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SUMMARY. 


‘His birth and education : personal appearance: character and pur- 
suits. His first campaigns, and other employments. His taste for 
study. He goes to the assistance of Megalopolis. His first explott. 
He 1s wounded by a javelin: his fortitude upon the occasion. He 
serves in Crete, and upon his return is elected general of the horse. 
He kills the general of the enemies’ cavalry. Sketch oj the Achean 
league. Changes introduced by Philopcemen in the arming and 
manauvring of the troop. He directs the prevalent passton for 
luxury to military equipage: gains a victory over Machanidas, 
tyrant of Lacedemon 3 and kills him with his own hand. Honour 
paid to him at the Achean games. High opinion entertained of 
him by strangers. He recovers Messene from the tyrant Nabts s 
at the earnest entreaty of the Gortynians, passes into Crete; and 
by that measure offends the Megalopolitans, who however are pre- 
vented by the Achaans from declaring him an outlaw. He is 
worsted at sea by Nabis ; but defcats him cwice on land, in return, 
within a very few days. He draws Lacedemon into the Achean 
league: refuses the magnificent presents sent him by that states 
defends Sparta agatnst Flaminius and Diophanes; but subse- 
quently treats it wilh great severity. He opposes the ascendency 
which the Romans affect over the Ach@ans: goes to attack Dino- 
crates ; is taken captive, and thrown tnto prison. Grief of the 
Acheans on receiving this intelligence, and plans to effect hes 
release. IIe is poisoned by Dinocrates. His death avenged by 
the Acheans. His interment : honours decreed to his memory. 
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AT Mantinea there was a man of great quality 
and power named Cassander’, who being obliged"by 
areverse of fortune to quit His own country, went 
and settled at Megalopolis. He was induced to fix 
there, chiefly by the friendship which subsisted be- 
tween himself and Crausis* the father of Philopcemen, 
who was in all respects an extraordinary character. 
While his friend lived, he had all that he could wish; 
and, being desirous after his death to make some 
return for his hospitality, he educated his orphan 
son, in the same manner as Homer represents Achil- 
les to have been educated by Phoenix, and formed 
him from his infancy to generous sentiments and 
royal virtues. 

But, when he was past the years of childhood, 
Ecdemus and Demophanes*had him principally under 
their care. They were both Megalopolitans ; who 
having learned the Academic philosophy of Arcesi- 
laus *, applied it, above all the men of their time, to 
action and affairs of state. They delivered their 
country from tyranny, by providing persons privately 
to take off Aristodemus ; assisted Aratus* in driving 
out Nicocles, the tyrant of Sicyon: and at the re- 
quest of the people of Cyrene, whose government 
was in great disorder’, sailed thither, settled it on the 
foundation of good laws, and thoroughly regulated 


* Pausanias (viiie 49.) and Strabo call him ¢ Cleander;? and 
some MSS. of Plutarch agree with them. So it stands, likewise, 
in the translation of Guarini. (L.) Mantinea and Megalopolis were 
cities in Arcadia. Philopemen was contemporary with T. Q. Fla- 
minius, with whom he is here compared, and gave lessons to Poly- 
bius in the art of government.* 

- * He is called Craugis in Pausanias, in the inscription ofa statue 
of Philopcemen at Tegex, and in an ancient collection of Epigrams. 

3 In Pausanias their names are Ecdelus and Megalophanes.’ 

* Arcesilaus was founder of the Middle Academy, and made 
some alterations in the doctrine which had previously prevailed. 

5 See his Life, in the sequel of this work.* 

6 This, it appears from history, was frequently the case. Plato 
Tad refused to be their legislator, on account of their excessive 
prosperity. See below, in the Life of Lucullus.* 
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the commonwealth. But,among all their memorable 
actions, they valued themselves most upon the cdu- 
cation of Philopcemen ; as having rendered liim, by 
the principles of philosophy, a common benefit to 
Greece. And indeed, as he came the last of so 
many excellent generals, Greece had an entire love 
for him as the child of her old age, and with his 
growing reputation enlarged his power. For which 
reason, a certain Roman calls him “ The last of the 
Grecks ;”’ meaning, that Greece had not produced a 
single illustrious man, or one that was woxthy of her, 
after him. 

His visage was not very homely’, as some imagine 
it to have been ; for we see his statue still remaining 
at Delphi. As for the mistake of his hostess at Me- 
gara, it is said to have arisen from his easiness of be- 
haviour and the simplicity of his garb. She, having 
intelligence that the gencral of the Achwans*® was 
coming to her house, was in great care and hurry 
to provide his supper, her husband happening to be 
out of the way. In the mean time Philopeemen 
arrived ; and, as his habit was ordinary, she took him 
for one of his own servants or a courier, and desired 
him to assist her in the business of the kitchen. He 
presently threw off his cloke, and began to cleave 
some wood; when the master of the house return- 
ing, and seeing him so employed, said, ‘* What is 
«* the meaning of this, Philopcemen?” to which he 
replied, in broad Doric, “ I am paying the fine of 


7 Pausanias assures us, that his visage was homely (which is the 
obvious inference, indeed, of the Megarensian anecdote ), but at the 
same time declares, that in point of size and strength no man in 
Peloponnesus exceeded him. (viii. 49.) 

8 The word Aas, in it’s most general sense, was taken for -the 
whole population of Greece between Macedon and the isthmus of 

,Corinth. See Homer, &c.: here, however, as well as in the Lives 
of Pelopidas and Aratus, it is more specifically applied to the inha- 
bitants of that’ part of Peloponnesus (formerly called ‘Egialos) 
bordering on the Corinthian gulf, between Patra and Sicyon, and 
of which the capital was Corinth These were they, from whom 
the celebrated League took its name.* 
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* my deformity.” Titus Flaminius, rallying him 
one day upon his make, said, ‘‘ What fine hands 
« and legs you have! but then you have no belly :” 
and he was, indeed, very slender in the waist. ‘is 
raillery, however, might rather be referted to the 
eondition of his fortune: for he had good soldiers, 
both horse and foot, but very often wanted money 
to pay them. ‘These stories are subjects’ of disputa- 
tion in the schools *: 

As to his manners, we find that his pursuits of 
honour were too much attended with roughness and 
passion. Epaminondas was the person whom he 
proposed for his pattern; and he succeeded in imi- 
tating his activity, his shrewdness, and his contempt 
of riches ; but his choleric contentious humour pre- 
yented his attaining the mildness, gravity, and can- 
dour of that eminent man in political disputes; so 
that he seemed rather fit for war, than for the civil 
administration. From a child, indeed, he was fond _ 
of every thing in the military way, and readily enter- 
ed into the exercises which tended to that purpose, 
those of riding (for instance) and handling of arms, 
As he seemed well-formed likewise for wrestling, his 
friends and governors advised him to improve him- 
self in that art; which gave him occasion to ask, 
“ Whether that species of exercise would be inju- 
* rious to his proficiency as a soldier?” They told 
him the truth; that the habit of body and manner 
of life, the diet and exercise, of a soldier and a wrest- 
ler were radically different: that the wrestler must 
have much sleep and full meals, with stated times of 
exercise and rest, every little departure from his 
tules being extremely prejudicial ; whereas the sol- 
dier should be prepared for the most irregular 
changes of living, and should chiefly endeavour to 
bring himself to bear the want of food and sleep 


9 Where every subject, political, historical, and moral, was dis- 
cussed. Plutarch’s * Morals’ indeed, as they are called, are pro- 
‘bably only a collection of his disquisitions, delivered to general or 
select audiences in Greece or at Rome.* 
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without difficulty. Philopcemen, hearing this, not 
only avoided and derided the exercise of wrestling 
himself, but subsequently, when he came to be ge- 
neral, to the utmost of his power exploded the whole 
art by every mark of disgrace and expression of con- 
tempt; satisfied that it rendered persons, who were 
the most fit for war, quite unable to fight upon neces- 
sary eccasions*. 

When his governors and preceptors had quitted 
their charge, he engaged in those private incur- 
sions into Laconia, which the city of Megalo- 
polis made for the sake of booty; and in these 
he was sure to be the first to march out, and the 
last to return. : 

His leisure he spent either in the chase, which 
increased both his strength and activity, or in the 
tillage of the field; for he had a handsome estate 
twenty furlongs from the city, to which he went 
every day after dinner, or after supper: and at night 
he threw himself upon an ordinary mattress, and 
slept as one of the labourers. Early in the morning 
he arose, and went to work along with his vine- 
dressers or ploughmen; after which he returned to 
the town, and employed his time about the public 
affairs with his friends and with the magistrates. 
What he gained in the wars, he laid out upon horses 
or arms, or in the redeeming of captives: but he 
endeavoured to improve his own estate the justest 
way in the world, I mean by agriculture. Neither 
did he apply himself to it m a cursory manner, but 
with the full conviction, that the surest way not to 


* See the Life of Alexander, Vol. IV. 
2° Columella says, ‘ agriculture Js next a-kin to philosophy.’ It 
does, indeed, afford a person who is capable of speculation an op- 
portunity of meditating upon nature ; and such meditations enlarge 
thetuind. (L.) He subsequently mentions it, as ‘ the only method 
of improving one’s iacome noble in itself, and fit for a gentleman to 
ursue.”? And it has, fortunately for England, so appeared of late 
{ 1806) to some of her most illustrious characters.* 
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touch what belongs to others is to take care of one’s’ 
own”. \ 

He spent some time in hearing the discourses, and 
studying the writings, of philosophers ; but selected: 
such, as he thought might assist his progress in vir- 
tue. Among the poetical images in Homer, he at- 
tended to those which seemed to excite and en- 
courage valour: and, as to other authors, he was’ 
most conversant in the Tactics of Evangelus ”, and 
in the Histories of Alexander; being persuaded that’ 
learning should conduce to action, and not be re- 
garded as mere pastime, and an idle fund for talk. 
In the study of tactics, he neglected those plans and 
diagrams which are drawn upon paper, and exem- 
plified the rules in the field: considering with him- 
self as he travelled, and pointing out to those about 
him, the difficulties of steep or broken ground; and 
how the ranks ofan army must be extended or closed, 
according to the difference made’ by rivers, ditches, 
and defiles. He seems, indeed, to have set rather: 
too high a value upon military knowledge ; embrae- 
ing war as the most extensive exercise of virtue, and 
despising those who were not versed in it, as persons 
entirely useless. ' 

He was now thirty years old, when Cleomenes ** 
king of the Lacedemonians surprised Megalopolis 
by night, and having forced the guards, entered and: 
seized the market-place. Philopoemen ran to suc- 
cour the inhabitants, but though he fought with the 
most determined and desperate valour, he was not 


4t See a similur idea, and the sentiment will bear repetition, in 
the Parallel of Aristides and Cato, Vol, 11.* 

+2 This author is mentioned by Arrian, who himself wrote a Dis- 
course upon Tactics. He observes that the treatise of Evangelus, 
like those of many others on that subject (Polybius, Eupolemus, 
Tphicratus, Posidonius, &c,) were become of little use in his time, 
because they had omitted several things as sufficiently knowin 
their days, which however at that later period stood in need of ex- 
plication. ‘This may serve as a caution to future writers. 

5 B,C, 223, 
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able to ferme out the pie i He Lysate overt 
ever so far, as to give the people an opportunity 
sg out of the town, by maintaining the combat 
with the pursuers, and rare Cleomenes u 
himself; so that he retired the last with difficulty, 
and after prodigious efforts, being wounded and hav- 
ing had his herse killed under him. When had 
gained Messene, Oleomencs made: them an offer of” 
their city with their lands and goods. Philopoemen, 
perceiving that they were glad to accept the pro- 
posal and in hasteto return, ee its re- 
presenting to them in a set speech, Cleomenes 
did not wish to restore them their city, but to be 
master of the citizens, in order that he might be more 
secure of keeping the place: that he could not long 
sit still to watch empty houses and walls, for the very 
solitude would force him away. By this argument, 
he diverted the Megalopolitans from their purpose 
but at the same time he furnished Cleomenes with a 

ce to plunder the town, and after having de- 
tholished the greatest part of it, to march off loaded 
with booty. 

Soon afterward, Antigonus came down to assist - 
the Acheans against Cleomenes ; and finding that 
he had possessed himself of the heights of Sellasia ", 
and blocked up the passages, drew up his army near 
him, with a resolution to force him from his post. 

? with his citizens was placed among the 
cavalry, supported by the Illyrian foot, a numerous 
and gallant body of men who closed that extremity. 

thad orders to wait quietly, until from the 
other wing, where the king fought in person, they 
should see a red robe lifted up on the point of a 
spear. The Achzans kept their ground, as they had 
been directed; but the Tyrian officers with their 
corps attempted to break in upon the Lacedwmo- 
™4 This was a city of Laconia on, the river CEnus, and was de- 
stroyed by Aratus after a victory over the Lacedemonians, See 
Pausan, viii, 49, Liv. xxxiv. 28, and Polyb, ii near the end.* 4 
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nians. Euclidas the brother of Cleomeneés, seeing 
this opening made in the enemy’s army, imme- 
beast ordered a party of his light-armed infantry to 
wheel about and attack the rear of the Ilyrians, thus 
«separated from the horse: This being carried into 
execution, ‘and. the Ilyrians harassed and broken, 
Philopeemen perceived that it would be no difficult 
‘matter to drive off that light-armed party, and that 
the occasion called for it. Hefirstmentionedthe thing 
to'the king’s officers; but they rejected the’ hint, 
and considered him as no better than a madman his 
reputation being not yet sufficiently great or respect- 
ableto justify sucha movement. He therefore himself 
with his Megalopolitans attacked them, threw them 
into confusion, and routed them with considerable 
slaughter. Desirous still farther to encourage An- 
tigonus’ troops, and. quickly to penetrate into the 
enemy’s rapa which was now in some disorder, he 
quitted his horse ; and advancing on foot in his 
horseman’s coat of mail and other heavy aecoutre- 
iments, upon rough uneven ground full of springs 
and bogs, he was making his way with extreme diffi- 
culty, when he shad) both his thighs pierced with a 
javelin, so that the point came through on the other 
side, and the wound was great though not mortal. 
At first he stood still, as if he had been shackled, 
not knowing what method to take. For the thong 
in the middle of the javelin rendered it difficult to 
be drawn out, nor would any one about him venture 
to doit: At the same time the fight being at the 
hottest, and likely to be soon over, honour and in- 
dignation urged him on to take his share in it ; and 
therefore by moving his legs backward and forward, 
he broke the staff, and then ordered the pieces to 
pulled out. Thus set free he ran, sword in -hand, 
through the first ranks to charge the enemy ; at the 
same time animating the troops, and firing them 
with emulation. 

Antigonus having gained the victory, to try his 
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‘Macedonian officers, demanded of them, “ Why 
© they had led on the cavalry, before he had gi 
“the signal? By way of aj » they said, «They 
** were obliged against their will to come to action, 
© because a young man of Megalopolis had begun 
** the attack too soon.” “That young man,” re- 
*‘ plied Antigonus smiling, “has performed the 
“© office of an experienced general.” 

This action, as we may easily imagine, raised Phi- 
lopemen into high reputation; so that Antigonus 
was very desirous of having his service in the wars, 
and offered him a considerable command with great 

intments : but he declined it, because he knew 
that he could not bear to be under the direction of 
another. Not choosing however to remain idle, and 
hearing that there was a war in Crete, he sailed thi- 
ther, to exercise and improve his military talents. 
When he had served there some time along with a 
set of brave men, who were not only versed in all 
the stratagems of war, but temperate besides, and 
strict in their manner of living, he returned with so 
much renown to the Achaans, that they imme- 
diately appointed him general of the horse. Here 
he found that the cavalry made use of small and 
mean horses, which they picked up as they could, 
when they were called to a campaign; that many of 
them shunned the wars, and sent others in their place; 
and that shameful ignorance of service and timidity 
universally prevailed. The former generals had 
counived at all this, because it being a degree of 
honour among the Acheans to serve on horseback, 
the cavalry had much power in the commonwealth, 
and considerable influence in the distribution of re- 
wards and punishments. But Philopeemen would 
not yield to such considerations, or grant them the 
least indulgence. Instead of that, he applied to the 
several towns, and to each of the young men in par- 
ticular; rousing them to a sense of honour, punish- 
ing them when necessity required, and_ practising 
them in exercise, reviews, and mock-battles in 
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places of the most public resort. By these means, in 
a little time, he brought them to surprising strength: 
and spirit; and what is of the greatest consequence 
in discipline, rendered them so light and quick, that 
all their evolutions and movements, whether per- 
formed separately or together ’, were executed with 
a2 degree of readiness and address, causing their mo- 
tion to resemble that of one body actuated by an in- 
ternal voluntary principle. In :the signal battle, 
which they fought with the /Btolians and Eleans 
near the river Larissus ‘*, Demophantus general of 
the Elean horse advanced before the lines at) full 
ed against Philopcemen. Philopoemen, preventing 
Beblor: with a eae of his peestlseuaie him dead 
tothe ground. The enemy, seeing Demophantus 
fall, immediately fled. And now: Philopoemen was 
universally celebrated, as not inferior to the yo! 
m personal valour, nor to the old in prudence, 
as equally well qualified both :to fight and to com- 
mand. 

Aratus was indeed the first who raised the. com- 
monwealth of the Acheans to dignity and power. 
For whereas before they were in a low condition, 
scattered in unconnected cities, he combined them 
in one body, and gave them a moderate civil go- 
vernment worthy of Greeee. And as it happens im 
running waters that, when a few small bodies stop, 
others stick: to them, and one part strengthening 
another, the whole becomes one firm and solid massy 
so it was with Greece: Ata time when she was 
weak and easily broken, dispersed in a variety of in- 
dependent cities, the Achzeans first united them- 
selves; and then attaching some of the neighbour- 
ing cities, by assisting them to expel their tyrants; 
while others voluntarily joined them for the sake of 
that unanimity, which they beheld in so well-consti- 
tuted a government, they conceived the design of in- 

% Kf? wader, which Platarch elsewhere defines a’ body of fifty 
we (eh: fire anda captain?) drawn up in a square.* 
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corporating Peloponnesus into one great power. 
During the life-time of Aratus indeed, they attended 
the motions of the Macedonians, and made their 
court first to Ptolemy, and subsequently to Anti- 
gonus and Philip, who had all a considerable share 
in the affairsof Greece. But when Philopoemen had 
taken upon him the administration, the Acheans 
finding themselves respectable enough to oppose 
their strongest adversary, ceased to call in foreign 
protectors. With regard to Aratus, he (as we have 
related in his Life) not being so fit for conflicts in 
the field, managed most of his affairs by address and 
moderation, and the friendships’ which he had 
contracted with foreign princes: but Philopcemen 
being a warrior, vigorous and fortunate and suc- 
cessful in his first battles, raised the ambition of the 
Acheeans together with their power ; for under him 
they were accustomed to conquer, and to prosper in 
almost all their undertakings. 

In the first place, he corrected their errors in 
drawing up their forces, and in the make of their 
arms. I'or hitherto they had used bucklers, which 
were easy indeed to manage on account of their 
smallness, but too narrow to cover the body, and 
lances much shorter than the Macedonian pikes: 
they answered the end in fighting at a distance, but 
were of little use in close engagement. As for the 
order of battle, they had not been accustomed to 
draw up in a spiral form’’, but in the square bat- 
talion, which having no front either of pikes or of 


77 The Macedonian phalanx occasionally changed from the 
square to the spiral or orbicular form, and sometimes to that of the 
cuneus or * wedge.” 

M. Ricard has a tactical note upon this passage, but it’s evolution 
is not very easy, nor perhaps very necessary.* 

Takts ss¢ cwnga might also be translated ‘ to draw up in platoons,’ 
the word espa (derived from cxaw) signifying ‘a band,’ or * pla- 
toon.” But then in the original it would rather have been cwsipag, 
than owtper: besides, the context seems to determine it to the for- 
mer signification. It was necessary for the phalanx to throw them- 
selves into the spiral or orbicular form, whenever they were sur- 
rounded, in order that they might face and fight the enemy on 
every side, 
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shields fit to lock together, like that of the. Mace- 
donians, was easily penetrated and broken. Philo- 
pemen altered both ; persuading them, instead of 
the buckler and lance, to take the shield and pike; 
to arm their heads, bodies, thighs, and legs; and, 
instead of :a light and desultory manner of fighting, 
to adopt one more close and firm. After he had 
brought the youth to wear.complete armour, and on 
that account to consider themselves as invincible, 
his next’ step was to reform them with respect to 
luxury and the love of expense. He could not in- 
deed entirely cure them of the distemper, with 
which they faa long been infected, the vanity of 
appearance; for they had vied with each other in 
fine clothes, in purple carpets, and. in the rich ser- 
vice of their tables. But he began with diverting 
their love of show from superfluous things to those 
that were useful and honourable, and soon pre- 
vailed upon them toretrench their daily expenditure 
upon their persons, and to display their splendour 
and magnificence in their arms and the whole equi- 
page of war. The shops therefore were seen strewed 
with plate broken in pieces, while breast-plates were 
gilt with the gold, and shields and bridles studded 
with the silver. On the parade the young men were 
managing their horses, or exercising their arms. 
The women were observed adorning helmets and 
crests with various colours, or embroidering military 
vests both for the cavalry and the infantry. The 
very sight of these things inflaming their courage, 
and calling forth their vigour, made them adven- 
turous and ready to face any danger. For much 
expense in other things which attract our eyes 
tempts to luxury, and too often produces effeminacy, 
the indulgence of the senses relaxing the vigour of 
the mind ; but, in this instance, it strengthens and 
improves it. Thus Homer represents Achilles, at 
the sight of his new armour, exulting with joy *, and 


*8 She drops the radiant burthen on the ground ; 
Clang the strong arms, and ring the shores around. 
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burning with impatience to use it. When Philopce- 
‘men had persuaded the youth thus to arm and to 
adorn themselves, he mustered and. trained them 
continually, and they entered with pride and plea- 
sure into his exercise. For they were highly de- 
lighted with the new form of the battalion, which was 
so cemented, that it seemed impossible to break 
it. Their arms likewise became easy and light in 
the wearing, because they were charmed with the 
richness and beauty; and they longed for nothing 
more than to use them against the enemy, and to 
try them in a real encounter. 

At that time the Achzans were at war with Ma- 
chanidas the tyrant of Lacedemon, who with a nu- 
merous and powerful army was watching his oppor- 
tunity to subdue the whole of Peloponnesus. As 
soon as intelligence was brought that he had at- 
tacked the Mantineans, Philopoemen took the field, 
and marched against him. They drew up their ar- 
mies near Mantinea, each having a considerable 
number of mercenaries in pay, beside the whole 
force of their respective cities. The engagement 
being begun, Machanidas with his foreign troops 
put to flight the spearmen and the Tarentines, who 
were placed in the Achean front; but afterward, 
instead of falling upon that part of the army who 
stood their ground, and breaking them, he went 
in pursuit of the fugitives '?; and, when he should 
have endeavoured to rout the main body of the 
Acheans, left his own uncovered. Philopcemen 
after so indifferent a beginning had made light of 
the misfortune, and represented it as a trifle, though 

Back shrink the Myrmidons with dread surprise, 
And from the broad effulgence turn their eyes, 
Unmoved, the hero kindles at tha show, 

And feels with rage divine his bosom glow ; 

From his fierce eye-balls living flames expire, 


And flash incessant like a stream of fire. 
Pore, II. xix. 18. 


* B.C. 208. See Polyb. xi., who does not however entirely 
agree with Plutarch in the details of this action.* 
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the day. seemed to be entirely lost: But whien he 
saw wi mi an a the enemy had eolsithaleare 

uitti eir foot and going upon the pursuit, 
whiel, they left him a eood oO) ena he ‘tid not rs 
to stop them in their career after the fugitives, but 
suffered them to pass by ; and when they were at a 

eat distance, rushed upon the Lacedemonian in- 
fantry, now left unsupported by their right wing. 
Stretching therefore to the left he took them in 
flank, destitute as they were of a general, and far 
from expecting an attack ; for they thought Macha- 
nidas absolutely sure of victory, when they saw him 
following the enemy. 

After he had routed this infantry with dreadful 
slaughter (for four thousand Lacedemonians, it is 
said, were left dead upon the spot) he marched 
against Machanidas, who was now returning with 
his mercenaries from the pursuit. There was a 
broad and deep ditch between them, where they 
both strove awhile, the one to get over and fly, and 
the other to prevent him. ‘Their appearance was 
not like that of a combat between two generals, 
but between two wild beasts [or, rather, between 
a hunter and a wild beast] whom necessity reduces 
to fight. Philopcemen was the great hunter. ‘The 
tyrant’s horse being strong and spirited, and vio- 
lently spurred on both sides, ventured to leap into 
the ditch ; and was raising his fore-feet in order to 
gain the opposite bank, when Simmias and Polya- 
nus, who always fought by the side of Philp 
rode up and levelled their spears against Machani- 
das. But Philopceemen prevented them; and_per- 
ceiving that the horse with his head reared aloft 
covered the tyrant’s body, he turned his own a 
little, and pushing his spear at him with all his force, 
tumbled him into the ditch. The Achwans, in ad- 
miration of this exploit and of his conduct in the 
whole action, set up his statue in brass in this yery 
attitude at Delphi. 

It is reported that at the Nemean games, a little 
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after he had gained the battle of Mantinea, Philo. 
poemen (who had then been chosen a second time 
general, and was at leisure on account of that cete- 
brated festival) first caused this phalanx in the best 
order and attire, to pass in review before the Greeks, 
and to make all it’s tactical movements with the ut» 
most vigour and agility. After this, he entercd the 
theatre, while the musictans were contending for 
the prize. He was attended by the youth, in their 
military clokes and scarlet vests. ‘Lhese young men 
were all well made, of the same age and stature, 
and though they showed great respect for their ge- 
neral, yet appeared not a little clated themselves 
with the many glorious battles which they had 
fought. At the moment of their entrance, Pylades 
the musician happened to be singing to his lyre the 
Perse of Timotheus”, and was pronouncing the 
verse with which it begins, - 


‘‘ Freedom’s idlustrious palin for Greece f won;’’ 


when the people, struck with the grandeur of the 
poetry sung by a voice equally exccllent, turned theie 
eyes from every part of the theatre upon Philopa- 
men, and welcomed him with the loudest plaudits. 
They caught in idea the ancient dignity of Greece, 
and in their present confidence aspired to the lofty | 
spirit of former times. | 

As young horses require their accustomed riders, 
and are wild and unruly when mounted by strangers, 
so it was with the Achwans. When their forces 
were under any other commander, upon every press- 
ing emergency they grew discontented, and looked 
round for Philopcemen ; and if he did but make his 
. appearance, they were soon ‘satisfied again, and 

ze 'Timotheus was a Dithvrambie poet of Miletus, tlre capital of 
Tonia, who died B. C. $56. (L.) According to Pausanias ii. 12., Le 
added four, or as Suidas says, two new strings to the lyre, making 
the whole number eleven. This musician, however, as appears 


frem the date, was not the Timotheus of Drycen’s * Alexanter’s 
Teast ;’? but'a namesake of his of Bocotia.* 
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fitted for action by the confidence which they x 

in him: well knowing that he was the only g : 
whom their enemies durst not look in the face, and 
that they were ready to tremble at his very name 
and character. 

Philip king of Macedon, thinking that he could 
easily subjugate the Achewans again, if Philopemen 
were out of the way, privately sent some persons to 
Argos to assassinate fim. But this treachery was 
seasonably discovered, and brought upon Philip the 
hatred and contempt of all the Greeks. The Boe- 
otians were besieging Megera, and hoped to be soon 
masters of the place; when, a report (though not a 
true one) being spread among them that Philopae- 
men was approaching to the relief of the besieged, 
they left their scaling-ladders already planted against 
the walls, and fled. 

Nabis, tyrant of Lacedzmon after Machanidas, 
had taken Messene by surprise. Philopaemen, who 
was out of command, had endeavoured to persuade 
Lysippus, then general of the Achwans, to succour 
the Messenians: but not prevailing upon him, be- 
cause (he said) the enemy was within, and the town 
irrecoverably lost, he went himself; taking with 
him his own citizens, who waited neither for form 
of law nor commission, but fullowed him on the na- 
tural principle, that he who excels should always 
command”. When he was near the place, Nabis 
was informed of it; and not daring to wait, though 
his army lay quartered in the town, stole out at 
another gate with his troops and precipitately march- 
ed off, thinking himself fortunate in effecting his 
escape. He did indeed escape, but Messene was 
rescued. 

‘Thus far every thing in Philopcemen’s character 
is heroic. But as for his going a second time into 
Crete at the request of the Gortynians, who were 


** This can only be admitted in the most critical extremities, 
and even then it is a hazardous expedient: for what mob shall des 
cide upon excellence, 
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-and wished lini to be their getteral, 
ae ed cither as an witloP eomeadion 


politans were then pressed, that they were 
obliged to shut: Gesteateed ep wilhatinteaedageh® 
Water theis ands, their very streets ; the son prec | 
Jands,-and encamped | almost at th 
gates. — therefore, by enterin; wend 
Service of Cretans at such a time, : taking’ 
command beyond sea, furnished his enemies: 
yaccuse him ot bly Ag fom the wat 
| ene ole ot Sart atiae 
ect ‘in his vindication’ that, as the 
s had chosen other sa Big ilopoemen 


mn his leisure ‘the 
pe ia en took a Keon tiene aiecrieciows 
earnest entreaty. 


constant ice. This was clear from what he 
said of ( sien ‘when some were’ commendin; 
hat prince for daily studying the art of war, a 
his strength by martial exercise; “* Who,"* 
said he, “ can praise a prince of his age, that is al: 
Si paring, and never performs ?”” vraine 
"he. Megalopetitans, highly incensed. at his abe 
sence, and regarding it as a desertion, were inclined 
to pass an outlawry against him. But the Acheans 
oes them, Menalepett sending their > Aristas. 
Megalopolis; who, though he differed with 
Gaintenen about matters of government, would 
not suffer him to be declared an outlaw. Phil 
men, finding himself neglected by his citizens, drew 


“a Polybius, in his Excerpt. Leg. xli., and Livy xxxii. et 
him Aristeenus; (L.) and Polyoiie 3 in rad from lis con- 
‘nexion with those places and events, is likely to be correct. Thi 

‘of Dyin in Achaia, Paus. vii. 17. ao ius had drawe 
@ fine compatison between him’ ioe Philopoetnen. 


‘VOL, Ill. 
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off from them several of the neigkbouring boroughs ; 
and instructed them to allege, that they were not 
comprised in their taxations, nor sight of their 
dependencies. | By assisting them to maintain this 
pretext, he lessened the authority: of Mee oes 
in the general assembly ofthe Achwans.' But 
things happened some time afterward. » paceldn 
ile he commanded the Gortynians in Crete; 
he did not, like a Peloponnesian or an Arcadian, 
make war in an open generous manner; but adopt- 
ing the Cretan ctstoms, and using their artifices and’ 
sleights, their stratagems ‘and ambushes 
themselves, he soon showed them that their devices 
were like the short-sighted schemes of children, 
when: compared with the long reach of an expe- 
rienced general. vee 
Having highly distinguished himself by these 
means, and performed many exploits in that’ coun- 
- he returned) to Peloponnesus: with honour: 
ere he found Philip * beaten by T..Q. Flaminius, 
and | Nabis, engaged in war both with the Romans 
and the Achwans. He was immediately chosen ge- 
neral of the Achzans; but venturing to act at sea, 
he fell under the same misfortune with Epaminondas, 
the great ideas which had been formed of his cou- 
rage and conduct vanishing in consequence of his 
inferior success in ‘a naval engagement. Epaminon- 
das indeed, as some assert, was unwilling that his 
countrymen should have any participation in naval ad= 
vantages, lest “ from good soldiers (as Plato expresses 
it**) they ‘should become licentious and dissolute 
sailors ;’’ and he therefore chose to return from Asia 
and the isles, without having effected any thing: 
But Philopcemen, persuaded that -his skill in the 
land-service would ensure his success at sea*, found 


23 ‘The last king but one of Macedon,* 

% This observation is quoted before in the Life of Themistocles, 
not. (15.) Vol. 1. 

35 How different is this from the great Condé, whom Dacier in« 
troduces (in a note upon this passage) as declaring that, if he were. 
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to his cost how much experience contributes to vic-, 
tory, and how much practice adds in all things to. 
our powers. For he was not only worsted in the. 
sea-fight for want of skill; but having fitted up an 
old ship, which had been a famous vessel forty years 
before, and manned it with his townsmen, it proved. 
so leaky that they were in danger of being lost. 
Finding that after this the enemy despised him, as a 
man who disclaimed all pretensions at sea, and that 
they had insolently laid siege to Githium ™, he set 
sail again; and as they did not expect him, but. 
were dispersed without any precaution on account 
of their late victory, he landed in the night, burned 
their camp, and killed a considerable number of 
them. 

A few days afterward, as he was matching through 
a difficult pass, Nabis came suddenly upon him. 
The Acheeans were in great terror, thinking it im- 
possible to escape out of so dangerous a passage, 
of which the enemy had already taken possession. . 
‘But Philopoemen making a short halt, and observing. 
at once the nature of the ground, proved that 
skill in drawing up an army is the capital point in 
the art of war. For altering a little the disposition 
of his forces, and adapting it to the present occa- 
sion, he easily disengaged them, without bustle, 
from the difficulty, and then falling upon the enemy 
put them entirely to the rout. When he saw that 
they fled not to the town, but dispersed themselves 
about the country; as the ground was woody aud 
uneven, and on account of the brooks and ditches 
impracticable for the horse, he did not go upon the - 
pursuit, but encamped before the evening. Con- 
cluding however that the fugitives would return ag 
soon as it grew dark, and draw in a‘straggling man- | 


in a naval action, ‘ he would not so much as presume to give his 
opinion, ‘but remain quietly upon the deck, and carefully observe 
] their motions and operations for his instruction !* 
26 ‘The arsenal and port of Lacedeinon, on the gulf of Laconia. 
See Livy xxxiv. 29.* 
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ner toward the city, he placed in ambush, by the 
brooks and hills which surrounded it, many parties of 
the Acheans with their swords in their hands. B 
e means, the chief part of Nabis’ troops were 
cut off; for not returning in a body, but as t rea 
heen dispersed by the chance of flight, they fell 
into their enemies’ hands, and were caught like so 
many birds, before they could enter the town, 
~ Philopaemen being ‘received upon this account 
with great honour and applause in all the theatres 
of Greece, it gave some umbrage to Flaminius, a 
man naturally ambitious. For, as a Roman consul, 
he deemed himself entitled to much higher marks 
of distinction among the Acheans than a man of 
Arcadia, and thought that as a public Benthic 
ranked infinitely above him; having by one procla- 
mation set free the whole of that part of erases 
which had been enslaved by Philip and the Mace-. 
donians. - 
After this, Flaminius made peace with Nabis; 
and Nabis was assassinated by the Etolians. Upon 
which Sparta being in great confusion, Philopoemen 
seizing the opportunity came ‘upon it with his ay 
and partly by force, partly by persuasion, induced 
that city to join in the Achazan league”. The gain- 
ing over ofa city of so much dignity and power’ 
made him perfectly adored among the Achmans, 
And indeed Sparta was an acquisition of no small 
importance to Achaia, of which she was now be- 
come a member. It was also a grateful service to 
the principal Lacedemonians, who hoped hencefor- 
ward to have him for the guardian of their liberty. 
For which reason, having sold the house and goods” 
of Nabis by a public decree, they voted the os 
(which amounted to a hundred and twenty talents 
to Philopwemen, and determined to send it by pet: 
sons deputed from their body. 
Upon this occasion he evinced his integrity; that , 


B.C, 191" 
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he not only seemed, but was™, a virtuous man. 
For not one of the Spartans chose to speak to a 
‘person of his character about a present; but, afraid 
of the office, they all excused themselves and put 
at upon Timolaus, to whom he was bound by the 
rites of hospitality. Timolaus went to Megalopolis, 
and was entertained at Philopcemen’s house; but 
when he observed the gravity of his discourse, the 
simplicity of his diet, and the integrity of his man- 
ners, inaccessible and impregnable to the attacks 
of money, he uttered not a word concerning the 
‘present, but having assigned another cause for his. 
coming returned home. He was sent a second time, 
but could not mention the money. [na third visit 
he brought it out with much difficulty, and declared 
the kind intentions of Sparta. Philopoemen heard 
with pleasure what he had to say, but immediatel 
went himself to the: people of Lacedeemon, an 
advised them not to try to tempt good men with 
money, who were already their friends, and of whose 
virtues they might freely avail themselves; but to 
buy and corrupt bad men, who opposed their mea- 
sures in council, that thus silenced they might give 
them the less trouble: it being much better to sto 
the mouths of their enemies, than those of their 
friends.’ Such was Philopomen’s contempt of 
money. 

Some time afterward Diophanes, being general of 
the Achwans, and hearing that the Lacedemonians 
had thoughts of withdrawing from the league, de- 
termined to chastise them. In the mean while, 
they prepared for war, and raised great commotions 
in Peloponnesus. Philopoemen tried to appease Dio- 
phanes, and keep him quiet; representing to him, 
‘¢ That while Antiochus and the Romans were con- 
“‘ tending in the heart of Greece with two such 
“© powerful armies”, an Achean gencral should 


38. This high compliment is paid by Sallust (B. C. xvii.) to Cato, 
and by Plutarch to Aristides. See his Life, not. (13.) Vol. II.* 
29 In the same year, Caius Livius with the Roman fleet defeated 


that of Antiochus near Ephesus. (Liv. xxxiv, 44, 45.) 
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* confine to them his attention; and, instead of 
ep up a war at home, overlook and gtd 
some real injuries.” When he found that. Dio 
phanes did not hearken to him, but marched alon 
with Flaminius into Laconia, and that -they too 
their route toward Sparta, he did a thing whi 
cannot indeed be vindicated by law and strict jus- 
tice, but which discovers a lofty and noble daring. 
He got into the town himself’; and, though but a 
private man, shat the gates against an Achgan ge- 
neral and a Roman consul, healed the divisions 
among the Lacedemonians, and brought them back 
to the league. ws 
_ At a subsequent period however, when he was 
general himself, upon some new subject of com- 
plaint against that people, he restored their exiles 
and put to death eighty, as Polybius informs us, or 
according to Aristocrates three hundred and fifty 
citizens.. He demolished their walls, took from 
them great part of their territory, and added it to 
that of Megalopolis. All, who had been made free 
of Sparta by the tyrants, he disfranchised and car- 
ried into Achaia; except three thousand, who re- 
fused to quit the place, and those he sold for slaves. 
By way of insult as it were to Sparta, with the mo- 
ney thence arising he built a portico in Megalopolis. 
Pursuing his vengeance against that unhappy people, 
who had already suffered more than they deserved, 
by an additional cruel and most unjust procedure, 
he filled up the measure of it: he destroyed their 
constitution. He abolished the discipline of Lycur- 
gus *®, and compelled them to give to their children 
and youth an Achean education, instead of that of 
their own country ; conyinced, that their spirit’ 
could neyer be humbled, so long as they adhered to 
his. institutions. Thus, brought by the weight of 
their calamities to have the sinews of their city cut 
by Philopcemen, they grew tame and submissive. 
Some time afterward indeed, upon application to 


3@ Which had now lasted nearly seven centuries,* 
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the Romans, they shook off the Achean customs 
and re-established their own, as far as.it could be 
done after so much misery and corruption. = — 
While the Romans were carrying on the war with’ 
Antiochus in Greece, Philopcemen was in a private. 
station. But when he saw Antiochus sitting still at 
Chalcis, and spending his time in youthful love and _ 
a marriage unsuitable to his years*’, and the Syrians: — 
licentiously roaming from town to town without 
discipline or officers, he repined extremely that he 
was not then general of the Achwans, and scrupled: 
not to declare that he envied the Romans their 
victory; ‘“‘ For had I been in command,” said he, 
“© IT would have cut them all to pieces in the ta-. 
<< verns.”’ After Antiochus was overcome, the Ro- 
mans pressed still harder upon Greece, and hemmed 
in the Achzans with their power; the orators, like- 
wise, inclined to their interest. Under the auspices: 
of Heaven, their strength prevailed over all; and: 
the moment was at hand when fortune, who had 
long veered, was to stand still. In these circum- 
stances, Philopcemen like a good: pilot struggled 
with the waves. Sometimes he was forced to give 
way a little, and yield to the times; but upon most 
occasions, maintaining the conflict, he endeavoured 
to draw over all who were considerable either for 
their eloquence or riches to the side of liberty. 
Aristenetus the Megalopolitan, who had great in- 
terest among the Achgans but always courted the 
Romans, declared it in council as his opinion, “ That 
“* they ought not to be opposed or disobliged in any © 
‘* thing.’”? Philopoemen heard him with silent ndigna- 
tion; and at last, when he could refrain no longer, 
exclaimed, ‘“* And why in such haste, wretched 
‘<< man, to see an end of Greece?’ Manjus*® the 
Roman consul, after the defeat of Antiochus, re- 
quested the Achxans to permit the Lacedgsmonian | 


3* See the Life of Flaminius, in the sequel of this work.* 
3* Manius Acilius Glabrio, A. U. C. 563. An account of his 
victory over Antiochus has been given in the Life pf Cato, Vol, iJ, : 
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annie sreturn, sealer seconded him in ee 
applicatio: sey tee en however opposed: it, 
out of any ill-will to the exiles, but because he 
wished them to be indebted for that benefit to’ h 
self and the Achaans, and not to the favour 
Titus and the Romans. For the next year, when 
he succeeded to the generalship, he restored them 
himself. Thus his gallant spirit led him to contend 
with the prevailing powers. \ Mr 
» He was elected general of the Achmans, the 
eighth time, when he was seventy years of age; 
and now he hoped not only to pass the year of his 
magistracy without war, but the remainder of his 
life in quiet. For, as the force of distempers abates 
with the strength of the body, so in the states of 
Greece the spirit of contention failed with their au- 
thority... Some avenging deity however threw him 
down at last, like one who with matchless’ s 
completes the course, and stumbles-at the goal. It 
seems, that being in company where-a certain ge- 
neral was mentioned as an extraordinary man, Phi- 
lopcemen said; ‘* There was no great account to be 
** made of a man who had suffered himself to be’ 
f taken alive®.” A few days after this Dinocrates 
the Messenian, who was upon particularly ill terms” 
with Philopeemen, and indeed not upon good terms” 
with any one on account of his profligate and wicked 
life, found means to draw off Messene from the 
Jeague; and it was also said, that he was about to’ 
seize a little place called Colonis*, Phil : 
was then at’ Argos, sick of a fever: but upon this 
intelligence he hastened to Megalopolis, and reached” 
‘it in one day, though it was at the distance:of four 
hundred furlongs. Thence he presently drew out 
a body of horse consisting of the nobility, but all 
38 This sentiment is fincly expanded by Regulus i ic 
(oul) mt is finely expanded by Regulus in Horiice. 
44 There’ is no such place known as * Colonis? Livy (xxxix. 
49.) calls it * Corone;’ and Plutarch probably wrote « Corona,” or 
‘ Coronis.’ Strabo viii. mentions the latter, as‘a maritime place in 
the peighbourhood of Messene. é mir 
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young men, who from affection to his person and 
‘ambition for glory followed him =as_ volunteers. 
With these he marched toward Messene, and meet- 
ing Dinocrates on Evander’s Hill** attacked him 
and put him to flight. . But five hundred men, who 
guarded the flat country, suddenly coming up, the 
fugitives seeing them rallied again about the hills. 
Upon which Philopcemen, afraid of being surrounded 
and desirous of saving his young cavalry, retreated 
over rough ground, while he himself brought up 
the rear, often turning on the enemy, and endea- 
vouring to draw them entirely upon himself. Yet 
none of them dared to encounter him; but only 
shouted, and rode about him at a distance. As he 
often faced about and left his main body, on account 
of his young men, each of whom he was solicitous 
to put out of danger, he at last found himself alone 
amidst a number of the enemy. Even then however 
they durst not attack him hand to hand, but hurling 
their darts at a distance drove him upon stecp and 
craggy places, where he could scarcely make his 
horse go furward, though he spurred him continu- 
ally. He was still active through exercise, and for 
that reason his age was no hindrance to his escape ; 
but being weakened by sickness and extremely fa- 
tigued with his journey, his horse threw him, now 
heavy and encumbered, upon the stones. His head 
was wounded with the fall, and he lay a long time 
speechless ; so that the enemy, thinking him dead, 
began to turn him in order to strip him of his arms, 
But finding that he raised his head and ppencd his 
eyes, they gathered thick about him, bound his 
hands behind his back, and led him off with such 
unworthy treatment and gross abuse, as Philopce- 
anen could never have dreamed he should have to 
suffer even from Dinocrates. 


35 < Evander’s Hill’ is likewise unknown. ‘Polybius ii., and after 
Jim Pausanias iv. 31., mentions a hill called ‘ Evan’ (which name 
it, probably, had from the cries of the Bacchanals) not far from 
Messene. 7 7 
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The Messenians, elated at the news, flocked to 
the gates. But when they saw Re 
along, ina manner so unworthy of the glory i 
achievements and trophies, most of them were touch- 
ed with pity and compassion for’ his n 
They Kiet tears, and contemned all human great- 
ness as a faithless support, as mere vanity and 
thing. Their tears by little and little 
kind words, and they began to observe that 
ought to remember his former benefits, and the 
liberty which he had procured for them by expellii | 
the tyrant Nabis. A few of them indeed, to gratii 
Dinocrates, talked of torturing and executing him _ 
as a dangerous and implacable enemy, and the more _ 
to be dreaded, if he should escape after having been — 
made prisoner and treated with such ii ity. | 
At last they put him in a dungeon called ¢ the Trew | 
sury,’ which received. neither air nor light from | 
without, and having no doors was closed with a 
great stone. In this dungeon they shut him up 
with the stone, and placed .a guard around ite 
Meanwhile the Achwan cavalry, recollecting them- 
selves after their flight, found that Phil men was 
not with them, and had probably lost his life. They 
now made a long stand, and called him with loud 
cries, blaming each other for having effected a base 
and shameful escape by abandoning their general, 
who had been prodigal of his own life in order to 
save theirs. By much search and inquiry about the 
country, they got intelligence that he was taken 
prisoner, and carried the heavy news to the states | 
of Achaia; who, considering it as the greatest of 
losses, resolved to send au embassy to demand him 
of the Messenians, and in the mean time prepared 
for war, 

While the Acheans were taking these resolutions, 
Dinocrates, who most of all dreaded. time, as the 
likeliest thing to save Philopwmen, determined to 


36 See Liv, xxxix. 50,* 
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be before-hand with the league. When night there- 
fore was come and the multitude retired, he opened 
the dungeon, and sent in one of his servants with a 
dose of poison, and with orders not to leave him till 
he had taken it. Philopcemen had lain down in his 
cloke, but was not asleep: vexation and resentment 
kept him awake. When he saw the light, and the 
man. standing by him with a cup of poison, he raised 
himself up as well as his weakness would permit, and 
receiving the cup asked him, “ Whether he had heard 
s° any thing of his cavalry, and particularly of Ly- 
“© cortas’”?” ‘The executioner answering that they 
had almost all escaped, he nodded his head in sign 
of satisfaction; and looking kindly upon him said, 
< Thou bringest good tidings, that we are not in all 
‘‘ respects unhappy.” Without uttering another 
word, or breathing the least sigh, he drank off the 
poison and lay down again. He was already brought 
so low, that he could not make much struggle with 
the fatal dose, and it despatched him presently. 

The intelligence of his death filled the whole of 
Achaia with griet' and lamentation. All the youth 
- immediately repaired with the deputies of the several 
cities to Megalopolis, where they resolved without 
loss of time to take their revenge. Jor this purpose, 
having chosen Lycortas for their general, they enter- 
ed Messene and ravaged the country, till the Messe- 
nians with one consent opened their gates and re- 
ceived them. Dinocrates prevented their reven 
by killing himself; and those, who had voted for 
having Philopcemen put to death, followed his ex- 
ample**. But such, as had been for having him like- 
wise put to the torture, were taken by Lycortas, and 
reserved for more paintul punishments. 

When they had burned his remains, they put the 


37 B. C.183. Lycortas was the father of Polybius the historian, 
who was in the preceding action, and might be then about twenty 
years of age. | ; 

38 Lycortas intended to have had them beaten with rods, before 
they were put to death, 


* 


t 
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ashes in an urn, and Yeturned; not in a 
and promiscuous manner, but uniting a kind 
umphal march with the funeral solemnity. 
came the foot, with crowns of victory on their hea 
and tears in their eyes, and attended by their cap- 
tive enemies in fetters. Polybius, the general’s son, 
with the principal Achwans about him, carried the 
urn, whit was so adorned with ribbons and Leper 
se a was pets ak The march was close 
e cavalry, completely armed and tis 
sonaifedly expressing in their looks neither the me- 
Ligh a such a mourning, nor the joy of a vic- 
tory. ¢ people of the towns and vi on the 
way flocked out, as if it had been to meet him return- 
ing from a glorious campaign, touched the urn with 
the utmost respect, and conducted it to Megalopolis. 
The old men and women and children, who joined 
the procession, raised such a bitter lamentation, 
that it spread thoughout the army, and was re- 
echoed by the city ; which, beside her grief for Phi- 
lJopcemen, bemoaned her own calamity, asin him she 
thought she had lost the pre-eminence among the 
Achwans. " 

His interment was suitable to his dignity, and the 
Messenian prisoners were stoned to death at his 
tomb. Many statues were set up”, and many ho- 
nours decreed to him by the Grecian cities. But 
when Greece was involved in the misfortunes of 
Corinth, a certain Roman attempted to get them 


3 Pausanias in his Arcadics (viii. 52.) gives us the inscription, 
which the Tegeate put upon one of those statues; (L.) and, as 
Dacier pronounces it a composition ¢ of wonderful ry,’ the 
editor has attempted a translation of it: 


In arms and councils famed, Arcadia’s son, 

His long career of patriot glory run, 

Here Pionenen stands—no more to wield 
The sword, which won fair Freedom in the field. 
This his twin trophies o’er two tyrants slain, 
This Sparta blazons, rescued from her chain ; 
Tegea for this, to grace his gallant name, 

The grateful statue dedicates to fame,* 
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all pulled down”, accusing him in form (as if he 
had been alive) of implacable enmity to the Romans. 
When he had finished the impeachment, and Poly- 
bius had replied to his calumnies, neither Mummius 
nor his lieutenants would suffer the monuments of so 
illustrious a man to be defaced, though he had not 
a little opposed both Flaminius and Glabrio. For 
they made a proper distinction between virtue and 
interest, between honour and advantage ; well con- 
cluding, that rewards and gratefi1i acknowledgements 
are always due from persons obliged to their bene- 
factors, and respect from men of merit to each other. 
So much concerning Philopcemen. 


4° This happened B. C. 145., thirty-seven years after his death. 
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‘SUMMARY. 


His character, and first campaigns. He ts chosen consul, and des- 
patched against Philip, king of Macedon: sets off expeditiously, 
and arrivesin Epirus. First skirmishes between Philip and the 
Romans. He ts informed by some shepherds of a way between the 
mountains, and defeats Philip. Many Greek states, won by his 
mildness of character, come over to the Romans. He secures their 
attachment, by proposing to Philip to declare them free, which the 
latter refuses. He gains the Thebans to his party; is continued in 
the command ; and offers battle to Philip, which takes place on the 
Sollowing day. Flaminius obtains the victory. Alcaus’ epigram, 
and Philip’s reply. Flaminius grants Philip peace : his prudence 
upon-this occaston. He procures from the senate independence for 
Greece, which is proclaimed at the Isthmian games. Joy of the 
Greeks. Reflections upon the fate of Greece. Flaminius’ care to. 
ansure the continuance of her freedom. He causes it to be pro- 
claimed a second time at the Nemean games. His gifts to the 
temple of Delphi. Hts proclamation compared with the subsequent 
one of Nero. He makes peace with Nabis, tyrant of Sparta. The 
Acheans present to him all the Romans, then prisoners in Greece. 
His triumph. He is sent again into Greece, to quell the troubles 
excited there by Antiochus. The service he does the Greeks, and 
the honours which they pay him in return. His repartees. He 18 
elected censor. Origin of his quarrel with Cato. His brother 
expelled by Cato from the senate. Flaminius’ embassy to Prustas, 
to demand the surrender of Annibal. That general destroys him- 
self. Different opinions with regard to Flaminius’ conduct on the 
accasion. Reflections in his favour. 
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THE person whom we place in parallel with Phi- 
lopeemen, is Titus Quinctius Flaminius’. Those 
who are desirous of being acquainted with his coun- 
tenance and figure, need but inspect the brasen. 
statue”, erected at Rome with a Greek inscription 
upon it opposite the Circus Maximus, near the large 
statue of Apollo which was brought from Carthage. 
As to his disposition, he was quick both to resent 
an injury, and to do a service. But his resentment. 
was not in all respects like his affection, for he 
punished lightly and soon forgot the offence; where- 
as his services were lasting and complete. For the 
persons whom he had obliged, he ever retained a 
kind regard, as if instead of receiving they had con- 
ferred a favour; and, considering them as his great- 
est treasure, he was always ready to protect and to 
promote them’. Naturally covetous of honour and 
fame, and not choosing to let others have any share. 
in his great and good actions, he took more pleasure 
in those whom he could assist, than in those who 
could give him assistance*; looking upon the for- 

1 It ought to be written ‘ Flamininus’ (according to Polybius, 
Livy, Cicero, &c.) and not  Flaminius.” The Flaminii, indeed, 
were a very different family from the Flaminini. The latter were 

itricians, the former plebeians. Caius Flaminius, who fell at the’ 

ake of Thrasymenus, was of-the plebeian family. Besides, some 
MSS. have it ¢ Flamininus ;? which would be sufficient authority for. 
the correction. But, as Plutarch has elsewhere called him Fla-' 
rinius (and in this he has been followed by several modern writers) 
it may be sufficient, once for all, to have made this remark upon the 
subject. 

2 Either Plutarch must have made a very excessive estimate of 
the duration of this statue, or a very humble one of that of his own 
Jabours. For what satisfaction do his present readeéys reap from his 
reference? Or what indeed did the chief part of his compatriots 


and contemporaries; espccially, if (as it has been ysually believed) 
these Lives were written in Greece ?* et 
3 Udisse quem leseris, is a trait of human character sxetched by. 
the hand of a great master, and may be referred to the fear of retri- 
bution. To ‘ protect those whom you have obliged’ is, perhaps, 
connected with the pride of patronage.* 
4 Magis dandis, quam acciptendis bencficjis amieitias parabant, is 
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mer as persons who afforded room for the exertion 
of virtue, and the latter as his rivals in glory. 
From his boyhood, he was trained up to the } 
fession of arms. For Rome having then many 
portant wars upon her hands, her youth had ¢ 
opportunities by service to qualify themselves 
command. Flaminius served like the rest, and 
first a legionary tribune under the consul Marcellus 
in the war with Amnibal. Marcellus fell into an an 
buscade, and was slain; after which Flaminius w: 
appointed governor of Tarentum, then newly 
taken, and of the surrounding country. In » 
commission he attained not less celebrity for his : 
ministration of justice, than for his military 
for which reason he was appointed chief dir 
the two colonies, sent out to the cities of Narnia and 
eit 


Cossa. 

‘This inspired him with such lofty thoughts t 
overlooking the previous steps by which oung n 
ordinarily ascend (I mean the offices of riba 

tor, and wdile ) he aimed directly at the consulsh 
Buppatted by those colonists, he presented hims 
as acandidate. But the tribunes Fulvius and 
lius opposed him, insisting that it was an unheard-of 
thing ora man so young, who was yet uninitiated 
in the first rites and mysteries of government, to in- 
trude, in contempt of the laws, into the highest offiee 
inthe state. The senate referred the affair to the 
suffrages of the people; and the people elected him 
consul with Sextus Alius, though he was then under 


the high character given by Sallust (Bell. Cat. vi.) of the primitive 
Romans, He derived the expression probably from one, tewhom 
he owes many similar obligations. Ov yep mac goths ev, ware q 
Hlawedee rue Give, (Thueyd. ii. 40.)* . | 

5 He was appointed a tribune at the age of twenty, BC. 2072 
He was consequently born B. C, 927., A. U. C. 547, Lig eee 
us, that he was thirty-thrce years of age, when he proclaimed | | 
lbbeegor Greece. (xxxili. $3.) = 

© Tribune, asa patrician, he could not be. But perhaps Plus 
tarch here speaks in general of the - 

« steps in young ambition’s ladder# 


| 
| 
| 
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thirty years of age. The lots being cast for the pro- 
vinces, the war with Philip and the Macedonians fell 
to Flaminius ; a circumstance extremely fortunate for 
the Roman people: as that department required a 
general, who wished to effect his object not by force 
and violence, but rather by gentleness and persua- 
sion. For Macedon furnished Philip with a sufii- 
cient number of men for his wars, but Greece was 
his principal dependence for a war of any length. 
She it was, who supplied him with money and pro- 
visions, with strong-holds and places of retreat, and 
(in a word) with all the materials of war. So that, 
unless she were disengaged from Philip, the war with 
him could not be decided by a single battle. Besides, 
the Greeks as yet had but little acquaintance with 
the Romans; it was now first to be established by 
the intercourse of business : and therefore they would 
not so soon have embraced a foreign authority, in- 
stead of that to which they had been accustomed, if 
the Roman general had not been a man of great 
good-nature, who was more ready to avail himself 
of treaty than of the sword, who had a persuasive 
manner where he applied, was affable when applied 
to, and had an invariable regars| to justice. But this 
will better appear from his actions themselves. | 

Titus finding that Sulpicius and Publius’, his pre- 
decessors in command, had not entered Macedon 
till late in the season, and then had not prosecuted 
the war with vigour, but spent their time in skir- 
mishing to gain some particular post or pass, or to 
intercept some provisions, determined not to act in 
the same manner. They had wasted the year of 
their consulate in the enjoyment of thcir new ho- 
nours, and in the administration of domestic affairs, 
and towards its close they repaired to their province ; 
by which artifice they got their command continued 
another year, the first as consul, the second as pro- 

7 Publius Sulpicius Galba had been consul two years before, and 
Publius Villius Tappulus (whom Livy, xxxii. 1., calls ‘ Publius Vii- 
jius’) the intermediate year. 

VOL, Il. 
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consul. But Titus, ambitious to’ distinguish his 
consulship by some important expedition, bie 
the honours and prerogatives which he possessed 
Rome; and having requested the senate to permit 
his brother Lucius to command the naval forces, and 
selected three thousand men as yet in full vigour and 
‘spirits and the glory of the field, from those troops, 
‘who under Scipio had subdued Asdrubal in Spain 
and Annibal in Africa, he crossed the sea and ar- 
rived safe in Epirus. There he found Publius en- 
‘camped over-against Philip (who had been a long 
time defending the fords of the river Apsus*, and the 
‘adjoining straits) and unable to effect any thing, on 
‘account of the natural strength of the place. ad 
Titus having taken the command of the and 
sent Publius home, began with examining the cha- 
tacter of the country. It’s natural fortifications are 
equal to those of Tempe, but it is not like T in 
the beauty of woods and groves, and’ the v 
valleys and delicious meads. To the right and left 
runs a chain of lofty mountains, between which: 
is a deép and Jong channel. Down this flows the 
river Apsus, resembling the Peneus both in — 
yeaa and it’s rapidity. It covers the foot of 
ills on each side, so that there is left only a narrow 
-eraggy path cut out close by the stream, which 
is not easy to be passed by an ers at any time, and 
when guarded is not passable at all. Cie 
Flaminius was advised, therefore, to take a com- 
pass through Dassaretis along the Lycus®, which was 
an easy passage. But he was afraid that, if he re- 
moved too far from the sea into a barren and ill- 
* cultivated country, while Philip avoided a battle, he 
might eventually want provisions ; and be constrain- 
® Livy (xxxii. 10.) says ¢ Aous,’ a river near the former, | 
for which, from proximity of place ‘and resemblance of” , 
might easily be mistaken, See’Strabo vii. Philip’s object was to 
prevent the Romans from penetrating into Macedon.* 
> A city, it would appear from Livy, xxxii.'$3. and 9” Palmerlus 
would read Lyncus, a Macedonian city, which gave it’s name ta 
the province Lyncestis. See Thucyd. iv. 83, 124, 129.* 
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ed, like the general before him, to retreat to the sea 
ithout having accomplished any thing effectual. 
is determined him to make his way up the monn- 
s sword in hand, and to force a passage. But 
's army, being possessed of the heights, shower- 
down their darts and arrows upon the Romans 
every quarter. Several sharp contests ensued, 
in which many were killed and wounded on both 
ides, but none of them were decisive. 
An the mean time, some shepherds of those moun- 
tains came to the consul with the discovery of a 
inding-way, neglected by the enemys by which 
promised to conduct his army to the top at the 
in three days. And, as an evidence and 
tion of the truth of what they stated, they 
-with them Charops the son of Machatas 
prince of the Epirots, who was a friend to the Ro- 
¢ we them assistance, though privately, 
Spm fe Philip. on Eiamsnine col fons Bi 
» he sent away a tribune with four thousan 
an ree hundred horse, The shepherds in bon 
led the way. In the day-time they lay still in 
hollows of the woods, and inthe night they marched 


forward; for the moon was then at the full. 


inius, having detached this 5 let his main 
ane three days, and Tat pie some slight pod 
mishes with the enemy to engage their attention. 
But the day that he expected those who had taken 
the circuit to appear upon the heights, he drew out 
his forces. early, both the heavy and light-armed, and 
diyiding them into three parts, himself led the van ; 
ing his men along the narrowest path, by the 
side of the river. The Macedonians galled him with 
their darts, but he maintained the combat notwith- 
standing the disadvantage of ground ; and the other 
two aun fought with all the spirit of emulation, 

and | to the rocks with astonishing ardour. 
Meanwhile the sun arose, and a smoke appeared 
at a distance, not very strong, but like the mist of 
the hills, Being on the back of the enemy (for it 
D2 
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came from the troops, who had reached the ») i 
was not observed by the latter. - Amidst the 
of the engagement, the Romans’ themselves - 
doubt whether it was a signal or not, but they inelin- 
ed to believe it to be what they wished, And 
they saw it increase, so as to darken the ‘air, 
mount higher and higher, they were well assured 
that it came from the fires which their friends had 
lighted, Upon this they set up loud shotits, and 
charging the enemy with augmented i 
them into the most craggy places. | The sh were 
re-echoed by those behind at the top of the moun- 
tain. And now the Macedonians fled with the ut 
most precipitation, Yet there were not above two 
thousand slain, the pursuit being impeded by the dif 
ficulty of the ascent. The Romans however pillag 
the camp, seized the money and slaves, and me 
absolute masters ofthe pass. “Chey then traversed the 
whole of Epirus, but with such order and discipline 
that, though they were at a considerable distance 
from their ships and the sea, and had not the u 
monthly allowance of corn or convenience of 
markets, they yet spared the country, which at the 
same time abounded in every thing. For Flaminias 
was informed that Philip, in his passage or rather 
flight through Thessaly, had compelled the peo] 
to quit their habitations and retire to the mountains, 
had burned the towns, and had ‘given as plunder to 
his men whatever was too abundant or cumbersome 
to be carried off; having thus, as it were, yielded 
up the country to the Romans. The eoleal SHER 
fore made a point of ict a with his men to re 
spect it'in their mareh, as ceded to them, and now 
their own. ¢ Tale 
The event quickly showed the benefit of this 
order. For, as soon as they entered ‘Thessaly, all 
it’s cities declared for them; and the Greeks within 
‘Thermopylic longed for the protection of Flaminius, 
and resigned to him their hearts. The Achieans re 
nounced their alliance with Philip, and by a solen 
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decree resolved to take part with the Romans 
against him. And though the JEtolians, who at 
that time were strongly attached to the Romans, 
made the Opuntians an offer to garrison and defend 
their city, they refused it'’; and, having sent for 
Flaminius, put themselves into his hands. 

It is reported of Pyrrhus that, when he first beheld 
from an eminence the disposition of the Roman 
army, he said, “ I observe nothing barbarian-like in 
*¢ the ranks of these barbarians.”? All indeed, who 
once saw Filaminius, spoke of him in the same terms. 
‘They had heard the Macedonians reprosent him as 
the fierce commander of a host of barbarians, who 
was come to destroy, and to enslave every thing: 
and, when afterward they met a young man ofa 
mild aspect, who spoke very good Greek, and was a 
lover of true honour, they were extremely struck 
with him, and excited the kind regards of their 
cities to him, as to a general who would lead them 
to liberty. _ 

After this, Philip seeming inclined to treat, Flami- 
nius came to an interview with him‘', and offered 
him peace and friendship with Rome, on condition 
that he left the Grecians free, and withdrew his gar- 
risons from their cities. And as he rejected those 
terms, it was obvious even to the partisans of Philip, 
that the Romans were not come to fight against 
the Greeks, but for the Greeks against the Mace- 
donians. : 
~The rest of Greece having voluntarily acceded to 
the confederacy, the consul entered Bceotia, but in 
_a peaceable manner, and the chief of the Thebans 
came to mect him. ‘They were inclined to the Ma- 


7° Distrusting their word, or knowing them to be a capricious 
and faithless people. Polybius has, in several places, given them 
this character. * 

x This interview lasted three days. (Polyb. xvii.) | Brachyllas, 
mentioned below (for so according to this author, his name should 
be written) was a great philippiser, who was subsequently assas- 
sinated. Livy, xxxili. 28., calls him ¢ Barcillus.’* 
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cedonian interest on account of Brachyllelis, but 
they honoured and respected Flaminius, and were 
sailits to preserve the friendship of both. Flami- 
nius received them with great ness, embraced 
them, and went on slowly with them, asking various 
questions and entertaining them with discourse, on 
purpose to give his soldiers time to come up: us 

dvancing insensibly to the gates of Thebes, he en- 
tered the city along with them. They did not in- 
‘deed quite relish the thing, but they were afraid to 
forbid him, as he came so well attended. ‘Then, as 
if he had not been master of the town, he endea- 
voured by race to bring it to declare for the 
Romans; king Attalus seconding him, and using all 
his rhetoric to the Thebans. But that piace ieee) 
in his eagerness to serve Flaminius, exerting himself 
more than his age could bear, was seized, as he -was 
speaking, with a giddiness or rheum which made him 
‘swoon away. A few days afterward, his fleet con- 
veyed him into Asia, where he died. The Bao- 
‘tians took part with the Romans. 

As Philip sent an embassy to Rome, Flaminius 
‘also despatched his agents to procure a decree of the 
‘senate prolonging his commission if the war con- 
‘tinued, or else empowering him to make peace". 
For his ambition made him apprehensive that, if a 
successor were sent, he should be robhed of all the 
honour of the war. His friends managed matters so 
well for him, that Philip failed in his application, and 
‘the command was continued to Flaminius. Havi 
‘received the decree, he was greatly elevated in h 
hopes, and immediately marched into Thessaly to 
carry on the war against Philip. His army con- 
sisted of more than twenty-six thousand men, of 
whom the #tolians furnished six thousand foot and 
three hundred horse. Philip’s forces were about 
equal in number. They marched therefore against 


™ See Polyb. xvii., and Liv. xxxii, 86,, &c, and for their subse- 
quent stations in the field, xx: * 
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_ and arrived near S a 
proposed to decide the affair with t 
oe such armies aig tl vr is 
se bane tg a muti: ba 
FE pnicm er ir courage a A ‘ 
Romans being ambitious to conquer th 
nians, whose valour and power A pee faa ten+ 
dered so illustrious ; and the M. acedppians fa 
if they could beat the Romans, w i th i 
i vey puacy seaers speleicneety te the Iai daeg 
sl raise the glory o: ve tha 
Alexander. Flaminius: therefore exhorted 
ps behave with the utmost courage ang hid 
Tantry, as they had to contend with braye adversa- 
ries in so glorious a theatre as Greece. On i 
other side in order to Hy Bip og NA 
cended an eminence without his camp, whi 
pened to be a burying:place ™, either ae it 
to be so, or in his hurry not attending toit, There 
he an oration, such as is usual before a battle; 
but the omen of a sepulchre spreading a dismal me- 
Jancholy among the he stopped in, confusion, 
an peed t off ee action till another day. 
ext morning at day-break, after a rainy night, 
alias sian eavop into a mist deel he pl 
as the day came on, a air di 
from the hills covered all the ground between the 
two camps. Those therefore who had ‘been des- 
patched on both sides to seize posts or to make dis- 
‘coveries, soon meeting unawares, engaged at 
Cynoscephalw, which are the s tops of many 
small hills standing opposite each other, and are so 
called fromthe resemblance [to the heads of dogs]. 
‘The success of these skirmishes was various on 
account of the unevenness of the ground, the same 
‘parties sometimes flying and sometimes pursuing, 


13 Neither Polybius, nor Livy (ib,.9, 10.), mentions this wiece af 
aie but. both of them notice the elephants tick Ptr 
in so 8. ‘tian action with so much elit, 


oe 
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and reinforcements were sent on both’ sides ‘as’ the 
‘combatants were scen to be alternately hard- 
and giving way; till at length, the bere 
the action became general. Philip, in tl a 
advanced from the rising ground with his whole 
‘anx against the Romans ; who could not, even the 
bravest of them, stand the shock of the’ united 
shields and the projected spears’, But Flaminius 
observing the enemy’s left wing separated and inter- 
sected by the hills, and having no hopes on the side 
upon which his troops had retreated, hastened to the 
‘other, and there charged the enemy ; where on ac- 
‘count of the inequality and roughness of the coun- 
try they were unable to preserve thé compactness of 
form, or line their ranks to any considerable depth, 
and were forced to fight man to man in heavy and 
unwieldly armour. For the Macedonian phalanx is 
like an animal of enormous strength, whileit keeps 
in’ one body, and preserves it’s union of! locked 
shields ; but when that is destroyed, each’ partien 
‘soldier loses his force, as well on account of the form 
of his armour, as because the strength ofeach con- 
sists rather in his being a part of the whole, than in 
his single person. When these were ronted, some 
ve chace to the fugitives ; others took in flank the 
Pricaunians, who were still fighting : the slanghter 
‘was prodigious, and the wing lately victorious was 
soon broken in such a manner, that they threw 
‘down their arms and fled. There were not fewer 
than eight thousand :slain, and about five thousand 
were ities prisoners. ‘That Philip himself escaped, 
was chiefly owing to the Altolians ; who began to 
plunder and ravage the camp, while the Romans 


were busied in the pursuit, so that at their return 
they found nothing left for themselves. Tye of 
This, from the first, occasioned mutual quarrels 


+4 The pike of the fifth man in file projected beyond the front. 
‘There was, therefore an amazing strength in the phalanx, while 
stood firm. But it had, likewise, it’s inconveniences, It eoul 
agt atall, except ina level andclear field. _ (Polyb. xvii, sub fin.) 
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and reproaches. But afterward Flaminius was 
_ much more sensibly hurt, when the /#tolians as- 
cribed the victory to themselves *, and endeavoured 
to give a similar impression to the Greeks. This re- 
port got such ground, that the poets and others, in 
the verses, &c. which were composed and sung upon 
this occasion, places them before the Romans. The 
verses most:in vogue were the following : 


Stranger ! unwept, unhonoured with a grave, 

Sec thrice ten thousand bodies of the brave ! 

The fierce /Etolians, and the Latian power 

Led by Flaminius, ruled the vengeful hour— 
/Emathia’s scourge : beneath whose stroke they bled ; 
And, swifter than the roc, the mighty Philip tled. 


-Alczus wrote this epigram in ridicule of Philip, 
and purposely misrepresented the number of the 
slain. The epigram was indeed in every body’s 
mouth, but Flaminius was much more affected by 
it than Philip; for the latter parodied. Alceus, as 
follows : 


| ; | 
Stranger! unleaved, unhonoured e’en with bark, 
This tree, the gibbet of Alcecus, mark ! 


But Flaminius, who was ambitious of the praise of 
Greece, was not a little provoked ; and therefore 
managed every thing subsequently by himself, pay- 
ing very little regard to the /&tohans. ‘They in 
their turn indulged their resentment ; and, when 
Flaminius had admitted proposals for an accom- 
modation, and received an embassy for that purpose 
from Philip, the tolians exelaimed in all the cities 
of Greece, that he had sold the peace to the Mace- 
donian, at atime when he might have put a final 
period to the war, and have destroyed that empire, 


*S Polybius (xvii) informs us, that the Macedonians in the first 
encounter had the advantage, and beat the Romans from the tops of 
the mountains, of which they had taken possession. And the 
Jattcr, he affirme, would: in all probability have been put to flight, had 
they not béen supported by the Atolian cavalry. . 


— 
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which first \enslaved the Greeks. These. speeches, 
though groundless, much perplexed the allies ; but 
Philip coming in person to treat ’*, and submitting 
himself and his kingdom to the discretion of Flami- 
nius and the Romans, removed all suspicion. — 
Thus Flaminius put an end to the war. 
stored to Philip his kingdom, but obliged him to re- 
nounce all claim upon Greece; fined him a thow 
sand talents ; took away all his ships, except ten; 
and sent Demetrius, ore of his sons, as “to 
Rome. In this pacification, he made a happy use 
of the present, and wisely provided for the % 
For Annibal the Carthaginian, an inveterate enemy 
to the Romans and at this time an exile, being at 
the court of Antiochus", exhorted that prince to 
meet fortune who now opened her arms to him ; and 
Antiochus himself finding his power very consider- 
able, and that his exploits had already gained him 
the title of Great, began to think of universal mo- 
narchy, and particularly of setting himself “on 
the Romans. Had not Flaminius therefore in his 
wisdom foreseen this, and concluded a peace **, An- 
tiochus might have joined Philip in the war with 
Greece ; and those two kings (then the most power- 
ful in the world) making a common cause, might 
have involved Rome afresh in conflicts and 
as alarming as those which she had experienced in 
the war with Annibal. But Flaminius, by thus inter- 
‘ing an intermediate space of peace between the 
two. wars, and finishing the one before the other be- 


** See Polyb. xvii. and Liy. xxxiii, 13.* 

+7 This isa mistake. Annibal did not arrive at the court of An- 
tiochus till the year after Flaminius had proclaimed the liberty of 
‘Greece at ‘the fethmian games ; Cato and Valerius Flaccus, the 
consuls of that year, having sent an embassy to Corthgs oie 
plain of him, upon which he privately left the city. (Liv. xxx. 
48, 49. 

ad Fidesisits, according to Polybius, was induced to conclude a 
«peace, upon learning that Antiochus was marching towards Greece 
iwith a powerful,army ; and Philip, he was afraid, might thereby be 
‘induced to continue the war. voy 
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essen of son once the last hope of Philip and the 


The'ten commissioners sent by the senate | to assist 
ee him to set the rest of Greece free, 
garrisons in the cities of Corinth, 
Shale, Demetrias, in order to secure them in 
the event of a war with Antiochus. But the ASto- 
lians, always vehement in their accusations, vehe- 
sip oe oom to excite a spirit of insurrection in 
the cities, calling upon Flaminius to loose ‘the 
shackles of Greece ;’ for so Philip used to term 
those cities. They asked the Greeks, * If they did 
* not find their chain set comfortable, now it was 
“more: Lp though heavier than before ; and 
** if they ‘did not consider Flaminius as the greatest 
* of benefactors, for having unfettered their feet and - 
* bound them by the'neck.” Flaminius. distressed 
by these val implored the council of deputies, 
and at last prev: with them, to deliver those 
cities from Page sieecer, in order that his favour te 
‘the Grecians might be complete. 

- They were then celebrating the Isthmian games”, 
and an innumerable company was seated to see the 
exercises. Vor Greece, now enjoying full peace 

_after alength of wars, and big secibaheexpecestian 
hapa la come ti ——. in great crowds uy ~ sed 
occasion. Sile nee being command: 
sound ee » @ herald went forth and made p 
clamation; ‘* That the Roman senate, and 
* Quinctius Flaminius the general and. eerie 
* having vanquished king Philipand the Macedonians, 
“ took off all impositions, and withdrew all garrisons 
« from Greece, and restored libertyand their own laws 
eto the Corinthians, Locrians, Phocians, Eubceans, 

* Acheans, Phthiotee, Magnesians, Thessalians, and 
“ Perrhebians.” 

At first, the proclamation was not generally or 
_ 1? These games were so named, from being celebrated in the 


isthmus of Corinth. had bee: Sis 
perpen ry te n originally instituted by Sisyphus, 
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distinctly heard, but a confused murmur ran 
the theatre; some wondering, some q 
and others calling upon the herald to repeat what he 
had said. Silence being again commanded, the 
herald raised his voice, so as to be. clearly under 
stood by the whole assembly. The’ shout which 
they gave in the transport of joy was so prodigious 
that it was heard as far asthe sea. The | le left 
their seats; there was no farther regard paid to the 
diversions; all hastened to embrace and to. address 
the preserver and protector of Greece. The hype 
bolical accounts, which have often been given 
‘effect of loud shouts, were then verified. For the 
‘crows, which happened at that titne to be. flyi 
over their heads, fell down into the theatre, 
breaking of the air seems to have been the cause. 
For the sound of many united voices being violently 
strong, the parts of the air are separated by it, anda 
void is left which affords the birds no support. Or 
perhaps the force of the sound strikes. the birds like 
an arrow, and kills them in an instant. Or 
a circular motion is caused in the air, as awl 
is produced in the sea by the agitations of a storm™. 
Flaminius, as soon as he saw the assembly risen 
‘and the crowd rushing toward him, had not avoided 
them and slipped aside, he must have been sur 
rounded and in all probability suffocated by such a 
multitude. | When they had almost spent them- 
‘selves in acclamations about his pavilion, and night 
was now come, they retired ; and whatever friends 
or fellow-citizens they happened to see, they em- 
braced and caressed again, and then went and con- 
cluded the evening togetherin feasting and merri- 
ment. There doubtless redoubling their joy, they 
began to recollect and discourse of the state of 
Greece: they observed, “ That notwithstanding the 
** many dreadful wars in which she had been e 
*< for liberty, she had never gained a more secure or 


*° Val. Max. iv. 8. mentions the same fact; and:a similar instance 
is recorded in the subsequent Life of Pompey, Vol. iv.* 
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“ agreeable enjoyment of it, than at present when 
“* others had fought for her; that glorious and im- 
** portant prize having hardly cost them a drop of 
“© blood, or a single tear: that, of human excellences, 
“< yalour and prudence were only seldom met with, but 
“¢ that justice was still more uncommon: that the 
“* Agesilauses, Lysanders, Niciases, and Alcibiadeses 
«¢ knew how to manage a war, and to gain victories 
‘both by sea and land; but not how to apply 
‘* their success to generous and noble purposes. So 
“ that with the exception of the battles of Mara- 
** thon, Salamis, Plateese, and ‘Thermopyle, and the 
“< actions of Cimon upon the Eurymedon and near 
*¢ Cyprus, Greece had fought to no other purpose 
“* but to bring the yoke upon herself: all the tro- 
“¢ phies, which she had erected, were monuments of 
_ “ her dishonour, and at last her affairs were ruined 
** by the unjust ambition of her chiefs. But these 
‘* strangers, who had scarcely a spark of any thing 
“* Grecian left”, who hardly retained a faint tradi- 
“‘ tion of their ancient descent from us, trom whom 
<¢ the least inclination or even word in our behalf | 
“‘ could not have been expected; these strangers 
<¢ have run the greatest risks and submitted to the 
* greatest labours, to deliver Greece from her cruel 
“© and tyrannical masters, and to restore her to h- 
“© berty.” : | 

These were the reflexions which the Grecians 
made, and by the actions of Ilammins, which were 
quite in unison with his proclamation, they were 
abundantly justified. Tor he immediately despatched 
Lentulus into Asia to set the Bargyllians free, and 
Titillius® into ‘Thrace to draw Philip’s garrisons 
out of the towns and adjacent islands. Publius Vil- 
jius set sail, in order to treat with Antiochus about 


2" According to Dion. Halic. Rome was stocked with inhabitants 
at first chiefly trom those Grecian colonies, which had settled in the 
‘south of Jtaly before the time of Romulus. ; 

** Polybius and Livy call him ‘ Lucius Stertinius.’. The Bargyt- 
lians were a Carian people. * . 
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the freedom of the. Grecians under his sway. and 
Fiaminius himself went to Chalcis, and #1 

to Magnesia, where. he removed the garrison, and 
replaced the goyertment in the hands of the 

At Argos, being appointed director of the - 
mean games, he settled the, whole order of them in 
the most correct manner, and upon that occasion 
eaused liberty to-be again proclaimed by the crier. 
And-as he passed through the other cities, he 
strongly recommended to them an adherence to law, 
a strict course of justice, and domestic peace and 
unanimity. He healed their divisions: he restored 
their exiles. In short, he took not more pleasure 
in conquering the Macedonians, than in reconciling 
the Greeks to each other ; and their liberty now ap- 
peared the least of the benefits, which they had re- 
ceived at his hands. 

It is said, that when Lycurgus the orator had de- 
livered Xenocrates the philosopher out of the hands 
of the tax-gatherers, who were hurrying him to pri- 
son for the tax paid by strangers, and had pi 
them for their insolence, Nenocrates subseqi 
meeting Lycurgus’ children, said.to them, 

** dren, I have made a noble return to your fat 

*¢ for the service he did me: for all the world 

* him for it.” But the returns, which attend 
minius and the Romans for their beneficence to the 
Greeks, terminated not in praises alone, but ju 
procured them the confidence of all mankind, and 
added greatly to their power. For now a yariety o 
people not only accepted-the governors set | 
them by Rome, but even sent for them, and de 
vered themselves into their hands. And not on 
cities and commonwealths, but kings when inj 
by other kings, had recourse to them for protection. 
So that, the Deity perhaps likewise co-operating, in 
ashort time the whole world became subject to thei 
dominion. Flaminius also valued himself most up | 
the liberty, which he had bestowed on Gueete. 
For, haying dedicated some silver bucklers together 


| 
le 
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with his own shield at Delphi, he put upon them the 
following inscription : 


Ye Spartan horsemen, twins of race divine ! 
This offering Titus of A‘neas’ line 

Presents, oblation proud to liberty : 

Titus, who bade the sons of Greecc be free. 


‘He offered likewise to Apollo a golden crown, with 
these verses inscribed upon it : 


This crown, which scatters far it’s golden raya, 
On thy ambrosial locks see Titus place ! 

O grant him, Phebus, bright in fame to shine, 
Who led the warriors of AEneas? line. 


The Grecians have had the noble gift of liberty 
twice conferred upon them in the city of Corinth ; 
by Flaminius on that occasion, and by Nero in our 
own days. It was granted, both times, during the 
celebration of the Isthmian games. Flaminius had 
it proclaimed by a herald; but Nero himself de- 
clared the Grecians free, and at liberty to be go- 
verned by their own laws, in an oration which he 
made from the rostrum in the public assembly. This 
however happened long afterward *. 

Flaminius next undertook a very just and honour- 
able war against Nabis, the wicked and abandoned 
tyrant of Lacedemon; but, in this case, he disap- 

inted the hopes of Greece. For, though he might 

ave taken him prisoner, he would not; but struck 
up a league with him, and left Sparta unworthily in 
bondage. Whether it was that he feared, if the war 
were protracted to any length, he might be super- 
seded by a successor sent from Rome, who would 
rob him of the glory of it**, or in his passion for 


25 ‘Two hundred and sixty-three years. 

2¢ Livy touches upon this reason ; but at the same time he men- 
-tions others, more to the honour of this great man. Winter was now 
coming on, and the siege of Sparta might have lasted a considerable 
‘time. The enemy’s country was so exhausted, that it could not 
supply him with provisions, and it was difficult to procure convoys 
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faine, was jealous of the reputation of Philopéemen: 


a man who upon all occasions had, i 

himself among the Greeks, and had partict ‘in 
that war given wonderful proofs both of cou 
conduct; insomuch that the Achwans gloried in 
him, as much as in Flaminius, and paid him the same 
respect in their theatres. This deeply cl 
Flaminius; he could not. bear that an; Areadi 
who had only commanded in some. inconsi 

wars upon the confines of his own country, s| 

be held in equal admiration with a Roman consul, 
who had fought for all Greece. Flaminius, however, 
did not want SOI for his conduct ; He had 
«put an end to the war,” he said, “ because he 
“ foresaw he could not, destroy the tyrant, without 
“involving all the Spartans in the mean time 
“ in heavy calamities.” ewe 
_ The Achwans decreed to Flaminius many ho 
nours; but none seemed equal to his services, ex 
‘cept one present, which pleased him above all 
rest.. It was this: the Romans, who had h 
misfortune to be taken prisoners in, the war 
Annibal, had been sold for slaves, and disperse 
various places. ‘Twelve hundred of them were 
‘in Greece. Their sad reverse of fortune 
always unhappy, but now (as might be expe 
they were still more so, when they met their sons, 
brothers, or-their acquaintance, and saw)them free 
while they themselves were slaves, and conquer 
while they were captives. Flaminius did not_ 
tend to take them from their masters, though 
heart sympathised with their distress. But 
Achans redeemed them at the rate of five minz a 


rvic 


from any other quarter. Besides, Villius was returned from the 
court of Antiochus, and brought advice that the peaee swith that | 
prince was not to be depended upon. In fact, he had) 

tered Europe with a fieet and an army more numerous than before. 
And what torces had they to oppose to him, in the evento 

ture, if Flaminius continued to employ his in the siege of Spar 
(xsxiv. 38, $4.) enue 
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man, and having collected them together made Fla- 
minius a present of them, just as he was going to 
embark ; so that he set sail with the highest satisfac- 
tion, having found a glorious recompence for his 
glorious services, a return suitable to a man of such 
humane sentiments and such a lover of his country. 
This, indeed, made the most illustrious part of his 
triumph. For these poor men got their heads 
shaved and wore the cap of liberty, as the custom of 
slaves is upon their manumission ”, and in this habit 
followed his chariot at his triumph. But to add to 
the spendour of the show, there were the Grecian 
helmets, the Macedonian targets and spears, and 
the other spoils borne in great pomp before him. 
And the quantity of money was not small; for, as 
Itanus ” relates it, there were carried in this triumph 
three thousand seven hundred and thirteen pounds 
of unwrought gold, forty-three thousand two hun- 
dred and seventy of silver, fourteen thousand five 
hundred and fourfeen pieces of coined gold called 
‘Philippics ; besides which, Philip was indebted a 
thousand talents. But the Romans were subse- 
quently induced, chiefly by Flaminius’ mediation, to 
remit this debt ; Philip was declared their ally, and 
his son, who had been with them as an hostage, was 
sent home. : 

After this, Antiochus passed over inte Greece 
with a large fleet and army, and solicited the states 
to rise in arms and tojoin him. The tolians, who 
had long been very ill-affected to the Romans, took 
his part, and suggested (as a basis, and pretence for 
the war) that he came to bring the Grecians liberty. 
The Grecians had no want of it, for they were free 


25 Allusions to this custom abound in the ancient writers : 
Ut ego hodie raso capite calous captam pileum, &c. 
; (Plaut. Amphitr. I. i.} 

This ceremony at Rome was performed in the temple of Teronia. 

*6 To ‘Itanus,’ the editors of Amyot’s French version ingeniousl 
prefix the syllable ‘ Tud.” Tuditanus is mentioned as a writer, bot 
by Macrob. Sat. i. 13, 16., and Plin. H. N. xiii. 13. 
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already ; but as he had no better cause to assi 
they instructed him to cover his attempt with 
splendid pretext. 

The Romans, fearing upon this account a re 
in Greece, as well as the strength of Antiochus 
the consul Manius Acilius to command in 
but ap, jointed Flaminius his licutenant” for 
sake, af his influence in Greece. His appearance: 
there immediately confirmed such as were yet friends | 
in their fidelity, and prevented those who were 
wavering from an entire defection. This was effe 
by the respect which they bore him ; for it operated | 
Tike a potent remedy at the beginning of a disease, _ 
There were a few indeed so entirely gained and 
corrupted, by the ABtolians, that his interest did not 
prevail with them; yet even these, though he was 
much irritated and exasperated against them at pre 
sent, he saved ater the battle. For Antioch 

ing defeated at Thermopyle and forced to 
pase embarked for Asia. alert & 
consul Manius went against some of the Biolians, 
and besieged their towns, abandoning oth 
Philip. Thus great ravages were committed by 
Macedonians among the Dolopiaus and s 
on one hand, and among the Athamanians 
Aparantians on the other: and Manius himse 
haying sacked the city of Heraclea, besieg 

actus, at, that time in the hands of the A® 

ut Flaminius, touched with compassion for Greece, 
went from Peloponnesus to the consul by water, 
and began to remonstrate with him for st n 
Philip to reap the frnits of his victory: adding, 
while he, to gratify his resentment, was spen 
time about one town, the Macedonians were 


27 According to Livy, it was not Titus, but Lucius Quinctius 
Flaminius (his brother} who was appointed lieutenant to Gla 
brio. (L.) (xxxvi. 1.) Plutarch’s account however is the 
buble, for the reason subjoined in the text. M. Ricard Hass 
ide note on the word ‘ Lieutenant,’ but it dogs not appear of 
sufficient importance to justify transcription,” c 
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duing whole provinces and kingdoms”. The be- 
sicged happened to see Flaminius, called to him 
from the walls, stretched out their hands, and 
begged his interposition. He gave them no answer, 
but turned round and wept, and then immcdiatel 
withdrew. Afterward, however, he discoursed wit 
Manius so effectually, that he appeased his anger, 
and procured the /Etolians a truce, and time to 
send deputies to Rome to petition for favourable 
terms. 

But he had much greater difficulties to encounter, 
when he applied to Manius in behalf of the Chalci- 
deans. The consul was highly incensed against 
them, on account of the marriage which Antiochus 
had celebrated among them, even after the war was 
begun ; a marriage every way unsuitable, as well as 
unseasonable, for he was far advanced in years, and 
the bride extremely young. The person with whom 
he thus fell in love was the daughter of Cleoptole- 
mus, and a virgin of incomparable beauty. This 
match brought the Chalcideans entirely into the 
king’s interest, and they suffered him to make use 
‘of their city as a place of arms. After the battle, he 
had fled with the utmost precipitation to Chalcis.; 
and taking with him his young wife, his treasures, 
and his friends, sailed thence to Asia. And now 
Manius in his indignation marched directly against 
Chalcis, Flaminius followed, and endeavoured to 
appease his resentment. At last, by his assiduities 
with him and the most respectable Romans who were 
likely to have an influence upon him, he succeeded. 
’ The Chalcideans, thus saved from destruction, con- 
secrated the most beautiful and the noblest of their 
public edifices to Titus Flaminius; and such in- 
scriptions as these are to be seen upon them to this 
day: ‘“ The people dedicated this Gymnasium to. 
~ Titus and Hercules:” and again elsewhere; “ The 
people consecrate the Delphinium to Titus and 


a8 See Liv. xxxvi. 34. for a more enlarged detajl.* 
k 2 
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Apollo.” . Nay, what is more, even in our days @ 
priest of Titus is formally elected and declared 5, and 
upon occasions of sacrifice to him, when the libations 
are over, they sing a hymn, the greatest part of 
which on account of it’s length I omit, and only 
give the conclusion : ‘ 


With Rome’s pure faith let echo ring; 
Her hallow’d faith, ye maidens, sing! 
Still, as our strains to heaven aspire, 
Jove, Rome, and Titus wake the lyre! 
‘Titus, our saviour, claims our praise: 
To him then grateful pwans raise * ! i 

The rest of the Grecians conferred upon him all 
due honours; and what realised those honours, an 
added to their lustre, was the extraordina: i 
of the people, which he had gained by his modera- 
tion. Ror if he happened to be at variance with 
_any one upon account of business, or about a point 
of honour (as for instance with Philopcemen, and 
with Diophanes general of the Achwans) he never 
indulged malignity, or carried his resentment into 
action; but let it expire in words, in such expostue 
lations as the freedom of public debates may seem to 
justify. No man indeed ever found him vindictive, 
but he often discovered a hastiness and levity of 
temper. Setting this aside, he was the most agree- 
able man in the world, and a pleasantry mixed with 
_strong sense distinguished his conversation. 

Thus, to divert the Achaans from their purpose 
of conquering the island of Zacynthus*, Be told 
them, “ It was as dangerous for them to put their 
* heads out. of Peloponnesus, as it was for the tor- 


9 This passage is considered as a remarkable one by the editors 
of Amyot’s French version, implying the apotheosis of a living 
mortal: and the wor thus paid is the subject of a curious dis- 

-sertation by the Abbé Mongault, Mem. de lAcad. des Inseri 
“tom. i, The duration, as well as the character, of this superstitious 
institution is worthy of attention. ‘The lapse of less than three 
centuries usually eflaces popular gratitude.* 

3° Hor, Zante.* 
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* toise to trust his, out of his shell.” In the first 
conference which Philip and he had about peace, 


Philip taking occasion to say, * ‘Titus, you come - 


“¢ with a numerous retinue, whereas I come quite 
* alone ;” Flaminius answered, ‘* No wonder that 
« you come alone, for you have killed all r 
*¢ friends and relations”. Dinocrates. the Mes. 
senian, being in company at Rome, drank until he 
was intoxicated, and then put on a woman’s habit, 
and danced in that disguise. Next day he applied 
to Tlaminius, and entreated his assistance in a de- 
sign, which he had conceived, to withdraw Messene 
from the Achzan league. Tlaminius answered, .‘¢ I 
«¢ will consider of it; but I am surprised that you, 
* who haye conceived such great designs, can sing 
« and dance at a carousal.”” And when Antiochus’ 
embassadors represented to the Achwans how nu- 
merous, the king’s forces were, and to make them 
r still more so, reckoned them up by all their 
names; “ I supped once,’ said I'laminius, 
‘© with a friend; and upon my complaining of the 
** number of dishes, and expressing my wonder 
“€ how he could furnish his table with such an im- 
 mense variety; * Be not uneasy about. that,’ said 
“ my friend, ‘ for it is all hog’s flesh, and the differ- 
© © ence is only in the dressing and the sauce.’ In 
« like manner I say to you, my Achwan friend, be 
*¢ not astonished at the number of Antiochus’ forces, 
* at these pikemen, these halberdiers, and these cui- 
« rassiers; for they are all Syrians, only distinguish- 
“ ed by the trifling arms which they bear.” 
__ After these illustrious actions in Greece,.and the 
conclusion of the war with Antiochus, Flaminius 
was created censor. . This is the chief’ dignity in the 
‘state, and the perfection, as it were, of all its -ho- 
nours*. He had for collegue the son of Marcellus, 
who had been five times consul. ‘They expelled four 


3 See Livy xl. 3, 4.* 
# See the Life of Camillus, not. (5.) Vol. L. 
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senators, who were men of no’ particular note ? 
they admitted as citizens all who offered "thy 


provided that their parents were free. But 
were forced to this by Terentius Culeo, a 

of the people, who, out of opposition to the no- 
as such orders from the commons. 
‘Two of the greatest and most powerful men of those 
times, Scipio Africanus and Marcus Cato, were then 
at variance with each other. ‘The former of these 
Flaminius appointed president of the senate, as the 
first and best man in the commonwealth; and with 
the latter he entirely UU eat upon the foll 
unhappy occasion*: Titus had a brother” 
Lucius Quinctius Flaminius, unlike him in all re- 
spects; a man quite abandoned in his pleasures, and 
totally regardless of decorum. This Lucius had a 
favourite boy, whom he carried with him, even when 
he commanded armies and governed provinces. 
‘One day as they were drinking, the boy making 
court to Lucius said; “I love you so 

that preferring your satisfaction to my own, T lef 
* a show of gladiators to come to you, though I 
«© have never yet scen a man killed.”? Lucius, “de. 
lighted with the flattery, replied; “ If that be all, 
** you need not be in the least unéasy, for I will 
* Soon cure your longing.” Upon which, he or 
dered a convict to be brought from the prison; and, 
having sent for one of his lictors, commanded him 
to strike off the man’s head, in the room re 
they were carousing. Valerius Antius writes, that 
this was done to gratify a mistress. And Livy re- 
lates, from Cato’s writings, that a Gaulish deserter 
being’ at the door with his wife and children, Lucius 
took him into the banqueting-room, and, to gratify 
his minion, killed him with his own hand; but 
(itis probable) said this, for the purpose of 

vating the charge. For that the person killed was 


33 See the Life of Cato, Vol. II., and also Liv. xxxix. 42., who 
gives Valerius Antias’ account.* 
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not a deserter, but a prisoner and a con 


wets 
he ini eee 


the matte: 


this account Cato, 


Upo: was censo 
and undertook to remove all fro' 
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ius, th 1e was of con. 
ty, His brother Taobgte i roceedin, 
| dishonour upon himself; and Rey both 


an t the people with tears, that Cato might 
” be oblige pag lags ‘reason for having fixed su 

a stigma upon so illustrious a family, "The hee 

ay ‘reasonable. Cato without the least hesi- 


elated the affair, and called-upon 
‘ius to declare on oath, whether it were not true. 
& ‘Lucius made no reply, the people determined 
e brand of infamy to be just, and conducted Cato 
ome with great honour from the tribunal. ; 
Titus, deeply concerned at his brother’s misfor- 
tune, | with the inveterate enemies of Cato, 
and gaining a majority in the senate quashed and 
annull all the contracts, leases, and purchases 
which Cato had made, relating to Ld public re- 
ve ; and stirred up many and violent prosecu- 
bp ti him. But I jdieecieek whether he 
acted well or agreeably to good policy, in thus be- 
coming a mortal enemy to a man, who had only 
Bek what became a lawful magistrate and a good 
citizen, for the sake of one who was a relation in- 
deed, but a most unworthy one, and who had only 
met with the punishment he deserved. On a sub- 
sequent exhibition of shows, however, the people 
assembled in the theatre, and the senate (ac- 
ig to custom) in the most honourable row, 
Lucius was observed to seat himself in an humble 
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offended. For Annibal having fled from Carthage, 
his country, took refuge at the court of Antiochus. 
But Antiochus, after he had lost the battle of Phry- 
gia, gladly accepting conditions of peace, Annibal 
was again forced to fly ; and after wandering through 
many countries, at length settled in Bithynia, and 
put himself under the protection of Prusias. ‘The 
Romans knew this perfectly well, but they paid no 
attention to it, considering him now as a man en- 
feebled by age, and cast off by fortune. Flaminius 
however, being sent by the senate upon an embassy 
to Prusias about other matters, and seeing Annibal 
at his court, could not endure that he should be 
suffered to live. And though Prusias used much 
intercession and entreaty in behalf of a man, who 
came to him as a suppliant, and lived with him 
under the sanction of hospitality, he could not 
prevail. 

It seems there was an ancient oracle, which thus 
prophesicd concerning the end of that general, 


Libyssan earth shall hide the bones of Annibal, 


He therefore thought of nothing but ending his 
days at Carthage, and being buricd in Libya. But 
in Bithynia there 1s a sandy place near the sea, 
which has a small village in it called Libyssa. In 
this neighbourhood Annibal lived. Having always 
however a distrust of Prusias on account of his ti- 
midity, and dreading likewise the machinations of 
the Romans, he had some time before ordered seven 
subterraneous passages to be dug beneath his house ; 
which were continued a long way under ground, 
and terminated in several distant places, all of them 
nearly indiscernible from without. By those passages, 
as soon as he was informed of the orders which 
Hlaminius had given, he attempted to make his 
escape ; but finding the king’s guards at the outlets, 
he resoived to kill himself. Some say, he wound 
his cloke about his neck, and ordered his servant. 


VP" 
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It is reported, that they met again at Ephesus ; 
and Annibal, as they walked together, taking the 
upper hand, Africanus suffered it and walked on 
without the least concern. They subsequently fell 
into conversation about great generals, and Annibal 
asserted that Alexander was the greatest general 
the world had ever seen, Pyrrhus the second, and 
he himself the third. Scipio smiled at this, and said; 
© But in what rank would you have placed yourself, 
*¢ if I had not conquered you?” * Oh, Scipio!” 
said he, * then I should not have placed myself the 
“¢ third, but the first *”.”’ 

The generality, admiring this moderation of Sci- 
pio, found the more fault with Flaminius for taking 
the spoils of an enemy whom another man had 
slain. There were some indeed, who applauded the 
thing, and observed ; “ That so long as Annibal 
‘“¢ lived, they must have regarded him as a fire, 
** which required only to be blown into a flame. 
«« That, when he was in the vigour of his age, it 
** was not his bodily strength or his right-hand, 
‘© which was so dreadful to the Romans; but his 
“* capacity and his experience, together with his 
‘* innate rancour and hatred to their name. And 
** that these are not altered by age; for the native 
*¢ disposition still over-rules the manners: whereas 
** fortune far from remaining the same changes 
“¢ continually, and by new hopes invites those to 
“* new enterprises, who were ever at war with us in 
“* their hearts.” And subsequent events contri- 


buted still more to Flaminius’ justification. Fer in 


the first place Aristonicus, the son of a harper’s 
daughter, upon the strength of his being reputed 
the natural son of Eumenes, filled the whole of Asia 
with tumult and rebellion: and Mithridates next, 
after such strokes as he had encountered from Sylla 
and Fimbria, and so terrible a destruction among 


37 This is recorded by Livy xxxv. 14., and (with some variation) 
by Plutarch himself, in his Life of Pyrrhus.* 
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is nothing either great or little 
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which we have to experience terminate 
our lives. For this reason, some i 
Piaminius did not act from himself; but 
ined in commission with. Lucius Scipio, 
= sole purpose of their embassy was: 
Annibal’s death**, As we have no 
any political or military act. 
and, ‘only now that he died in his bed, it. 
proceed to the parallel. : J 
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_ 38 See Livy xxxix. 51., where Annibal is rep 
this to the Sian of the Romans .in his last speech,* _ 
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fought for that country. And at a time when Phi- 
lopcemen, unable to defend his fellow-citizens who 
were engaged in a dangerous war, passed over into 
Crete, Flaminius having vanquished Philip in the 
heart of Greece, set cities and whole nations free. 
If we examine their battles, it will appear that Phi- 
lopcemen, while he commanded the Achzan forces, 
killed more Greeks, than Flaminius in asserting the 
Grecian cause killed Macedonians. 

As to their failings, ambition was the fault of 
Flaminius, and obstinacy that of Philopemen. The 
former was passionate, and the latter implacable. 
Flaminius left Philip in his royal dignity, and par- 
doned the /tolians: whereas Philopoemen, in his | 
resentment against his country, robbed her of se- 
veral of her dependencies. Besides, Flaminius was 
always a firm friend to those, whom he had once 
served; but Philopcemen, merely for the purpose 
of indulging his anger, was ever ready to destroy 
the merit of his former favours. For he had been 
a great benefactor to the Lacedemonians; yet he 
subsequently demolished their walls, and ravaged 
their country, and in the end entirely changed and 
overturned their constitution. Nay, he seems to 
have sacrificed his life to his passion and perverse- 
ness, by too hastily and unseasonably invading Mes- 
senia; instead of taking, like Flaminius, every pre- 
caution for his own security and that of ls troops. - 

But Philopcemen’s military expericnce was per- 
fected by his many wars and victories. And, while 
Flaminius decided his dispute with Philip in two 
engagements, Philoppeemen by conquering im an in- 
credible number of battles left fortune no room to 
question his skill. 

Flaminius moreover availed himself of the power 
of a flourishing commonwealth, and raised himself 
by it’s strength; but Philopcemen distinguished 
himself’ at a time, when his country was upon the 
decline. So that the success of the latter is to be 
ascribed solely to himself, and that of the former to 
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all the Romans. Tlie one had good troops to coi 
mand; and the other made those good, - 
commanded. And though the achievem 
Philopcemen, being performed against G 
not prove him fortunate, yet they prove him 
geous. Vor, where other things are equal, 
success must be owing to superior excellence, 
had to do with two of the most warlike of th 
cian nations ; the. Cretans who were the most artful 
and the Lacedwmonians who were the most vz 
and yet the former he mastered by policy, a 
latter by bravery. Add to this, that Flami 
his men ready armed and disciplined to his 
whereas Philopietien had the armour of his 
alter, and their discipline to new-model. So that 
the things most contributing to victory were the | 
vention of the one, while the other only i 
what was already in use. Accordingly, 
men’s personal exploits were many and signal ; b 
we find nothing of that kind remarkable in Flaminius. 
On the contrary, Archedemusa certain A%tolian said, 
by way of raillery, “ While I ran with my drawn 
«© sword to charge the Macedonians, who stood firm 
and continued fighting, Titus» was standing still, 
“© with his hands lifted up toward: heaven and pray- 
“ ing.” ‘ { om 
It is true, all the acts of Flaminins were glorious 
while he was general, and during his lieutenaney too; 
but Philopemen showed himself‘not less sérviceable 
and active among the Achians, while in a private 
eapacity, than when he had the command. For, 
when commander-in-chief, he drove Nabis out of the 
city of Messene, and restored the inhabitants to their 
liberty ; but he was only in a private station, when 
he shut the gates of Sparta against the general Dio- 
hanes and against Flaminius, and thus saved the 
cedamonians. Nature indeed had given him such 
talents for eommand, that he knew not only how to 
poet according to the laws, but how to govern the 
ws themselves, when the public good required it; 
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not waiting for the formality of the people's appoint- 
ing him, but rather employing them, when the occa- 
sion demanded it. For he was persuaded, that not 
he who is elected by the people, but he who thinks 
best for the-people, is the true general. 

There was undoubtedly something noble in the 
clemency and humanity of Flaminius toward the 
Greeks; but there was something still nobler in the 
resolution, which Philopcemen showed in maintain- 
ing the liberties of Greece against the Romans. For 
it is a much easier matter to be liberal to the weak, 
than to oppose and thus to risk offending the strong. 
Since therefore, after all our inquiry into their cha- 
racters, the superiority is far from obvious, perhaps 
we shall not greatly err, if we give to the Greek the 
palm of generalship and military skill, and to the 
Roman that of justice and humanity. ss 
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SUMMARY. 


Origin of the kingdom of Epirus, and genealogy of Pyrrhus. His 
Sather dethroned by the sons of Neoptolemus: Pyrrhus, while an 
infant, rescued from their hands, Glaucias, king of Illyria, re- 
‘ceives him under his protection, and places him on his paternal 
throne. He is again driven from Epirus; again returns, and 
divides the kingdom with Neoptolemus. The two sovereigns quar- 
vel: Pyrrhus anticipates, and kills his collegue. He goes to assist 
Alexander against Antipater. Dispute and war with Demetrius. 
Pyrrhus compared, in military talents, with Alexander the Great. 
Mildness of his character. His wife and children. He seizes 
part of Macedon; but quickly loses it, and makes peace with 
Demetrius: he takes up arms a@ second time against that prince, 
whose troops desert him. Pyrrhus 1s declared king of Macedon, 
He divides it with Lysimachus: goes to Athens: gives up Mace- 
don, and’ withdraws into Epirus. He meditates the asststing of 
the Tarentines against the Romans. Character of Cineas : his 
conversation with Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus embarks for Italy. His 
Jjicet shattered by a tempest. He establishes rigorous discipline at 
Tarentum, and encamps near the Romdns: engages them. His 
prudence and bravery. He defeats the Romans, and takes pos- 
session of their camp. Dispatches Cineas to Rome to negociate 
peace. Appius Claudius opposes the measure. The senate’s reply. 
Fabricius sent embassador to Pyrrhus, who in vain endeavours to 
make an impression upon him by presents and by terror. Fabri- 


eius’ opinion of Epicurus. The consuls apprise Pyrrhus of his 
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phystcian’s treachery. He gains a second victory. Different ac- 
count of Hieronymus: Pyrrhus? remark upon his success. He 
weceives an embassy from the Sicilians, and goes over into Sicily ; 
takes Eryx; refuses the Carthaginians peace; offends the Sicilians, 
who rise up against him ; returns into Italy, where he is attacked 
by the Mamertines ; attacks the Romans, and ts defeated. He 
Passes over into Macedon, where he routs Antigonus ; places a 
garrison of Gauls in /Ege, who plunder the tombs of the Mace- 
donian kings. He leads a powerful army against Sparta, and 
€ncamps near the city. The Spartans in the night-time dig a 
trench before it. Pyrrhus commences the attack. Exploits of 
some Spartans. He is at last obliged to retire. The Spartans 
receive succours. Pyrrhus quits Laconia, ard marches to Argos ; 
ts attacked by the Lacedemenians in his retreat, and cuts them in 
pieces. His son falls in the engagement. Omens upon his march 
He enters Argos: Battle by night: Disastrous presage. He 
meets with various obstacles to his retreat ; is wounded by a woman 
with a tile. His head cut off by a soldier. Funeral honours paid 
him by Antigonus. 


SOME historians write, that Phaéton was the first 
king after the deluge [of Deucalion] who reigned 
over the Thesprotians and Molossians’, and that he 
was one of those who came with Pelasgus into 
Epirus. Others say, that Deucalion and Pyrrha, 

er they had built the temple of Dodena’*, settled 
among the Molossians. At a subsequent period 
Neoptolemus* the son of Achilles, taking has people 
with him, possessed himself of the country, and 
left a succession of kings after him called Pyrrhide : 
for in his infancy he was called Pyrrhus; and he 
gave that name to one of his legitimate sons, whom 


* These were inhabitants of Epirus. (Hod. Albania.) The 
Jatter province was remarkable for the size and strength of it’s 
mastiffs.* 

* This was, probably, only a druidical kind of temple. 

3 Between Deucalion’s flood (about B. C. 1503.) and the times 
of Neoptolemus, there was a space of nearly three hundred and forty 
years. See Pausan. i 
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he had by Lanassa the daughter of Cleodes som of 
Hyllus. From that time Achilles received divine 
honours in Epirus, being stiled in the language 
of that country Aspetos (‘the Inimitable’). After 
these first kings, those who followed became 
entirely barbarous, and both their power and their 
actions sunk into the utmost obscurity. Th: 
is the first whom history mentions, as remarkable 
for having polished and improved his cities with 
Grecian customs‘, with letters and good laws. 
Alcetas was the son of Tharrytas, Arybas of Alcetas; 
and of Arybas and Troias his queen was born . 
cides. He married Phthia the daughter of Menon 
the Thessalian, who acquired great reputation in the 
Lamian war*, and next to Leosthenes was the most 
considerable. of the confederates. By Phthia, Ala- 
cides had two daughters named Deidamia and 
Troias, and a son named Pyrrhus. 
i the Molossians, rising against A®acides, de- 
josed him and brought in the sons of Neoptolemus*. 
tv n this occasion, the friends of AZacides were 
en and slain: only Androclides and Angelus 
esi with his infant son, though he was much 
sought by his enemies, and carried him off with his 
nurses and a few necessary attendants. The train 
rendered their flight difficult and slow, so that 
were soon overtaken. In this extremity they plat 
the child in the hands of Androcleon, Hippias, and 
Neander, three active young men upon whom they 
could depend; and ordered them to make the best 
of their way to Megariw, a town in Macedon: while 
they themselves, partly by entreaty and partly by 
force, stopped the course of the pursuers till even- 
ing; when, having with much difficulty gotten rid 
4 Justin (xvii $.) does not ascribe the civilising of the Molos- 
sians to Tharrytas, but to Arybas the son of Alcetas 1, who had 
himself been humanised by his education at Athens. 
5 This war was declared by the Athenians against Alexander's 
successors, and was so denominated from Lamia, a city of Thessaly, 


where Antipater king of Macedon was besieged by Leosthenes.* 
§ This Neoptolemus was the brother of Arybas, 
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of them, they hastened to join those who carried the 
young prince. At sun-set they thought themselves 
near the summit of their hopes, but they met with 
a sudden disappointment. When they came to the 
river which runs by the town, it looked rough and 
dreadful, and upon trial they found it absolutely un- 
fordable. For the current being swelled with the 
late rains was very high and boisterous, and the 
darkness added to it’s horror. They now despaired 
of getting the child and his nurses over, without ad- 
ditional assistance; when perceiving some of the in- 
habitants on the other side, they implored them to 
assist their passage, and held up Pyrrhus toward 
them. But, though they called out loudly and en- 
treated earnestly, the stream ran so rapidly and made 
such a roaring, that they could not be heard. Some 
time was spent, while they were thus bawling out on 
one side, and listening to no purpose on the other. 
At last one of Pyrrhus’ company thought of peeling 
off a piece of oak-bark, and of expressing upon it 
with the tongue of a buckle the necessities and the 
fortunes of the child. This he accordingly put in 
execution ; and having rolled the piece of bark about 
a stone, which was made use of to give force to the 
motion, he threw it to the other side. Some say, he 
bound it fast to a javelin, and darted it across. When 
the people on the other side had read it, and saw 
there was not a moment to lose, they cut down trees 
and made araft of them, and passed the river upon 
it. It happened that the first man, who reached the 
bank, was named Achilles. He took Pyrrhus in his 
arms, and conveyed him over, while his companions 
_ performed the same service for his followers. — 
Pyrrhus and his train, having thus reached the 
other side in safety and escaped their pursuers, con- 
tinued their route, till they arrived at the court of 
Glancias king of Illyria’. Here they found the king 


7 Hod. Sclavonia, Dalmatia, Croatia, and Bosnia.* 
F 2 
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sitting in his palace with the queen his consort®, and 
laid the child in the posture of asuppliant at his feet. 
The king, who ean in fear of Cassander the enemy 
of ASacides, remained a long time silent, consider- 
ing what part he should act: while Pyrrhus of his 
own accord creeping closer to him, took hold of his 
robe, and raising himself up to his knees, by this 
action first excite a smile, and afterward compas- 
sion; for he thought he saw a petitioner before him, 
begging his protection with tears, Some say it was 
not Glaueias, but the altar of the domestic gods 
which he approached, and that he raised himself by 
embracing it ; whence it appeared to Glaucias, that 
heaven itself was interested in the infant’s favour. 
For this reason, he immediately put him into the 
hands of the queen, and ordered her to bring him 
up with his own children. His enemies demanded 
him soon afterward, and-Cassander offered two hun- 
dred talents in return, but Glaucias refused to deliver 
him up; and when he attained the age of twelve 
years, conducted him into Epirus at the head of an 
army, and paces him upon the throne. 

Pyrrhus had an air of majesty rather terrible, than 
august. Instead of teeth in his upper jaw, he had 
one continued bone, marked with small lines re- 
sembling the divisions'of a row of teeth. It was be- 
lieved, that he cured the swelling of the spleen by 
sacrificing a white cock, and with his right foot 
gently — the part affected’, the oom: lying 
upon their backs ‘he that purpose. here was no 


% Justin (ib.) calls this princess Beroa, and says she was of the 
family of the Macide; which must have been the reason of their 
seeking refuge for Pyrrhus in that court. (L.) The same historian 
subsequently states that he was not re-instated in his dominions 
by Glaucias, but recalled by the compassion of his subjects, who 
assigned him tutors during his minority.* 

9 The effect of a royal touch upon morbid habits of body, was 
highly estimated in this country till a very late period, Dr, John- 
son was carried from Lichiield to London, at the beginning of the 
last century, to enjoy the benefit of it}* 
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pérson, however poor or mean, to whom this relief, 
if requested, was refused. He received no reward, 
except the cock for sacrifice, and this present was 
very agreeable to him. It is also said, that the great 
toe of that foot had a divine virtue in it; for after 
his death, when the rest of his body was consumed, 
it was found entire and untouched by the flames. 
But this account belongs to the sequel.” 

When he was about seventeen years of age, and 
seemed to be quite established in his kingdom, he 
happened to be called out of his own territories to 
attend the nuptials of one of Glaucias’ sons, with 
whom he had been educated. Upon this occasion 
the Molossians again revolting drove out his friends, 
pillaged his treasures, and put themselvcs once more 
under Neoptolemus. Pyrrhus having thus lost the 
crown, and being in want of every thing, applicd to 
Demetrius the son of Antigonus, who had married 
his sister Deidamia. This princess, when very young, 
had been promised to Alexander the son of Koxana 
(by Alexander the Great) but that family being un- 
fortunately cut off", she was given at a proper age 
to Demetrius. In the celebrated battle of Ipsus, in 
which all the kings of the earth were engaged "’, 
Pyrrhus accompanied Demetrius; and, though but 
young, bore down all before him, and highly distin- 
guished himself among the combatants. Neither did 
he forsake Demetrius, when unsuccessful, but kept 
for him those cities of Greece with which he had 
been entrusted ; and, when the treaty was concluded 
with Ptolemy, went to Egypt as an hostage. There, 
both in hunting and in other exercises, he gave 
Ptolemy proofs of his strength and indefatigablencess. 


to See Plin. H. N. vii. 2., xxviii. 3.* 

™ See Diod. Sic. xix. 11, 105, &c.* 

** About B.C. 301. Plutarch says ‘ all the kings of the carth 
were engaged,’ because Lysimachus, Selencus, Ptolemy, and Cas- 
sander on one side, and Antigonus and Demetrius on the other, 
were there in person. (L.) The numbers engaged were upward of 
150,000, and victory declared for the former; Antigonus having 
fallen in the action, and Demetrius flying into Grcece.* 
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Observing that among Ptolemy’s wives Berenice was 
she who had the greatest power, and was most emi- 
nent for virtue and understanding, to her he most 
strongly attached himself. For he had a particular 
art off making his court to the great, while he over- 
looked those that were beneath him. And as in his 
whole conduct he paid the utmost attention to de- 
cency, temperance, and prudence, Antigone (who 
was the daughter of Berenice, by her first husband 
Philip) was given to him, in preference to many 
other young princes. 

Upon this account, he was held in higher honour 
than ever; and Antigone proving an excellent wife 
procured him men and money, which enabled him 
to recover his crown. On his arrival in Epirus, his 
subjects received him with open arms; for Neopto- 
emus, by his arbitrary and tyrannical government, 
had rendered himself obnoxious to the people. Never- 
theless Pyrrhus, apprehending that Neoptolemus 
might have recourse to some of the other kings, 
came to an agreement with him, and associated him 
in the kingdom. But in process of time there were 
some, who privately sowed dissension and jealousies 
between them. Pyrrhus’ chief quarrel with Neopto- 
emus is said to have taken it’s rise as follows : It had 
been a custom for the kings of Epirus to hold an 
assembly at Passaron, a place in the province of the 
Molossians ; where, after sacrificing to Jupiter ‘ the 
Warrior,’ mutual oaths were taken by them and 
their subjects: by the kings, “ to govern according 
to law ;” and by the people, “ to defend the crown 
according to law.’ Upon this occasion, both the 
kings met attended by their friends, and after the 
ceremony great presents were made on all sides. 
Among the rest Gelon, who was most cordially at- 
tached to Neoptolemus, paid his respects to Pyrrhus, 
and made him a present of two yoke of oxen”. 


"3 This present of an animal, so highly valued for it’s agricultu- 
ral uses, was characteristical of the simplicity of ancient times. 
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Myrtilus, one of this prince’s cupbearcrs, begged 
them of him; but Pyrrhus refused him, and. gave 
them to another. Gelon perceiving that Myrtilus 
took the disappointment extremely ill, invited him 
to sup with him. After supper (and, as some say, 
other drunken familiarities) he solicited him to em- 
brace the interest of Neoptolemus, and to poison 

rhus. Myrtilus seemed to listen to his sugges- 
tions with satisfaction; but he discovered the whole 
to his master. He then, by Pyrrhus’ order, intro- 
duced to Gelon the chief cupbearer Alcxicrates, as 
a person who wished to participate in the conspiracy ; 
for Pyrrhus was anxious to have morc than one wit- 
ness to so black an enterprise. Gelon being thus 
deceived, Neoptolemus was deceived along with 
him; and thinking the affair in great forwardness, 
could not contain himself, but in the excess of his 
joy mentioned it to his friends. One evening in par- 
ticular, being at supper with his sister Cadmia, he 
discovered the whole design, thinking no body else 
within hearing. And indeed there was no person in 
the room but Phenarete, the wife of Samon chief 
keeper of Neoptolemus’ cattle; and she lay upon a 
couch with her face turned toward the wall, and 
seemed to be asleep. She heard the whole however 
without being suspected, and going the next day to 
Antigone, Pyrrhus’ wife, related to her all that Ne- 
optolemus had told his sister. This was immediately 
laid before Pyrrhus, who for the present took no 
notice of it. But upon occasion of a solemn sacrifice 
he invited Neoptolemus to suppers and seized that 
opportunity to kill him. For he was well assured, 
that all the leading men in Epirus were strongly at- 
tached to him, and wished him to remove Neoptos 
lemus out of the-way ; in order that, no longer satis- 
fied with a small share of the kingdom, he might 
possess himself of the whole, and by following his 
genius rise to lofty attempts. And as they had now 
a strong suspicion besides, that Neoptolemus was 
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practising against him, they thought this the very 
time to prevent him by giving him the fatal blow. 

In acknowledgement of the obligations which he 
had to Berenice and Ptolemy; he named his son by 
Antigone Ptolemy; and called the city, which he 
built in the Chersonese of Epirus, Berenicis. From 
this time he began to conceive many great designs, 
but his first hopes comprehended. all that was near 
home; and he soon found a plausible pretence to 
concern himself in the affairs of Macedon. An- 
tipater, the eldest son of Cassander, had killed. his 
mother Thessalonica, and expelled his, brother 
Alexander. Alexander sent to Demetrius for suc- 
cour, and implored likewise the. assistance of 

trhus. Demetrius, having many affairs upon his 
hands, could not immediately comply ; but Pyrrhus: 
came and demanded, as the reward of his services, 
the city of Nympha't and all the maritime coast 
of Macedon, together with Ambracia, Acarnania, 
and Amphilochia, which.were some of the coun- 
tries not originally belonging to that kingdom. 
The young prince agrecing to the conditions, Pyrrhus 
took possession of these countries, and secured them 
with Nis garrisons; after which he went on con- 
quering the rest for Alexander, and driving Antipater 
before him. 

King Lysimachus was well inclined to give An- 
tipater assistance, but he was so much engaged 
with his own affairs, that he could not find time 
for it. Recolfecting however that Pyrrhus would 
refuse nothing to his friend Ptolemy, he forged 
letters im Ptolemy’s name, injoining him to evacuate 

‘4 Dacier thisks Apollonia might be called *Nymphiea from 
Nymphecum,a celebratedrock in it’s neighbourhood so well described 
inthe si it Life of SyNa, See also Dion. Cass. xii. 45, and 
Straho, vii. ‘ius would rend ‘ Tymphea,’ that being the name: 
of a town in those parts. ‘There was a town called * Nympheum ” 
in the Tauric’ Chersonese, but that could not be meant in this 


place. (L.) . 
Ambracia, Acarnania, and Amphilochia were provinces of Epirus” 
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Macedon, and to be satisfied with three hundred 
talents from Antipater. But Pyrrhus no sooner 
opened the letters, than he perceived the forgery. 
For instead of the customary salutation, “ The father 
to his son, greeting,” they began with, “ King Pto- 
lemy to king Pyrrhus, greeting.” Upon this he in- 
veighed against Lysimachustor the fraud, but listened 
notwithstanding to proposals of peace; and the three 
princes met to offer sacrifices on the occasion, and 
to swear upon the altar to the articles. A boar, a 
bull, and a ram being Ied up as victims, the ram 
dropped down dead. ‘The rest of the company laugh- 
ed at the accident; but Thoodotus the soothsayer 
advised Pyrrhus not to swear, declaring that the Deity 
presignified the death of one of the kings; upon 
which he refused to ratify the peace '’. 

Alexander’s affairs were thus advantageously set- 
tled: nevertheless, Demetrius came; but it soon ap- 
peared that he now came unrcquested, and that his 
presence excited rather fear than gratitude. Whien 
they had spent a few days together in mutual distrust, 
they latd snares for each other; but Demetrius find- 
ing the first opportunity, was beforchand with Alex- 
ander, killed him, and got himself proclaimed king 
of Macedon. 

He had for a long time had suljccts of complaint 
against Pyrrhus, on account of the inroads which that 
prince had made into Thessaly. Besides, the ambition 
to extend their dominions, which is a distemper na- 
tural to kings, rendered theirneighbourhood mutuallv: 
alarming. ‘These jealousies increased after the death 
of Deidamia. At last each having possessed himself 
of part of Macedon, and having the same objcct in 
view (the gaining of the whole), this produced of 
course new causes of contention. Demetrius marched 
against the Actolians,and reduced them. After which, 


*§ Alexander, as it “pears below, was murthered soon afterward; 
the oracle most probably, as was usually the case, suggesting and 
inspiring it’s own accomplishment.” 
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he left Pantauchus among them with a considerable’ 
force, and went himself to see Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus, 
as soon as he was apprised of his design, set off to 
meet him; but taking a wrong route, they inadyert- 
ently passed each other. Demetrius entered Epi 
and committed great ravages; and Pyrrhus, falli 
in with Pantauchus, gave him battle. The dispute 
‘was warm and obstinate on bothsides, especiallywhere 
the generals fought. For Pantauchus, who in dex- 
terity, courage, and strength stood foremost HEA 
Demetrius’ officers, and was besides a man of a hig! 
andambitiousspirit, challenged Pyrrhusto the combat. 
And Pyrrhus, who was behind none of the princes of 
his time in valour and renown, and who was desirous 
to appropriate to himself the honours of Achilles 
rather by his sword than by kindred, advanced through 
the first lines against Pantauchus. They began with 
thejavelin; and, then coming to the sword, exhausted 
all that art or strength could supply. Pyrrhus re- 
ceived one wound, and gave his adversary two, one 
in the thigh and the other in the neck, by which he 
overpowered him and brought him tothe ground; but 
he could not kill him, because he was rescued by his 
friends. The Epirots, elated with their prince’s vie- 
tory and admiring his valour, broke and dispersed 
the Macedonian phalanx, and pursuing the fugitives 
slew immense numbers of them, and took five thou- 
sand prisoners. 

This battle did not so much excite the resentment 
and hatred of the Macedonians against Pyrrhus for 
what they sufiered, as it inspired them with an esteem 
of his abilitics and admiration of his valour, and fur-" 
nished a subject of discourse to all who were witnesses 
of his exploits, or were engaged against him in the 
action. For he recalled to their minds the counte- 
nance, the swiftness, and the motion of Alexander 
the Great; in Pyrrhus, they thought they saw the 
very image of his force and his impetuosity. And 
while the other kings represented that hero only in 
their purple robes, the number of their guards, the 
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bend of the neck "*, and the lofty manner of speaking, 
the king of Epirus represented him in deeds of arms 
and personal achievements. And of hiseminent skill, 
in ordering and drawing up an army, we have proofs 
in the writings which he left behind him. It 1s also 
said that Antigonus, being asked, * Who was the 
“ greatest general?” answered, “ Pyrrhus would be 
“ go, if he lived to be old.” Antigonus, indeed, spoke 
only of the generals of his time: but Annibal said 
that of all who had ever existed, the first in genius 
and skill was Pyrrhus, the second Scipio, and he him- 
self the third; as we have stated in the Life of 
Scipio’. This was the only science, to which he 
applied himself, the subject of all his thoughts and 
conversation: for he considered it as a royal study, 
and looked upon other arts as mere trifling amuse- 
ments. And it is reported that, when he was asked, 
* Whether he thought Python or Caphisias the best 
“ musician?”  Polysperchon '*,” said he, “ is the 
‘“ general ;”’ intimating that this was the only point, 
which it became a king to cxamine or to understand. 

In the intercourse of life he was mild, and not 
easily provoked, but ardent and quick to repay a 
kindness. For this reason, he was deeply afflicted at 
the death of Airopus: “ EIis friend,”’ he said, * had 
“© only paid the tribute to nature ; but he blamed and 
“ reproached himsclf for having put off his acknow- 
“ ledgments, till by these delays he had lost the op- 
“ nortunity of making any return. For those, who 
“ owe money, can pay it to the heirs of the deccase ; 
“ but, when a return of kindnesses is not made to a 
“ person in his life-time, it grieves the heart that has 


6 Which was the courtly carriage of the times, during ‘lexander’s 
So Alcibiades’ friends imitated that great man in his defec- 
tive articulation! * 

'7 This is differently related in the Life of Flaminius, p. 59 of this 
val., which is most probably referred to in this place. There it is said 
that Annibal placed Alexander first, Pyrrhus second, and himself 
third. Plutarch was probably, in one or both cases, obliged to 
quote from memory. 

*8 One of Alexander's chief captains.® 
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it any goodnessand honour.” When some advised 
im to banish a certain ill-tongued Ambracian, who 
abused him behind his back; “Let the fellow stay 
“here,” said he, “ and speak against me to ¢ > 
“ rather than ramble about, and give me a bad ch 
 racter to the whole world.” And some young men 
ing taken considerable liberties with his character 
in their cups, and being subsequently be- 
fore him to answer for it, he demanded of them; 
« Whether they had really said such things?” “ We 
“did indeed, sir,’ answered one of ‘them, * and 
“should have said a great deal more, if we had had 
“ more wine.” Upon which he laughed, and dis- 
missed them. 

After the death of Antigone, he married several 
wives for the ey rst of interest and power; namely, 
the daughter of Autoleon king of the Peonians’’, 
Bireenna the daughter of Bardyllis king of the Ily- 
rians, and Lanassa the daughter of Agathocles of 

racuse, who brought him in dowry theisle ofCoreyra 
which her father had taken. By Antigone he had a 
son named Ptolemy, by Lanassa Alexander, and by 
Bircenna his youngest son Helenus. Allthes¢ princes 
had naturally a turn for war, and he quickened their 
martial ardour by giving them a suitable education 
from their infancy. For it is said, when he was asked 
by one of them, at that time a child, “'To which of 
“them he would leave his kingdom?” he replied, 
«To him, who has the sharpest sword.”’ -This was 
very like Gidipus’ tragical legacy to his sons, 


te * 


‘The sword’s keen point th’ inheritance shall part *°. 


After the battle Pyrrhus returned home distin« 
guished with glory, and still more elevated in his 
sentiments. ‘The Epirots having given him on this 
occasion the name of ‘ Eagle,’ he said, “If Iam 
“an eagle, you have made me one; for it is upon 


A people of Macedon.* —* Eurip. Phan, 66, 
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« our arms, as upon wings, that I have risen so 
éc ig . 

Soon afterward, having received intelligence that 
Demetrius lay dangerously ill, he suddenly entered 
Macedon *, intending only an inroad to pillage the 
country. But he was very near seizing the whole, and 
taking the kingdom without a blow. For he pushed 
forward as far as Edessa, without meeting any resiste 
ance: on the contrary, many of the inhabitants res 
paired to his camp, and joined him. ‘The danger 
awakened Demetrius, and made him act above his 
strength. His friends likewise and officers quickly 
assembled a large body of troops, and advanced against 
Pyrrhus with much spirit and vigour. But, as he had 
come only with a design to plunder, he did not wait 
to receive them. Lle lost however a considerable 
number of men in his retreat, for the Macedonians 
harassed his rear the whole way. , 

Demetrius, though he had driven out Pyrrhus with 
so much ease, was far from slighting and despising 
him afterward. But as he meditated great things, and 
had determined toattempt the recovery of lis paternal 
kingdom ™ with an army of an hundred thousand men 
and five hundred sail of ships, he thought it not pru- 
dent either to embroil himself with Pyrrhus, or to 
leave behind him so dangerous a neighbour. And as 
hewas not at leisure to continue the war, he concluded 
a peace with him, that he might turn his arms with 
more security against the other kings*. His designs 
were soon discovered by this peace, and by the mag- 
nitude of his preparations. ‘The kings were alarmed, 
and sent embassadors to Pyrrhus with letters, express- 
ing their astonishment that he should neglect this 
opportunity of making war upon Demetrius. They 
represented with how much casc he might drive him 
out of Macedon, engaged as he was in many trouble- 
some enterprises; instcad of which he waited till 


* B.C. 284. 23 Of Asia.* 
_4 Beleucus of Asia, Ptolemy of Egypt, and Lysimachusof Thrace. 
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Demetrius had despatched all his’ other affairs, and 
was grown sO iMieh more powerful as to be able to 
bring the war to his own doors, and to put him under 
the necessity of fighting for the altars of his gods and 
the sepulchres of his ancestors in Molossia itself; and 
this too, when he had just been deprived by Deme- 
trius of the isle of Corcyra together with his wife. 
For Lanassa having lodged her complaints against 
Pyrrhus, as paying more attention to his other wives 
eoeeen barbarians) than to herself, had retired to 

Joreyra; and wishing to marry another king, invited 
Demetrius to receive her hand, knowing him to be 
more inclined to marriage than any of the neighbour- 
ing princes. Accordingly he sailed to the island, mar- 
ried Lanassa, and Jeft a garrison in the city. 

‘The kings, at the same time that.they wrote these 
letters to Pyrrhus, took the field themselves to harass 
Demetrius, who delayed his expeditionand continued 
his preparations. Ptolemy put to sea with a large 
fleet, and drew off many of the Grecian cities. Ly- 
simachus entered the Upper Macedon from Thrace, 
and ravaged the country. And Pyrrhus taking up 
arms at the same time marched against Beroea, ex- 
pecting (as it actually fell out) that Demetrius would 
go to meet Lysimachus, and leave the Lower Macedon 
unguarded. ‘The night before he set out, he dreamed 
that Alexander the Great called him; and that when 
he came to him, he found him sick in bed, but was 
received with many obliging expressions of friendshi 
and a promise of sudden assistance. Pyrrhus said, 
“© How can you, sir, who are so sick, be able to assist 
“me?” Alexander answered, “ I will do it with my 
** name;’? and at the same time mounted a Nisan 
horse *, and seemed to lead the way. 

24 Nisa was2 province near the Caspian sea, celebrated(as Strabo, 
xi. informs us) for it’s breed of horses. (L.) One of it?s meadows, 
upon which upward of fifty thousand mares were generally feeding, 
was very properly called ‘Hippobotos” The kings of Persia used 
to furnish their stud from that place. It’s character flourishes to 
this day, Louis XV., say the modern editors of Amyot, requested 
a supply of them from Thamas Khouli-Kan,* 
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Pyrrhus, highly encouraged by this vision, advanced 
with the utmost expedition; and having traversed the 
intermediate countries, came before Beraea, and took 
it. There he fixed his hcad-quarters, and reduced 
the other cities by his generals. When Demetrius 
received intelligence of this, and perceived moreover 
a spirit of mutiny among the Macedonians in his 
camp, he was atraid tou procced farther; lest when 
they came in sight of a Macedonian prince”, and 
one of an illustrious character too, they should go 
over to him. He therefore turned back, and Ied 
them against Pyrrhus, who was a stranger, and the 
object of their hatred. Upon his encamping near 
Bercea, many inhabitants of that place mixed with 
his soldiers, and highly extolled Pyrrhus. They re- 
presented him as a man invincible in arms, of uncom- 
mon magnanimity, and one who treated those that 
fell into his hands with the utmost gentleness and hu- 
manity. ‘Lherewere also some of Pyrrhus’ emissaries, 
who pretending to be Maccdonians observed to De- 
metrius’ men, that then was the time to get free from 
his cruel yoke, and to embrace the interests of Pyr- 
thus, who was a popular man and who loved a soldier. 
After this, the chief part of the army was in a ferment, 
and they cast their eyes around for Pyrrhus. It hap- 
pened, that he was at that moment without his hel- 
met; but recollecting himself, he quickly put it on, 
and was immediately known by his lofty plume and 
his crest of goat’s horns“. Many of the Macedo- 
nians now ran to him, and begged him to give them 
the word; while others crowned themselves with 
‘branches of oak, because they saw them worn by 
those about him. Some had even the confidence to 
tell Demetrius, that his most prudent measure would 
he to withdraw, and lay down the government. As 


. 35 Lysimachus. 

© Alexander the Great is represented on his medals with such a 
crest. The goat, indeed, was the symbol of the kingdoin of Mace- 
don. The prophet Daniel (viii. 5, &c.) uses itas such. The orie 
gmal of that symbol may be found in Justin. 
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‘he found the motions of the army agreeable to this 
kind of discourse, he was terrified and went off pri- 
vately, disguised in a mean cloke and a common 
Macedonian hat. Thus Pyrrhus’ became master of 
the camp without striking a blow, and was proclaimed 
king of Macedon. etn fe 
Soon afterward Lysimachus made his appearance, 
and, pretending that he had contributed equally to 
Demetrius’ flight, demanded his share of the kingdom. 
thus, as he thought himself not sufliciently esta- 
blished among the Macedonians, but rather in a 
dubious situation, accepted the proposal; 7 
divided the cities and provinces between them. Thi 
partition seemed to be of service for the present, and 
prevented their going directly to war; but, instead 
of a perfect reconciliation, they quickly found it to 
be the beginning of perpetual complaints and quar- 
-rels., For how is it possible that they, whose ambition 
is not to be terminated by seas and mountains and 
uninhabitable deserts, whose thirst of dominion is not 
to be confined by the bounds which separate Europe 
-and Asia, should, when so near each other and joined 
in one lot, sit down contented and abstainfrom mutual 
injuries?) Undoubtedly they are always at war, having 
the seeds of perfidyand envy virtually in their hearts. 
As for the two terms of * Peace’ and * War,’ they 
apply ‘them occasionally like money to their use, not 
to the purposes of justice. And they act with much 
more probity when they professedly make war, than 
when they sanctify a short truee and cessation of 
mutual injuries by the names of justice and friendship. 
Of this, Pyrrhus was a complete proof. For opposin; 
Demetrius again when his affairs began to be a Tittle 
re-established, and checking his power, which seemed 
to be recovering as it were from a grievous illness, 
he marched to the assistance of the Grecians, and 
went in person to Athens. There he ascended to 
the citadel, and sacrificed to the goddess; after which 
he came down into the city the same day, and thus 
adgressed the people: * I think myself happy in this 
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“ testimony of the kind regard of the Athenians, and 
_ “ of the confidence which they have placed in me; L 
“advise them however, as they tender their safety, 
“never to open their gates again to admit another 
“ king within their walls *.” 

Soon aiter this, he concluded a peace with Deme- 
trius: and yet Demetrius was no svoner passed into 
Asia, than Pyrrhus at the instigation of Lysimachus 
drew off Thessaly from it’s allegiance, and attacked 
~ bis garrisons in Greece. He found indeed the Ma- 
cedonians better subjectsin time of war than in peace, 
and was moreover himself more fit for action than 
repose. At last Demetrius being entirely defeated in 
Syria, Lysimachus, who had nothing to fear from 
that quarter nor any other affairs to engage him, im- 
mediately turned his forces against Pyrrhus, who lay 
in quarters at Edessa. On his arrival he fell upon 
‘one of the king’s convoys and took it, by which he 
sorely: distressed his troops for want of provisions. 
' Beside this he corrupted the principal Macedonians 
by his letters and emissaries, reproaching them for 
having chosen for thcir sovereign a stranger, whose 
ancestors had always beensubject tothe Macedonians, 
to the expulsion of the friends and companions of 
Alexander the Great. As the majority listened to 
' these suggestions, Pyrrhus fearing the event withdrew 
with his Epirots and auxiliary forces, and thus lost 
Macedon in the same manner in which he had gained 
it Kings, therefore, have no reason to blame the 
peopre for changing from motives of intcrest: since 
in this they do but imitate their masters, who are 
patterns of treachery and perfidiousness, and account 
that man the most capable of serving them, who pays 
the least regard to honesty. 

When Fyrrhus had retired into Epirus and left 
Macedon, he had a fair occasion given him by fortune 
to enjoy himself in quiet, and to govern his own 


” The Athenians followed his advice, and drove out Demetrius’ 
girison. 
VOL. ITI. G 
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kingdoni in peace. But he was persuaded, that nei- 
ther to annoy others, nor to be annoyed by them, 
was a life insufferably languishingandnauseous. Li 
Achilles, he could not endure inaction; 


He pined in dull repose, and his full heart 
Panted for war's jond din *. 


His anxiety for fresh employment was relieyed as 
follows: The Romans were then at war with the Tas 
rentines. The latter were not able to support the 
pseia and yet the bold and turbulent harangues of 
their leading men would not suffer them to put an end 
to it. They resolved therefore to call in Pyrrhus, 
and put their forces under his command; there being, 
no other prince of the time, who had so much leisure, 
or was so able a general. The oldest and most sen- 
sible of the citizens opposed this measure, but, were, 
overborne by the noise and violence of the multi- 
tude ; and, when they saw this, they seceded from th 
asseinblies. But there was a worthy man nam 
Meton, who on the day upon which the decree was 
to be ratified, after the people had taken their seats, 
came into the assembly with an air of intoxication; 
having (like persons in that condition) a with 
garland upon his head, a torch in his hand, and a, 
woman playing on the flute before him. As no de-. 
corum can be observed by a crowd of people in 
a free state, some clapped their hands, others ughed, 
but nobody pretended to stop him. On the con- 
trary, they called upon the woman to play, and 
upon him to come forward and sing; and when he 
seemed ready to begin, silence being made, he 
said, “ Men of Tarentum, ye do extremely wi 
“ to suffer those, who are so inclined, to play and 
« be merry while they may; and if ye be wise, ye will - 
“all awhile longer enjoy the same liberty: for 
** must have other business, and another kind of life 
“and system, when Pyrrhus once enters your city.” 
Il ix, 491. 
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This address made a deep impression upon the Ta- 
rentines, and a whisper of assent ran through the 
assembly. But sone fearing that they should be 
delivered up to the Romans, if peace were made, 
reproached the people with so tamely suffering them- 
selves to be flouted and insulted by a drunkard; and 
then, turning upon Mcton, thrust him out. The 
decree being thus confirmed, they sent embassadors 
to Epirus, not ouly in the name of the Tarentines but 
of the other Greeks in Italy, with presents to Pyrrhus 
and orders to tell him, ‘* That they wanted a general 
“ of ability and character. As for troops, he would 
“find a large supply of them upon the spot from the 
“Tucanians, the Messapians, the Samnites, and the 
“ Tarentines, to the amount of twenty thousand horse 
“and three hundred and fitty thousand toot.”” These 
promises not only clevated Pyrrhus, but gave the 
Epirots a strong inclination for the war. 

There was at that time at the court of Pyrrhus a 
Thessalian named Cineas, a man of’ sound sense, and 
who having been a disciple of Demosthenes was the 
only orator of his time, capable of prescating his 
hearers with a lively image of the force and spirit of 
that sublime master. ‘his man had devoted himself’ 
to Pyrrhus, and in all the embassies upon which he 
was despatched confirmed the saying of Euripides”, 


— what hostile steel effects, 
Dread eloquence annuls. 


This made Pyrrhus observe, “ that Cineas had gained 
“him more cities by his address, than he had himsclf 
“won by his arms:” and h€ continued to heap upon 
him honours and employments. Cineas now perceiv- 
ing Pyrrhus intent upon his preparations for Italy, 
took an opportunity, when he saw him at Icisure, to 
draw: him into the following conversation: ‘ The 
“ Romans have the reputation of being exccllent sol- 


29 Pheen. 5@7. 
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“ diers, and have the command of many warlike ma- 
** tions: if it please Heaventhat we conquer them, what 
“ use, sir, shall we make of our victory?” “ Cineas,’” 

ied the king, ‘ your question answers itself. 
«¢ When the Romans are once subdued, there is no 
“town, Greek or barbarian, in the whole country 
*¢ which will dare to oppose us: we shall immediately 
« become masters of ay Italy, whose extent, power, 
«and importance no man knows better. than your- 
self’? Cineas, aftera short pause, continued; “ But, 
“after we have conquered Italy, what shall we do 
“ next, sire?” Pyrrhus, not yet perceiving his drift, 
replied, “ Next Sicily, which is at no great distance, 
“* stretches out her arms to receive us, a fruitful and 
« populous island, and easy to be taken. For Aga- 
“ thocles was no sooner gone, than faction and anar- 
“« chy began to prevail among her cities, and every 
thing is kept in confusion by her turbulent dema- 
“* gogues.” “ What you say, my prince,” said Cineas, © 
*¢ is very probable: but is the taking of Sicily to con- — 
“ clude our expeditions?’ “Far from it,” answered 
Pyrrhus; “for, if Heaven grant us success in this, 
“that success shall only be the prelude to greater 
“achievements. Who can forbear Libya and Car- 
« thage, then withinreach? of which Agathocles, even 
« whenhe fled in a clandestine manner from Syracuse, 
“and crossed the sea with only a few ships, had al- 
“most rendered himself master*. And when we 
“ have made such conquests, who can pretend to say 
“ that any of our enemies, now so insolent, will think 
*¢ of resisting us?” ‘To be sure,’’ said Cineas, ‘* o> 
“« will not; for it is that so much power wi 
** enable you to recoy cedon, and to establish 
“ yourself uncontested sovereign of Greece, But, 
“when we have conquered all, what are we to do 
“then?” “ Why then, my friend,” said Pyrrhus 
Jaughing, “ we will take our ease, spend whole oy 
‘© in banqueting andagreeable conversation, and. 


3° See Diad. Sic. xx. $—100; and Justin, xx.5, &c* 
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“* one another merry.”” Cincas, having brought him 
thus far, replied, “ And what hinders us from ban- 
“« queting and taking our ease now ; when we have 
«© already those things in our hands, which we pro- 
<< pose to attain through seas of blood, through infi- 
<¢ nite toils and dangers, and through innumerable ca- 
<“‘ lamities which we must both inflict and suffer * ?”” 
This discourse of Cineas gave Pyrrhus pain, but 
produced no reformation. He saw the certain hap- 
iness which he gave up, but he was not able to 
rego the hopes which flattered his desires. In the 
first place, therefore, he sent Cineas to Tarentum 
with three thousand foot ; whence there arrived 
quickly afterward a large number of galleys, trans- 
ports, and flat-bottomed boats; on board of these 
e embarked twenty elephants, three thousand 
horse, twenty thousand foot, two thousand archers, 
and five hundred slingers. When all was ready, he 
set sail; but as soon as he had reached the midst of 
the Ioniansea, hc was attacked bya violent north-wind 
which was unusual at that season. The storm raged 
terribly: by the skill however and the extraor- 
dinary efforts of his pilots and mariners, his ship, 
with infinite labour and beyond all expectation, 
made the land. The rest of the flect could not hold 
their course, but were dispersed far and wide. Some 
of the ships were quite beaten off from the coast of Italy, 
and driven into the Lybian and Sicilian sea: others, 
not being able to double the cape of lapygia, were 
overtaken by the night, and a heavy and boisterous 


3! Dacier thinks Horace must have referred to this conversation 
and conclusion (Ep. I. xi. 28.) 


Strenua nos exercet inertia : navibus atque 
Qua is petimus bené vivere. Quod petis, hic est: 
Et Ulubris, animus si te non deficit equus. 


Of this spirited dialogue Boileau has given an admirable paraphrase 
& his first epistle : 


Ce conseil oit sage, et facile a gouter ; 
Pyrrhus vivoit heurexz, s’il cit pit Pecouter.* 
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swell driving them upon a difficult and rocky shore, - 
they were all in the utmost distress. The. king’s. 
ship indeed by it’s size and strength resisted the 
force of the waves, while the wind blew from the 
sea: but that coming about and blowing directly off 
shore, as she stood with her head against it, she was 
in danger of opening by the shocks which she re- 
ceived. And yet to be driven off again into a tem- 
pestuous ocean, while the wind continually shifted 
from point to point, seemed the most dreadful case- 
of all. In this extremity Pyrrhus threw. himself 
overboard, and was immediately followed by his: 
friends and. guards, all anxiously striving, which 
should give him the best assistance. But the dark. 
ness, and the dreadful height of a raging surf, ren-. 
dered it extremely difficult to save him. At last, by 
day-break the wind being considerably fallen, wi 
much trouble he got ashore greatly weakened in 
body, but with a strength and firmness of mind. 
which bravely combated the distress. At the same_ 
time the Messapians, upon whose coast he was cast, 
ran down to give them all the succourin their power. 
They also met with some other of his vessels which 
had weathered the storm, having on board a small 
number of horse, not quite two thousand foot, and. 
two elephants. With these Pyrrhus marched to- 
Tarentum. s { 

. When Cineas was informed of this, he drew out 
his forces and marched to meethim. Pyrrhus, upon 
his arrival at Tarentum, did not choose to have re- 
course to compulsion at first, nor to do any thing 
against the inclination of the inhabitants; till his 
ships were safe arrived, and the chief part of his 
forces collected. Then however observing the 
Tarentines so far from being in a condition to de- 
fend others, that they would not even defend them- 
selves, except they were driven to it by necessity 5. 
and that they sat still at home, orspent their time about 
the baths, or in idle parties, as expecting that he 
would fight for them; he shut up the places of ex- 
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ercise and the walks, where they used to saunter 
along, and conduct the war with words. He also 
put a stop to their unscasonable entertainments, 
revels, and diversions. Instead of these, he called 
them to arms, and in his musters and reviews was 
extremely severe and inexorable, so that many of 
them quitted the place ; for being unaccustomed to 
be under command, they called that a slavery, which 
was nota life of pleasure. 

He now received intelligence, that Lrevinus the 
Roman consul was advancing against him with an 
immense army, and ravaging Lucania by the way. 
And though the confederates were not come up, yet 
looking upon it as a disgrace to sit still and see the 
enemy approach still nearer, he took the field with 
the troops about him. But first he sent a herald to 
the Romans with proposals, before they came to ex- 
tremities, to terminate their differences amicably with 
the Greeks in Italy, by taking him for the mediator 
and umpire. Lmvinus answered, “ That the Romans 
“ neither accepted Pyrrhus as a mediator, nor feared 
“ him as an enemy.”” Upon which he marched for- 
ward, and encamped in the plain betwecn the cities 
of Pandosia and Heraclea: and having notice that 
the Romans were at hand and lay on the other side 
of the river Sirus ®, he rode up to the river to takea 
view of them. When he saw the order of their 

the appointment of their watches, and the 
regularity of their whole encampment, he was struck 
with admiration, and said to a triend who was near 
him; ‘* Megacles, the disposition of these barba- 
“rians has nothing of the barbarian in it: we shall 
“see, whether or not their actions are corre- 
“ spondent.” He now became anxious about the 
event, and determining to wait for the allics, set a 
guard upon the river to oppose the Romans, if they. 
should endeavour to pass it. The Romans on their 
part, solicitous to prevent the coming up of those 


. 34 Hod. the Sanno, which falls into the Gulf of Tarentum.* 
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forces which’ he had resolved to wait for, attempted’ 
the passage. The infantry took to the fords, and 
the cavalry got over wherever they could ; so that 
the Greeks were afraid of being surrounded, and re- 
treated to their main body. Y i 

trhus, deeply concerned at this, ordered ‘his 
foot-officers to draw up the forces and to ‘stand to 
their arms ; while he advanced with the horse, who’ 
were about three thousand, in hopes of finding the 
Romans yet busied’in the’ passage and dispersed . 
without any order. But whkea he saw an immense 
number of shields glittering above the water, and 
the horse preserving their ranks as they passed, he 
closed his own ranks and began the attack. Besides 
his being distinguished by the beauty and lustre of 
his arms, which were of very curious fabric, he per- 
formed acts of valour not unworthy the high reputa- 
tion which he had acquired. For though he ex- 
posed his person in the hottest of the engagement,” 
and charged with the utmost vigour, he was never 
in the least disturbed, or lost his presence of mind; 
but gave his orders as coolly as if he had been out 
of the action, and moved to this side or that as occa- 
sion required, to support his men wherever he saw 
them maintaining an unequal fight. 

A Macedonian named Leonatus, observed an 
Ttalian horseman very intent upon Pyrrhus, changing 
his post as he did, and regulating all his motions of 
every kind by those of the king. Upon which he 
rode up, and said to him; ‘* Do you see, sir, that 
“¢ barbarian upon the black horse with white feet? 
«* He seems to meditate some great and dreadful de-" 
“sign. Full of fire and spirit, he keeps you in his 
“eye, singles you out, and takes no notice of any 
“body else: be on your guard therefore — 
“him.” Pyrrhus answered; “It is impossible, - 
“¢ atus, to avoid our destiny. But neither this, nor any 
“« other Italian, shall have much satisfaction in en- 
“ gaging with me.” While they were yet speaking, 
the Italian levelled his spear, and spurred iis horse 
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seven. On Pyrrhus’ side, Dionysius says, there 
were thirteen thousand killed ; Hieronymus, not 
quite four. Among these however were the most 
valuable of his friends and officers, of whose services 
he had made considerable use, and in whom he had 
placed the highest confidence. : 

Pyrrhus immediately entered the Roman camp, 
which he found deserted. He gained over many 
eities, which had been in alliance with Rome, and 
taid waste the territories of others. Nay, he ad- 
vanced to within thirty-seven miles of Rome itself. 
‘The Lucanians and the Samnites joined him after, 
the battle, and were reproved for their delay ; but it 
was plain, that he was greatly elevated and de- 
lighted with having, by the ae assistance of the 

‘arentines, defeated so powerful an army of the 
Romans. 

‘The Romans, upon this occasion, did not take the 
command from Leyinus ‘chatahe Caius Fabricius is 
reported to have said, ‘* That the Romans were not 
“* overcome by the Epirots, but Leevinus by Pyrrhus:” 
intimating, that the defeat was owing to the-infe- 
riority of the general, not to that of his troops) ; but 
raising new levies, filling up their legions, and talk- 
ing in a lofty and menacing tone about the war, 
they struck Pyrrhus with amazement. He thought 
proper therefore to send an embassy to them first, to 
try whether they were disposed to peace; being sa- 
tisfied that to take the city, and make an absolute 
conquest, was an undertaking of too much. difficulty 
to be effected by such an army as his then was: 
whereas if he could bring them to terms of accom- 
modation, and conclude a peace with them, it would 
be extremely glorious for him after such a victory, 

Cineas, who was despatched with this commission, 
applied to the chief men, and sent them #* and their 


33 For zxw some critics would read zaiow, ‘ their children,’ and 
not, as M, Ricard observes, without some ps ea as this (he 
suggests) would be an infallible way of winning the ladies, and 
through them their husbands.* 
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wives presents in his master’s name. But they all 
refused them; the women as well as the men declar- 
ing, * That when Rome had publicly ratified a 
“treaty with the king, they should then on their 
“ parts be ready to show him every mark of their 
“ friendship and respect.”” And though Cineas made 
a very engaging specch to the senate, and used 
many arguments to induce them to close with him, 
yet they lent not a willing ear to his propositions ; 
notwithstanding that Pyrrhus offered to restore with- 
out ransom the prisoners whom he had taken in the 
battle, and promised to assist them in the conquest 
of Italy, desiring nothing in return but their friend- 
ship for himsclf and security for the ‘Tarentines. 
Some indeed seemed inclined to peace, urging that 
they had already lost a great battle, and had a still 
greater to expect, since Pyrrhus was joined by se- 
veral nations in Italy. There was at that time an 
illustrious Roman, Appius Claudius “ by name, who 
on account of his advanced age and the loss of his 
sight had renounced and discontinued all attendance 
upon public business. When he heard however of 
the embassy from Pyrrhus, and the report prevailed 
that the senate was going to vote for the peace, he 
could not contain himself, but ordered his ser- 
vants to take him up, and carry him in his chair 
through the Forum to the scnate-house. Upon his 
arrival at the door, his sous and sons-in-law received 
him, and led him into the senate. A respectful 
silence was observed by the whole body on his ap- 

arance, and he delivered his sentiments in the fol- 
owing terms: “ Hitherto I have regarded my blind- 
“ness as a misfortune ; but now, Romans, | wish I 
“ had been as deaf'as I am blind. For then I should 
“not have heard of your shameful counsels and de- 


* This Appius made and gave name to the Via Appia, and to 
an aqueduct which conveyed water from the Anio to Rome. See 
Liv. ix. 29. Diod. Sic. xx. 36. says, that he counterfeited blind- 
nessin order to elude the hostility of the senate, whum he had 
offended in his censorship.* 
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* erees, so ruinous to your country’s renown. 
“© Where are all your speeches so much echoed about 
** the world, that if Alexander the Great had come 
“into Italy, when we were young and your fathers 
“in the vigour of their age, he would not now be ce- 
* Jebrated as invincible, but either by his flight or his 
“ fall would have added to the glory of Rome? You 
“« now show the vanity and folly of that boast, while 
“ you dread the Chaonians and Molossians, whowere 
“constantly a prey to the Macedonians; and 
“tremble at the name of Pyrrhus, who has all his 
“life been paying his court to one of that Alex- 
“‘ander’s guards. At present he wanders about 
“Ttaly, not so much to succour the Greeks here, 
“ as to avoid his enemies at home; and promises to 
“procure for us the empire of this ‘country with 
“forces, which could not enable him to retain a 
<* small part of Macedon. Do not expect then to 
« get rid of him, by entering into alliance with him. 
be fst step will only open a door to many invaders. 
«For who is there that will not despise you, and 
“think you an easy conquest, if Pyrrhus not 
“only escapes unpunished for his insolence, but 
«* gains the Tarettines and Samnites as a reward for 
« having insulted the Romans.” 

Appiushad no sooner done speaking, than they voted’ 
unanimously for the war, and dismissed Cineas with 
this answer: * That when Pyrrhus had quitted Italy, 
“they would conclude a treaty of friendship and 
“ alliance with him, if he desired it; but while he 
* continued there in a hostile manner, though he 
« should defeat a thousand Levinuses in succession, 
they would prosecute the war against him with 
« their whole force.” 

It is said that Cineas, while he was upon this bu- 
siness, took considerable pains to observe the man- 
ners of the Romans, and to examine into the nature 
of their government. And, when he had gained the 
desired information by conversing with their great 
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men, he made a faithful report of all to Pyrrhus; and 
told him, among the rest, “ That the senate appeared 
“to him an assembly of kings ; and as to the people, 
“they were so numerous, that he was afraid he had 
** to do with another hydra of Lerna. For the con- 
«sul had already an army on foot twice as large as 
‘the former, and had left multitudes behind in 
« Rome of a proper age for enlisting, and suflicient 
“© to form many similar armies.” 

After this, Fabricius came embassador to Pyrrhus, 
to treat about the ransom and cxchange of prisoners. 
This Roman, as Cineas informed Pyrrhus, was highly 
valued by his countrymen for his probity and_ his 
martial abilities, but he was extremely poor. Pyrrhus 
received him with particular distinction, and pri- 
vately offered him gold; not for any base purpose, 
but as a pledge of fricndship and hospitality. Fa- 
bricius refusing the present, Pyrrhus pressed him no 
farther: but the next day, wishing to surprise him, 
and knowing that he had never secn an elephant, he 
ordered the biggest he had to be armed, and placed 
behind a curtain in the room where they were to 
hold their conference. ‘This was accordingly done, 
and upon a sign given the curtain was undrawn ; 
upon which the elephant, raising his trunk over Fa- 
bricius’ head, made a horrid and frightful noise. 
Fabricius turned round, without the least discompo- 
sure, and said to Pyrrhus, smiling; “ Neither your 
“ gold yesterday, nor your beast to-day, has made 
“ any impression upon me.” 

In the evening, the conversation at table turned 
upon many subjects, but chiefly upon Greece and 
the Grecian philosophers. ‘This led Cineas to men- 
tion Epicurus’, and to give some account of the 
opinions of his sect upon the gods and civil govern- 


35 Epicurus was then living. The doctrines of that philosopbcr 
were greatly in vogue at Rome, just before the ruin of the common- 
wealth. (L.} They had previously, as M. Montesquieu cdserves, 
gorrupted and consequently ruined Greece. (Grand. et Decad. 
des Rom. x.)}* 
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‘ment. “ They placed the chief happiness of mait 
<< in pleasure,” he said; “ avoided all interference 
* in public affairs, ‘as the bane of a happy life; and 
«attributed to the Deity neither benevolence nor 
«anger, but maintained that, far removed from the 
« care of human concerns, he passed his time in 
“ total inactivity, and was completely immersed in 
* pleasure.” While he was yet speaking, Fabricius 
cried out, “ O heavens! may Pyrrhus and the Sam- 
“ nites continue to maintain these opinions, as long 
“* as they are at war with the Romans!” © Pyrrhus, 
admiring the noble sentiments and principles of Fa- 
bricius, was more desirous than ever of establishing 
a friendship with Rome, instead of continuing the 
war. And taking Fabricius aside, he pressed him 
to mediate a peace, and then go and settle at his 
court, where he should be the first of all his generals 
and friends. Fabricius replied in a low voice; 
« That, sir, would be no advantage to you: for 
* those who now honour and admire you, should 
‘© they once have experience of me, would rather 
** choose to be governed by me than by you.” Such 
was the character of Fabricius. , 

Pyrrhus, far from being offended at this answer, 
or set like a tyrant, made his friends acquaint- 
ed with Fabricius’ magnanimity, and entrusted the 
prisoners to him; with this sole condition, that if 
the senate did not agree to a peace, they should be 
sent back, after they had embraced their relations 
and celebrated the Saturnalia. 

After this, Fabricius being consul®’, an’ unknown 
fee came to his camp with a letter from the 

ing’s physician, who offered to take off Pyrrhus by 
poison, and so put an end to the war without any 
farther hazard to the Romans, on condition of re- 
ceiving a proper compensation for his services. a- 
bricius detested the fellow’s villainy; and, having 
brought his collegue into the same sentiments, in- 


36 B.C. 277. 
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stantly sent despatches to Pyrrhus to caution him 
against the treason. ‘Lhe letter ran thus: 


*¢ Caius Fabricius and Quintus /Emilius, consuls, 

to king Pyrrhus, health. 

‘¢ It appears that you judge very ill both of your 
friends and of your ecnemics. [or you will find by 
this letter, which was sent to us, that you are at war 
with men of virtue and honour, and repose confidence 
in knaves and villains. Neither is it out of kindness, 
that we give you this information; but we do it lest 
your death should bring a disgrace upon us, and we 
should seem to have put a pcriod to the war by 
treachery, when we could not do it by valour.” 


Pyrrhus, having read the Ietter and detected the 
treason, punished the physician; and to show his 
gratitude to Fabricius and the itomans, delivered up 
the prisoners without ransom, and sent Cineas a second 
time to negociate a peace. ‘The Romans, unwilling 
to receive a favour trom an enemy, or a reward for 
not having concurred in a flagitious proposal, re- 
ceived indeed the prisoners at his hands, but sent 
him an equal number of Tarentines and Samnites in 
return. As to peace and friendship, they would not 
hear any proposals about it, till Pyrrhus should have 
laid down his arms, withdrawn his forces from Italy, 
and returned to Epirus im the same ships in which he 
came. 

His affairs now requiring another battle, he assem- 
bled his army, and marched and attacked the Ro- 
mans near Asculum. The ground was very rough 
and uneven, and ‘marshy also toward the river: so 
that it was extremely inconvenient for the cavalrv, 
and quite: prevented the elephants from acting with 
the infantry. For this reason he had a considerable 
number of men killed aud wounded, and might have 
been entirely defeated, had not night put an end to 
the battle. Next day, contriving by an act of gene- 

laship to engage upon even ground, wherc his elc- 
Phants might be able to act against the enemy, he 
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seized in time the difficult post where they had 
fought the day before. He then weese8 
of archers and slingers among his e! mi ts, thicken- 
ed his other ranks, and moved forward in good order, 
though with great force and impetuosity, against the 
Romans. — UE 
~The Romans, who had not now the advantage of 
ground for attacking and retreating as they pleased, 
were obliged to fight upon the plain, man to man. 
They hastened to break the enemy’s infantry, before 
the ro peg camie up, and made prodigious efforts 
with their swords against the pikes; not rega 
themselves, or the wounds which they received, but 
‘only looking where they might strike and slay. After 
a long dispute, however, the Romans were forced to 
give way, which they did first where Pyrrhus fought 
in person, for they could-not. resist the fury of his 
attack. It was the force and the weight of the ele- 
ph indeed, which put them wholly to the rout. 
Roman valour being of no use against those 
fierce creatures, the: troops thought it wiser to give 
way, as to. an overwhelming torrent or an earthquake, 
than to fall in a fruitless opposition when they could 
gain no advantage, though they suffered the greatest 
extremities. And they had not far to fly, before they 
ined their camp. Hieronymus says, the Romans 
as six thousand men in the action; and Pyrrhus, 
according to the account in his own Commentaries, 
lost three thousand five hundred. Dionysius how- 
ever does not tell us, that there were two battles at 
Asculum, nor that the Romans were decisively de- 
feated ; but ‘that the action lasted till sun-set, and 
that then) the combatants reluctantly separated, 
Pyrrhus being wounded in the arm with a javelin, 
and the Samnites having plundered his baggage; and 
that the number of the slain, computing-the loss on 
both sides, amounted to above fifteen thousand men. 
When they had all quitted the field, and Pyrrhus was 
congratulated upon the victory, he said, “ Such 
* another victory, and we are undone!” Vor he 
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he determined to go thither; and immediately de- 
spatched Cineas before him, according to custom, 
to treat with the cities in his behalf. He 
however a strong garrison in Tarentum, notwith- 
‘standing the remonsttances of the people ; who in- 
sisted that he should either fulfil the pu for 
which he came, by staying to assist them 

in the Roman war, or if he would desert them, that 
he should leave their city ashe found it. But be 
gave them a severe answer, ordered them to be quiet 
and wait his time, and so set sail. 

When he arrived in Sicily, he found every thing 
disposed agreeably to his hopes. The cities readily 
put themselves into his hands: and, wherever force 
‘was necessary, nothing at first made any considerable 
resistance to his arms. But with thirty thousand 
foot, two thousand five hundred horse, and two hun- 
dred sail of ships, he advanced against the Cartha- 
ginians, chased them ‘before bim, and ruined their 

rovinee. Eryx was the strongest city in those 
Putte, ‘and the best provided with ‘men for it’s de- 
fence; yet he resolved to take it by storm. As soon 
as his army was in readiness ‘to give the assault, he 
armed himself at all points; and advancing toward 
the walls, made ‘a vow to Hercules .of ‘games and 
sacrifices in acknowledgement of the victory; if in 
that day’s action he should distinguish himself !he- 
fore the Greeks in Sicily, ‘in a manner becoming ‘his 
high descent and his fortunes. He then ordered the 
signal to be given by sound of trumpet; and having 
driven ‘the barbarians’fromr the walls with his missive 
‘weapons, planted the scaling-ladders, and ‘was thim., 
self the first to ascend. : : 

He was there attacked by a crowd of enemies, 
some of whom he drove back, others he pushed down 
‘from ‘the ‘wall on both sides; but the: chiefipart ‘he 
slew with his sword, so ‘that there was quite a ram- 

#9 Hod. San Giuliano. “It is'sented upon a promontory of the 


“eghie name“on the western side of Sicily, had a temple dedicated ta 
Venus, and is supposed to have been founded by /Eneas* 
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art of dead bodics around him. In.the mean time, 
ic himself received not the least harm ; but appeared 
to his enemies in so awful a character, as to evince 
that Homer spoke with judgement and knowledge, 
when he represented valour as the only virtue w hich 
discovers an cuthusiastic cnergy, and raises a man 
above himself. When the city was taken, he offered 
a magnificent sacrifice to ILercules, and exhibited a 
variety of shows and games. 

Of all the barbarians, those about Messina, who 
were called Mamertines, gave the Greeks the great- 
est trouble, and had subject ed many of them to tri- 
bute. They were a numerous and warlike people, 
and thence had the appellation of Mamertines, which 
in the Latin tongue signifies * martial.’ But 
Pyrrhus seized the collectors of the tribute, and put 
them to death; and having defeated tlhe Miamer- 
tines in a set batile, destiov ed many of their streng 
holds. 

Upon this, the Carthazinians were inclined to a 
pacification, and vilvred him both money aad ships, 
on condition that he would grant them. his iriend- 
ship. But having farther prospects he made answer, 
that there was only one way to peace and amity, 
which was, for the Carthaginians to evacuate Sicily, 
and ‘make the Ly! bian sca the boundary between 
them and the Greeks. Flated with prosperity and with 
his present strength, he thought of nothing but pur- 
suing the hopes, w hich first drew him into Sicily. 

His primary object was now Africa. Te had ves- 
scls enow for his purpose, but he wanted marincrs. 
And, in the levying of them, he was far from pro- 
ceeding with lenity and moderation : on the con- 
trary, he carried it to the cities with a high. hand and 
with great rigour, séconding his orders for a supply 
with force, and chastising those who disybeyed them. 

‘This was not the conduct which he’ hac at first ob- 
served; for.he was then gracious and affible to an 


4° See Fest., and Polyb. i. 7." 
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extreme, placed an entire confidence in the people, 
and avoided giving them the least uneasiness. By 
these means he had gained their hearts. But now 
turning from a popular prince into a tyrant, his auste-_ 
rity drew upon him the imputation both of ingrati- 
tude and perfidiousness. Necessity, however, ob- 
liged them to furnish him with what he demanded, 
though they were little disposed to it. But what 
chiefly alienated their affections, was his behaviour 
to Thenon and Sostratus, two persons of the chief 
authority in Syracuse. These were the men who 
had originally invited him into Sicily, who upon his 
arrival immediately put their city into his hands, and 
who had been the principal instruments of the great 
things which he had done in the island. Yet his 
suspicions would neither let him carry them along 
with him, nor leave them behind him. Sostratus 
took the alarm, and fled: upon which Thenon was 
seized by Pyrrhus, who alleged that he was an ac- 
complice with Sostratus, and put him to death. After 
this his affairs ran to ruin, not gradually and 
little and little, but all at once. And the violent 
hatred which the cities conceived for him, led some 
of them to join the Carthaginians, and others the 
Mamertines. While he thus saw nothing around him 
but cabals, seditions, and insurrections, he received 
letters from the Samnites and the Tarentines; who 
being quite driven out of the field, and with difficulty 
defending themselves within their walls, implored 
his assistance. ‘This afforded a handsome pretext 
for his departure, without it’s being called a flight and 
an absolute giving up of his affairs in Sicily. But 
the truth was, that being unable to hold the island 
any longer, he quitted it, like a shattered ship, and 
threw himself again into Italy. It is reported that, 
as he sailed away, he looked back upon the isle, and 
said to those about him, “* What a Fela do we leave 
“ tothe Carthaginians and the Romans, in which 
“ to exercise their arms!’ And his conjecture was 
quickly verified. 
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‘The barbarians rose against him as he set sail, and 
‘being attacked by the Carthaginians on his passage, 
he lost many of his ships: with the remainder, how- 
ever, he gained the Italian shore. ‘The Mamertines, 
to the number of ten thousand, had arrived there 
before him; and, though they were afraid to come 
to a pitched battle, yet they attacked and _ha- 
rassed him in the difficult passes, and threw his 
whole army into disorder. {ie lost two elephants, 
and a considerable part of his rear was cut in pieces. 
But he immediately pushed from the van to their 
_assistance, and risked his person in the boldest man- 
ner against men trained by long practice to war, who 
fought with a spirit of rescntment. In this dispute 
he received a wound in the head by a sword, which 
forced him to retire a little out of the battle, and 
still farther animated the enemy. One of them 
therefore, distinguished both by his size and his arms, 
advanced before the lines, and witha loud voice call- 
ed upon him to come forth, if he was alive. Pyrrhus, 
incensed at this, returned with his guards; and with 
a visage so fierce with anger and so besmeared with 
blood, that it was dreadful to look upon, made his 
way through his battalions, notwithstanding their re- 
monstrances. Then rushing upon the barbarian he 
prevented his blow, and gave him such a stroke on 
the head with his sword, that with the strength of 
his arm and the excellent temper of the weapon he 
cleft him quite down, and in one moment the parts 
fell asunder. This achievement stopped the course 
of the barbarians, who were struck with admiration 
and amazement at Pyrrhus, as at a superior being. 
He made the rest of his march therefore without dis- 
turbance, and arrived at Tarentum with twenty thou- 
sand foot and three thousand horse. ‘Then taking 
with him the best troops that he found there, he im- 
Metiately advanced against the Romans, who were 
encamped in the country of the Samnites. 

The affairs of the Samnites were gone to ruin, and 
their spirits sank, because they had been beaten in 
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with their javelins, and forced them to turn their 
backs ; and those creatures, rushing upon their own 
battalions, threw them into the greatest confusion. 
This gave victory to the Romans, and along with it 
empire. For by the courage exerted and the ex- 
ploits achieved this day, they acquired a loftiness of 
sentiment and an enlargement of power, with the 
reputaticn of being invincible, which soon gained 
them the whole of Italy, and not long afterward 
sicily. 

Thus Pyrrhus fell from his hopes of Italy and 
Sicily, after he had wasted six years in these expedi- 
tions. It is true, he was not successful; but amidst 
all his defeats he preserved his courage unconquer- 
able, and was reputed to excel in military expe- 
nence and personal prowess all the princes of his 
time. But what he gained by heroism, he lost by 
vain hopes; his desige of something absent never 
suffering him effectually to persevere in a present 
ursuit. Hence it was, that Antigonus compared 
im to a gamester, who makes many good throws at 
dice, but knows not how to improve his game. 

With eight thousand tvot, and five hundred horse, 
he returned to Epirus; but, not having funds to 
maintain them, he sought tor a war which might 
answer that end: and being joined by a body of 
Gauls, he marched into Macedon, where Demetrius’ 
ton Antigonus at that time sat on the throne. His 
design was only to pillage, and carry off booty ; ut 
having taken many cities, and drawn over two 
thousand of Antigonus’ men, he enlarged his views 
and marched against the king. Coming up with 
him in a narrow pass, he put his whole army in dis- 
order. The Gauls however, who composcd Anti- 
gonus’ rear, being a numerous body, madc a gallant 
resistance. ‘The dispute was sharp, but at last most 
of them were cut in pieces; and they who had the 
charge of the elephants, being surrounded, de! vered 
up both themselves and the beasts. After su signal 
an advantage Pyrrhus, following his fortune rather 
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than any rational plan, pushed against the Mace- 
donian phalanx, now struck with terror and con- 
sternation at their loss. And perceiving that they 
refused to attaek or engage with him, he stretched 
_out his hand to their commanders and other officers, 
at the same time calling them all by their names; 
by which means he drew over the enemy’s infantry. 
Antigonus, therefore, was forced to fly: he per- 
suaded, however, some of-the maritime towns to 
remain under his government. 

Amidst so many instances of success Pyrrhus, 
concluding that his exploit against the Gauls was far 
the most glorious, consecrated the most splendid 
and valle of the spoils in the temple of Minerva 
Itonis “*, with this inscription ; ' 


These shields, which Pyrrhus wrested from the Gaul, 
To thee, Itonis, he suspends. Yet small _ 

The wonder, crush’d ‘Antigonus displays: 

Heroes were ever AEacus’s race. 


After the battle, he soon regained possession of the 
cities. When he had made himself master of Ege, 
among other hardships put upon the inhabitants, he 
placed in it a garrison draughted from those Gauls 
who had served under him. ‘The Gauls of all men 
are the most covetous of money; and as imme- 
diately broke open the tombs of the kings who were 
buried there, plundered the treasures, and insolently 
scattered their bones. Pyrrhus passed the matter 
very slightly over; whether it were, that the affairs 
which he had upon his hands obliged him to defer 
the inquiry, or that he was afraid of the Gauls, and 


4 Near Larissa, in Thessaly. She had another temple, dedi- 
cated to her under the same name, near Corona in Beeotia, This 
denomination was derived to her from Itonus, the son of Amphie- 
tyon, the founder. (See Pansan. ix. $4., and i. 13.)* ° : 

‘e cust called Edessa, and the residence of the Macedo- 
nian kings, till Philip removed the court to Pella. The name was 
changed by Caranus, the founder of that kingdom, from his 
having surprised it during a storm, under the guidance of a herd af —~ 
goats.* 
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did not dare to punish them. This connivance, 
however, was much censured by the Macedonians. 

His interest was not well established aniong them, 
neither had he any good prospcct of it’s security, 
when he began to entertain new visionary hopes ; 
and in ridicule of Antigonus said, “* He wondered 
“ at his impudence, in not laying aside the purple, 
“ and taking the habit of a private person.” 

About this time, Cleonymus the Spartan came to 
entreat him to march to Lacedwemon, and he lent a 
willing ear to his request. Cleonymus was of the 
blood royal; but as he scemed to be of a violent 
temper and inclined to arbitrary power, he was 
neither loved nor trusted by the Spartans, and Areus 
was appointed to the throne. ‘This was an old com- 
plaint, which he had against the citizens in general. 
And to this we must add that, when advanced in 
years, he had married a young lady of great beauty 
named Chelidonis, who was of the royal family and 
daughter to Leotychides. Chelidonis entertaining a 
violent passion for Acrotatus the son of Areus, who 
was both young and handsome, rendered the match 
not only uneasy but disgraceful to the enamoured 
Cleonymus ; for there was not a man in Sparta, who 
did not know how much he was despised by his wite. 
These domestic misfortunes, added to his public 
ones, provoked him to apply to Pyrrhus; who 
marched to Sparta with twenty-five thousand foot, 
two thousand horse, and twenty-four elephants. 
Such mighty preparations rendered it evident at one 
view, that Pyrrhus did not come to gain Sparta for 
Cleonymus, but Peloponnesus for himself. He made 
indeed very different professions to the Lacedamo- 
nians, who sent an embassy to him at Mcgalopolis : 
for he told them, that he was only come to set free 
the cities, which were in subjection to Antigonus ; 
and (what is more extraordinary) that he fully in- 
tended, if nothing happened to prevent it, to send 

younger sons to Sparta for a Lacedemonian edu- 
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cation, that faeiniae in this respect haye the ad- 
vantage of all other kings. 

_ With such pretences he amused those who came 
to meet him on his march; but, as soon as he set 
foot in Laconia, he began to plunder and ravage it. 
And, upon the embassadors representing that he had 
commenced hostilities without a previous declaration 
of war, he said; “ And do we not know, that you 
** Spartans never declare beforehand what measures 
* you are going to take?” To which a Spartan 
nanied Mandricidas, who was in company, replied 
in his Laconic dialect; “ If thou art a thou 
** wilt'do us no harm, because we have thee 
« none: if thou art a man,. perhaps we may find a 
*¢ better man than thyself.” 

In the mean time he moved toward Lacedemon, 
and was advised by Cleonymus to give the assault 
immediately upon his arrival. But Pyrrhus (as we 
are told) fearing that his soldiers would plunder the 
city if they took it by night, put him off, and said 
they would proceed to the assault the next day. 
Yor he knew, that there were but few men within the 
‘city, and those unprepared on account of his sudden 
approach; and that Areus the king was absent, 
being gone to Crete to succour the Gortynians., The 
‘contemptible idea, which Pyrrhus had conceived 
of it’s weakness and want of men, was the princi 
cause of it’s salvation. Vor, supposing that 
should not encounter the least resistance, he ordered 
his tents to be pitched, and sat quietly down; while ~ 
the helots and friends of Cleonymus busied them- 
selves in adorning and prepating his house, in ex- 
pectation that Pyrrhus would sup with them there 
that evening. 

Night being come, the Lacedwmonians resolved 
in the first place to send off their women to Crete, 
but they strongly opposed it: and Archidamia, en- 
tering the senate with a sword in her hand, com- 
plained of the mean opinion whieh they entertained 
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of the women, if they imagined that they would sur- 
vive the destruction of Sparta. ‘Chey next deter- 
mined to draw a trench parallel to the enemy’s 
camp, and at cach end of it to sink waggons into 
the ground as deep as the naves of the wheels, that 
sv being firmly fixed they might stop the course of 
the elephants. As soon ss the work was begun, both 
matrons and maids came and joined them: the 
former with their robes tucked up, and the latter in 
their under-garments only, to assist the more aged. 
Those that were intended for the tight they advised 
to repose themselves, and in the mean time the 
undertook to finish a third part of the trench, whic 
they effected before morning. ‘This trench (ac- 
cording to Phylarchus) was in breadth six and in 
depth four cubits, and cight hundred feet long. 
Hieronymus makes it less. 

At day-break, the enemy was in motion: upon 
which: the women armed the youth with their own. 
hands, and gave them the trench im charge, ex- 
horting them to guard it well, and representing, 
“ How delightful it would be to conquer in the view 
“ of their country, or how glorious to expire in the 
“ arms of their mothers and their wives, when they 
“ had met their deaths as became Spartans.” As 
for Chelidonis, she retired into her own apartment 
with a rope about her neck, determined to end her 
days by it, rather than to fall (if the city were taken) 
into Cleonymus’ hands. 

Pyrrhus now pressed forward with his infantry 
against the Spartans, who waited for him under a 
rampart of shields. ut, beside that the ditch was 
scarcely passable, he found that there was no firm 
footing on the sides of it for his soldicrs, because 
of the looseness of the fresh earth. His son Ptolemy 
observing’ this, made a circuit about the trench with 
two thousand Gauls and a select body of Chaonians, 
and endeavoured to open a passage on the quarter 
of the waggons. . These however were so deeply 
fixed and so closely locked together, that they not 
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only obstructed their passage, but rendered it diffi- 
cult for the Spartans to come up and make a close 
defence. The Gauls were now beginning to drag 
out the wheels, and draw the waggons into 
river; when young Acrotatus spereetats the 
‘traversed the city with three hundred men, and 
the advantage of some hollow ways surrounded 
Ptolemy, not having been seen till he began the 
attack upon his rear. Ptolemy was now forced to 
face about, and stand on the defensive. In the 
confusion many of his soldiers, running foul upon 
each other, cither tumbled into the ditch or fell 
under the waggons. At last, after a long dispute 
and much effusion of blood, they were entirely 
routed. The old men, and the women, were wit- 
nesses of this valiant exploit of Acrotatus; and as 
he returned through the city to his post covered with 
blood, bold and elated with his victory, he appeared 
to the Spartan women taller and more graceful than 
ever, and they could not help envying Chelidonis 
such a lover, Nay, some of the old men followed 
and cried out; “ Go, Acrotatus, and enjoy Cheli- 
* donis: and may your offspring be worthy of 
Sparta a iE . 

The dispute was more obstinate, where Pyrrhus 
fought in person. Many of the Spartans distin- 
guished themselves in the action, and among the 
rest Phyllius made a glorious stand. He slew num- 
bers, who endeavoured to force a passage; and 
when he-found himself ready to faint under his 
wounds, he gave up his post to one of the officers 
near him, and retired to die in the midst of his own 
party, that the enemy might not get his body into 
their power. 

Night parted the combatants ; and Pyrrhus, as he 
Jay in his tent, had the following dream: he thought 


“+ How fallen from the purity of their ancestors, who (as appears 
from the Life of Tevet, Vol. I.) did not think See a 
possible crime at Sparta, and had therefore made no penal pre- 
vision against it! * 
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he darted lightening upon Lacedxmon*’, which set 
all the city on fire, and that the sight tilled him with 
joy. The transport awaking him, he ordered his 
officers to put their men under arms; and to some 
of his friends he related his vision, from which he 
assured himself that he should take the citv by 
storm. The thing was received with admiration, 
and a general assent ; but it was not satisfactory to 
Lysimachus. lle said that, “ As no foot is to tread 
“on places struck by lightening, the Deity by this 
“ might presignify to Pyrrhus, that the city should 
“remain inaccessible to him”.’”? Pyrrhus replied, 
“ These visions may scrve as amusements for the 
“vulgar, but there is not any thing in the world 
“more uncertain. While then you have your 
“ weapons in your hands, remember, my friends, 


«© The best of omens is the cause of Pyrrhus‘’.” 


é 
So saying, he arose, and as soon as it was light re. 
newed the attack. The Lacedwmonians stood upon 
their defence, with an alacrity and a spirit above their 
strength : and the women attended, supplying them 
with arms, giving bread and drink to such as wanted 
them, and taking care of the wounded. The Ma- 
cedonians then attempted to fill up the ditch, bring- 
ing immense quantities of materials, and throwing 
them in so as to cover the arms and bodies of the 
dead. The Lacedemonians, on their part, re- 
doubled their efforts against them: when suddenly 


# Some, instead of «vrec, read astro; and then the English will 
tun thus, * He thought an eagle dartcd lightening, &c.’ But if 
that reading be preferred, because the eagle bore Jupiter’s thun- 
der and Pyrrhus had the name of ‘ Eagle,’ it ought tu take place 
likewise in the last member of the sentence, which should be ren- 
dered, ‘and that the sight filled the eagle with joy.’ 

“ To this Persius alludes, ii. 27.—Evitandumyue bidental.* 

‘7 A parody of a line in Hector’s speech to Polydamas (Ti. xii. 
213.) (L.) in which the word ‘ Pyrrhus’ is substituted for ¢ our 
Cquntry”? A noble maxim, in it’s original form! =Epaminondas at 
the battle of ‘ Leuctra,’ when dissuaded on account of some unfa- 
tourable omens frow giving battle, made a similar reply.* 
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Pyrrhus appeared upon their side of the trench, where 
the waggons had been planted to stop the passage, 
advancing at full speed toward the city. ‘The sol- 
diers who had the charge of that post cried out, and 
the women fled with loud shrieks and wailings. In , 
the mean time Pyrrhus was pushing on, and over- 
throwing all who opposed him. But his horse re- 
ceiving a wound in the belly from a Cretan arrow, 
Tan away, and plunging in the pains of death, threw 
him upon steep and slippery ground. As his friends 
pressed toward him in great confusion, the Spartans 
came boldly up, and making good use of their 
arrows drove them all back. Upon this Pyrrhus put 
en entire stap to the action, thinking the Spartans 
would abate of their vigour, now that they were 
almost all wounded, and vast numbers of them slain. 
But the fortune of Sparta, whether she were satis- 
fied with this trial of the unassisted valour of her 
sons, or wished to show her power to retrieve the 
most desperate circumstances, just as their hopes 
were -beginning to expire, brought to their relief 
from Corinth Aminius the Phocensian, one of Anti- 
gonus’ officers, with an army of strangers; and 
these liad no sooner entered the town, than Areus 
their king arrived from Crete with two thousand 
men more. The women now immediately retired to 
their houses, thinking it needless to concern them- 
selves any farther in the war: the old men likewise, 
who notwithstanding their age had been forced te 
‘bear arms, were dismissed, and the new supplies 
substituted in their place. 

These reinforcements served only to invigorate 
the courage of Pyrrhus, and make him more “ambi- 
tious to take the town. Finding however that he 
could effect nothing, atter a series of losses and ill 
success he quitted | the sicge, and began to collect 
booty from the country, intending to pass the winter 
there. But fate is unavoidable. There existed at 
that time a strong contention at Argos, between the 
partics of Aristeas and Aristippus ; “and, as Aristip- 
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pus appeared to have a connection with Antigonus, 
Aristeas to be beforehand with him called in Pyrr- 
hus. Pyrrhus, whose hopes grew as fast as they 
were cut off, who if he met with success only con- 
sidered it as a step to higher things, and if with dis- 
appointment, endeavoured to compensate it by some 
new advantage, would neither let his victories nor 
his losses put a period to his disturbing both the 
world and himself. He began his march, therefore, 
immediately for Argos. Areus by frequent am- 
bushes, and by possessing himself of the difficult 
passes, cut off many of the Gauls and Molossians 
who brought up his rear. In the sacrifice, which 
Pyrrhus had offered, the liver was found without a 
head; and the soothsayer had thence forewarned 
him, that he was in danger of losing some person 
dear to him. But in the hurry and disorder of this 
unexpected attack he forgot the menace from the 
victim, and ordered his son Ptolemy with some of 
his guards to the assistance of the rear, whilst he 
himself pushed on and disengaged his main body 
from those dangerous passages. In the mean time, 
Ptolemy met with a very warm reception; tor he 
was engaged by a select party of Tacedwmonians, 
under the command of Evalcus. In the heat of 
action a Cretan of Aptera named Orcesus, a man of 
remarkable strength and swiftness, came up with the 
young prince as he was fighting with great gallantry, 
and with a blow on the side laid him dead upon the 
spot. Upon this, his party turned their backs and 
ed. The Lacedemonians pursued them, and in 
the ardour of victory insensibly advancing into the 
open plain, got at a considerable distance trom their 
infantry. Pyrrhus, who by this time had heard of 
the‘death of his son, and was decply afflicted by it, 
‘drew out his Molossian horse, and charging at the 
head of them satiated himself with the blood of the 
Lacedemonians. He always indeed appeared great 
and invincible in-arms, but now in point of courage 
and force he outdid all his former exploiis. Haying 
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found out Evalcus, he spurred his horse against 
him: but Evaleus, ‘nchiaag a little on one. side, 
aimed a stroke at him, which had nearly cut off his 
bridle-hand. It happened, however, only to cut the — 
reins; and Pyrrhus, seizing the favourable mo: 
ran him through with his spear. Then springi 
from his horse, he fought on foot, and, made a ter- 
vible haveck of those brave Lacedwmonians, who 
endeavoured to protect the body of Evalens. The 
heavy loss, which Sparta now suffered, was solely 
owing to the ill-timed ambition of her leaders; for 
the war was at.an end before the engagement *. 
Pyrrhus having thus sacrificed to the manes of his 
son; and celebrated a kind of funeral games for him, 
had vented much: of his grief in the fury of the com- 
bat, and marched more composed to Argos. Find- 
ing that Antigonus kept the high grounds adjoining 
to the plain, he encamped near the town of Nauplia. 
Next day he sent a herald to Antigonus, charged 
with abusive terms and with a challenge to come 
down into the field, and fight with him for the king- 
dom. Antigonus said, “ ‘Time is the weapon whi 
* Tuse, as much as the sword; and, if Pyrrhus is 
“ weary of his life, there are many ways to end it.” 
To both the kings came embassadors from 
entreating them to retire, and to spare that city the 
humiliation of being subjected to either, which had 
a friendship for them both. Antigonus agreed to 
the overture, and sent his son to the Argives as a 
hostage. Pyrrhus at the same time promised to re- 
tire, but sending no hostage he was much nee 
Amidst these transactions, Pyrrhus was alarmed 
with a tremendous prodigy. For the heads of the 
sacrifice-oxen, when severed from the bodies, were 
seen to thrust out their tongues, and lick up their 
own gore. And in Argos the priestess of Apollo 


"48 Dacier quotes a proverb upon this occasion, “ That one ought 
to lay a silver bridge for a flying enemy 7? and upon the spirit of 
this Themistocles acted, in hurrying Xerxes out of Greece after the 
hattle of Salamis.* ‘ 
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Lyceus ran about the streets, crying out that she 
saw the city full of dead carcases and blood, and an 
eagle joining in the fight, and then immediately 
vanishing. 

In the dead of nicht Pyrrhus approached the walls, 
and finding the gaic called Diamperes opened to 
him by Aristeas, he was not discovered till his 
Gauls had entered and seized the market-place. But 
the gate not beiny high enough to reccive the ele- 
prants, they werc forced to take off their towers; and 

aving afterward to put them on again in the dark, 
it could not be done without noise and loss of time, 
by which means they were discovered. ‘Vhe Argives 
ran into the citadel called Aspis ’, and other places 
of defence, and sent to call in Antigonus. But he 
only advanced toward the wails, to watch his opper- 
tunity for action, and contented himself with de- 
spatching to them some of his principal officers and 
his son with considerable succours. 

- At the same time, Arcus arrived in the town with 
a thousand Cretans and the most active of his Spar- 
tans. All these troops fell at once upon the Gauls, 
and threw them into great disorder. Pyrrhus en- 
tered at a place called Cylarabis * with great noise 
and loud shouts, which were echoed by the Gauls ; 
but he thought their shouts were neither full nor 
bold, but rather expressive of terror and distress. 
He therefore advanced in the utmost haste, pushing 


9 There was an annual feast at Arcos in honour of Juno, called 
Rese (Junonia) and also ‘ Hecatombia’ from the hecatomb of oxen 
then offered. Among other gemes, the following prize was pro- 
posed for the youth. Jn a place of considerable etrength above the 
theatre, a brazen bucklzr was nailed to the wail, anJ they were to 
try their strength in plucking it off. The victor was crowned witha 
inyrtle garland, and had the buckler [in Greek “Aspis’] for his pains ; 

Nee the name of the fort. Not only the youth of Argos, but 
ttrangers were adinitted to the contest ; as appears from Pindar, 
there speaking of Diagoras of Rhodes he says, 


The Argive buckler knew him. (O}. vii. 152.) 
° Cylarabis wax a place of exercise, near one of the gates of 
. (Pausan. i. 22., Liv. xxxiv. 26.) 
VOL. III. 
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forward his cavalry, though they marched in danger, 
on account of tiie droits and sewers of which the 
city was full. Besides, in this nocturnal war it was 
impossible either to see what was done, or to hear 
what orders were given. The soldiers were scat- 
tered about, and lost their way among the narrow 
streets ; neither could the officers rally them in the 
darkness, amidst such a variety of noises and in suck 
straight passages ; so that both sides continued with- 
out effecting any thing, and waited for day light. 

At the first dawn, Pyrrhus was concerned to see 
the Aspis full of armed men; but his concern was 
changed into consternation, when among the many 
figures in the market-place he pete a pike. and a 
bull in brass, represented in the act of engaging. 
For he Pacsllectell an old oracle, which had foretold, 
« That it was his destiny to die, whenever he should 
 see'a wolf encountering a bull.” The Argives 
say, these figures were erected in memory of an ac- 
cident, which had happened among them long be- 
fore. They inform us, that when Danaiis first en- 
tered their country, as he passed through the dis- 
trict of Thyreatis”, by way of Pyramia which leads 
to Argos, he saw a wolf fighting with a bull. Danaiis 
imagined, that the wolf represented himself; for 
being a stranger he came to attack the natives, as the 
wolf did the bull. He therefore waited to see the 
issue of the fight, and the wolf proving victorious, he. 
offered his devotions to ‘Apollo 1, ceus, and then as- 
sdulted and took the town; Gelanor, who was at 
that time king, being deposed by a faction. Such is 
the history of those figures. 

Pyrrhus_quite dispirited at the sight, and perceiy- 
ing at the same time that nothing succeeded aceord- 
ing to his hopes, thought it best to withdraw. Fear- 
ing that the gates were too narrow, he sent orders to 
his son Helenus, who had; been left with the main 
body without the town, to demolish part of the wall 


5” See Strabo viii, and Thucyd v 41% 
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and assist the retreat, if the enemy triéd to obstruct 
it. But the person whom he sent mistaking the 
order in the hurry and tumult, and delivering it in . 
quite a contrary sense, the young prince entered 
the gates with the rest-of the clephants and the best 
of his troops, and marched to assist his father. Pyr- 
thus. was now retiring; and, while the markct- 
place afforded room both to retreat and to fight, he 
often faced about and repulsed the assailants. But, 
when from that broad place he came into the narrow 
street leading to the gate, he fell in with those who 
were advancing to his assistance. It was in vain to 
call out to them to fall back: there were but few 
that could hear him ; and such as did hear, and 
were most disposed to obey his orders, were pushed 
back by those who came pouring in behind. The 
largest of the elephants, likewise, was fallen in the 
gateway on his side ; and, braying there in a horrible 
manner, stopped those who were striving to get out. 
And among the elephants already in the town one 
named Nicon, seeking to recover his master who 
had fallen off wounded, rushed against the party 
that was retreating; and overturned both friends 
and enemies promiscuously, till he found the body. 
He then took it up with his trunk, and carrying it 
on his two tusks returned in great fury, and trod 
down all before him. When they were thus pressed 
and crowded together, none of them could do any 
thing singly, but the whole multitude like one close 
compacted body rolled this way and that all. toge- 
ther. ‘They exchanged but few blows with the 
enemy, either in front or rear, and the greatest harm 
they did was to themselves. For, if any man drew 
his sword or levelled his pike, he could not recover 
the one, or put up the other ; the next person there- 
fore, whoever he happened to be, was necessarily 
wounded, and thus many of them fell by the hands 
ofeach other. 

Pyrrhus, seeing the billows and the tempest 
tolling about him, took off the plume by which his 

12 
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helmet was distinguished, and gave it to one of his 
friends. Then trusting to the goodness of his horse, 
he rode in among the enemy, who were harassing 
his rear; and was accidentally wounded through 
the breast-plate with a javelin. The wound - was 
neither dangerous nor large; but he turned agains€ 
the man that gave it, who was an Argive of no note, 
the son ofa poor old woman. ‘This woman among 
others, looking upon the fight from the roof of a 
house, beheld her son thus engaged. Seized witlr 
terror at the sight, she took up a large tile with both 
hands, and threw it at Pyrrhus. The tile fell upon 
his head, and notwithstanding his helmet crushed 
the lower vertebra of his neck. Darkness in a mo- 
ment covered his eyes, his hands let go the reins, 
and he fel! from his horse by Lieymnius’ tomb °’. 


52 There is something strikingly contemptible in the fate of this 
ferocious warrior. What reflections may it not afford to those 
scourges of mankind, who i order to extend their power anc 
gratify their pride, tear out tie vitals of human society! How un- 

rtunate, that they do not recollect their own personal insignifi- 
cance, and cogsider, while they are disturbing the peace of the 
earth, that they are beings whom an old woman may kill with a 
stone! It is impossible here to forget the obscure fate of Charles 
‘the Twelfth, or the following verses which describe them, extracted 
from Johnson’s ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes :’ | 


On what foundation stands the warrior’s pride, 
How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide ; 
A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, | 
No dangers fright him, and no fabours tiré. 
-- O'er love, o’er fear extends his wide domain, 

Unconquer’d Jord of pleasure and of pain : 

' No joys to him pacific sceptres yield ; 
War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field. _ 
Behold surrotnding kings their power combine, 
And one capitate, and one resign. ‘ 
Peace courts his Iaod, but spreads her cliarms in-vain : 
“© Think nothing gain’d,” he cries, ‘ till nought remain y 
“On Moscow’s wall till Gothic standards fly, 
** And all be mine beneath the polar sky.”? 
The march begins in military state, 
And nations on his eye suspended wait. 
Stern famine guards the solitary coast, 
Aad winter barricades the realm of frost. 
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The crowd around him did not know who he was ; 
but one Zopyrus who served under Antigonus, and 
two or three others coming up recognised him, and 
dragged him into a porch near at hand, just as he 
was beginning to recover trom the blow. + Zopyrus 
had drawn his Illyrian blade to cut off his head, 
when Pyrrhus opened his cyes, and gave him so 
fierce a look that he was struck with terror. Lis 
hands trembled, and between his desire to give the 
stroke and his confusion he missed his neck, and 
only wounded him in the mouth and chin, so 
that it was a long time before he could separate the 
head from the body. 

By this time, the thing was generally known ; and 
Alcyoneus the son of Antigenus came hastily up, 
and asked for the head, as if he wished only to look 
upon jit. But as soon as he had gotten it, he rode 
off with it to his fathcr, and cast it at his feet, as he 
was sitting with his friends. Antigonus looking 
upon the head, and knowing it, thrust his son froma 
bim and struck lnm with his staff, calling him an im- 

ious and abarbarous wretch. Then putting his robe 
fore his eyes, he wept in remembrance of the fate 
ofhis grandfather Antigonus *, and that of his fa- 


He comes: not want and cold his course delay 
Hide, blushing Glory, hide Pultowa’s day! 
The vanquish’d hero leaves his broken bandas, 
And shows his miseries in distant lands ; 
Cendemn’d a needy supplicant to wait, 

While ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 

But did not Chance at length her error mend? 
Did no subyerted empire mark his end? 

Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound? 

Or hostile millions press him to the ground ?-- 
His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand, 

He left the name, at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or edorn a tale! 


*} Antigonus L, as we have stated in a former note, was killed 
at the battle of Ipsus; and Demetrius I. whose Life Plutarch has 
Written, died in the dungeon, where he had been long confined by 

éon-in-law Seleucus. 
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‘ther Demetrius, two instances in his own house of 
the mutability of-fortune. As for the. head and body 
of Pyrrhus, he ordered them to be laid in magni- 
ficent attire upon the funeral-pile, and burned. After 
this Alcyoneus meeting with Helenus in deep dis- 
-tress and shabby apparel, addressed him courteously, 
and conducted him to his father; who said, * In 
*¢ this, my son, you have actéd much better than be- 
‘* fore, but still you are deficient: for you should 
“¢ have taken off that mean habit, which is a greater 
** disgrace to us-the victors, than it’ is to the van- 
§© quished.”. . - | _ : 
He then paid his respects to Helenus in a very 
obliging manner, and sent him to Epirus with a 
proper equipage. He gave also the same kind re- 
ception to Pyrrhus’ friends, after he had made him. 
gelf master of his whole camp and army, : 
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SUMMARY. 


Diferent customs of the Romans, with regard to proper names. 
Marius’ character, and first campaigns. Scipio’s anticipation of 
his future greatness, His tribuneship. Rejected in his competition 
Jor the edileship: he obtains the office of preetor,as surmised, by 
bribery : takes the command in Spain: marries Julia, of the fa- 
mily of the Casars. His fortitude in enduring pain. He goes 
into Africa, as Metellus’ lieutenant. His conduct in that war. 
He gets Turpilius capitally condemned : 1s elected consul : proe 
nounces his own eulogy, and shows great contempt for the patricians. 
Bocchus surrenders Jugurthato Marius’ questor Sylla, whence the 
implacable quarrel of those two Roman officers. Marius’ second 
consulship. Origin ofthe Cimbri. ‘They resolve to attack Rome, 
Marius?’ election opposed, but without success + his triumph, Jue 
gurtha’s death. Marius sets off for the army, Te enures his 
troops to hardship. His admirable behaviour to Trebonius. Third 
and fourth consulships. He opens a canal, as a new mouth to the 
Rhone: declines engaging, in order to accustom his soldiers to the 
looks of the barbarians. His Syrian fortune-teller. Various 
presages of his suceess. He pursues the enemy, who had decamped: 
his victory, Anxiety of the Romans, during the night. Prepara- 
tons for a second action: his second victory. He ts a fifth time elected 
Consul. Intelligence of Catulus’ army. Marius sets off to join it. 
#Iis arrangements for battle: the Romans victorious: the two con- 
Suls honoured with a triumph. Reflections on Marius’ character. 
#]e associates himself with Glaucias end Saturninus, His sixth 
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consulship ; and dishonest condescensions. He swears to Satur- 
ninus? law: Metellus refuses, and goes into exile, Marius is 
obliged to take up arms against Saturninus, who with his accom= 
pices is killed. Metellus is recalled. Marius passes into Asia. 
Commencement of the War of the Allies. Marius’ conduct. He 
soliciis the command of the army against Mithridates : is obliged 
toleave Rome. His son escapes, from his enemies. Marius? flight, 
and sufferings. Old presages, by which he supports himself. Fresh 
danger, which he escapes. He conceals himself in a marsh but is 
taken. No one darésto despatch him, and he is set at liberty. He 
lands in Africa, whence he is drivin by Sectilius + is rejoined by 
his son, and returns to Italy : unites with Cinna, and takes posses- 
sion of the Janiculum. Death of the consul Octavius. Marius? 
eruelties. Cornutus is preserved by his slaves. Death of Mark 
Antony, and Catulus. Atrocities committed in Rome. Marius? 
seventh consulship: his anxieties; and death. Reflections on his 
ambition, attachment to life, $c. Death of his son Marius. 


WE know ho. third name of ‘Caius *Matius ‘, any 
more than we do of Quintus Sertorius who held 
Spain so long, or of Lucius Mummius who took Co- 
tinth. For the surname of Achaicus, Mummius 
gained by his conquest, as Scipio did that of Aftica- 
nus, and Metellus that of Macedonicus, Posidonius 
avails himself chiefly of this argument to confute 
those, who hold the third to be the Roman proper 
name (Camillus, for instance, and Marcellus, and” 
Cato); for in that case those, who. had only two 
names, would have had no proper name at all. But 
he did not consider, that by this reasoning he robbed 
the women of their names; for no woman bears the 
first, which Posidonius supposed to be the proper 
name among the Romans. Of the other names, one 
was common to the whole family, as the Pompeii, 


* Hence the name of Nepos, given him by some historians, is 
obviously without foundation.* 5 2 ; 
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Manlii, Cornelii, (in the same manner as, with us, 
the Heraclide and Peclopida:)and the other was a sur- 
name given them from something remarkable in 
their dispositions, their actions, or the form of their 
bodies; as Macrinus, ‘Torquatus, Sylla, which are 
like Mnemon, Grypus, and Callinicus, among the 
Greeks. But the diversity of customs in this respect 
leaves much room for farther inquiry ?. 

As to the figure of Marius, we have seen at Ra- 
venna in Gaul ‘ his statue in marble, which perfectly 
expressed all that has been said of his sternness and 
austerity of behaviour. For being naturally robust 
and warlike, and better acquainted with the disci- 
pline of the camp than that of the city, he was fierce 
and untractable when in authority. It is said that 


* The Romans had usually three names; the Prenomen, the 
Nomen, and the Cognomen. 

The Prenomen, as Aulus, Caius, Decimus, was the proper or 
“stinguishing name between brothers, during the time of the re- 
public. 

The Nomen was the family-name, answering to the Grecian pas 
tronymics. For, as among the Grecks the posterity ef ASacus were 
called AZacide, so the Julian family had that name from [ulus or 
Ascanius. But there were several other things, which gave rise te 
the Nomen, as animals, places, and accidents ; for instance, Percius, 
Ovilius, &c. 

The Cognomen was originally intended to distinguish the several 
branches of a family. 1t was assumed from no certain cause, but 
generally from some particular occurrence. It became howevet 
hereditary, except it happened to be changed for a mere honour- 
able appellation, as Africanus, Macedonicus. But it should be well 
rewarked, that under the emperors the Cogzomen was often used as 
&proper name, and brothers were distinguished by it, as Titus Fla- 
vius Vespasianus, and Titus Flavius Sabinus. 

As to women, they had anciently their Pranomen as well as 
the men, such as Caia, Lucia, &c. (\ al. Max. x.) But afterward 
ay seldom used any other beside the family-name, as Julia, Tullia, 
and the like. Where there were two sisters in a house, the distin- 
ping appellations were Major and Minor ; if a greater number, 

a, Secunda, Tertia, &c. 

With respect to the men, who had only two names, a family might 

80 mean as not to have gained the Cognomen ; or there might be 
% few of the family, that there was no occasion for it to distinguish 
the branches. 

*, Vez. Cisalpine Gaul; for so part of the north of modern Italy 
Was denominated by the Romans.* 
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he neither learned: to read Greek, nor would ever 
make use of that language npon any serious occasion; 
thinking it ridiculous to bestow time on learning a 
language, of which the teachers were aiavestih Sag 
when, after his second triumph, at the dedication of 
a temple, he exhibited shows to the people in the - 
Grecian manner, he barely entered the theatre and 
sat down, and then immediately departed. As Plato 
therefore used to say to Xenocrates the philoso} * 
who had a morose and unpolished manner, 
** Xenocrates, sacrifice to the Graces ;” so if any one 
could have persuaded Marius to sacrifice to the 
Grecian Muses and Graces, he would never have 
brought his noble achievements both in war. and 
ace to so shocking a conclusion; neither would 
he ever have been hurried by passion, unseasonable 
ambition, and insatiable avarice to split nies the 
rocks of a barbarous and cruel old age. But this 
will soon appear from his actions themselyes. 

His parents were obscure and indigent people, 
who supported themselves by labour: his Rther’s 
name was the same with his own; his mother was 
called Fulcinia, It was late before he came to Rome, 
or had any taste of the refinements of the city. In 
the mean time he led at Cirretum, a village in the 
territory of Arpinum’, a life which, compared with the 
elegance of polished life, was perfectly rustic ; but 
at the same time it was temperate, and much re- 
sembled that of the ancient Romans. 

He made his first. campaign against the Celtibe- 
rians ‘, when Scipio Africanus was besieging Nu- 
mantia. That general did not fail to notice his supe- 
riority to the other young soldiers in courage, and 
his ready adoption of the reformation in point of 


4 A corruption of ¢Cernetum,’. Pliny informs us (N. H. iii. 5.) 
that the inhabitants of Cernetum were called ‘ Mariani,’ undoubt+ 
edly from Marius their townsman, who had distinguished himself in 
so extraordinary a manner. (L.) Arpinum was also the native prov 
yince of Cicero.* 

£ B,C, 133, The Celtiberians were a people of Old Castile,* 
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diet, which he had introduced into armies before al- 
most ruined by luxury and pleasure. It is said also, 
that he encountered and killed an enemv in the 
_ ‘sight of Scipio ; who therctore distinguished him by 

_many marks of honour, and among the rest by invit- 
ing him to his table. One evening the conversation 
happening to turn upon the illustrious commanders 
- then in being, some person in the party, either out 
of complaisance to Scipio, or because he really 
wished to be informed, asked ; “ Where the Romans 
“should find such another general, when he was 
“ gone ?” upon which Scipio, putting his hand upon 
the shoulder of Marius, who sat next him, said, 
_ “ Here, perhaps.” So happy was the genius of both 
those great men, that the one while but a youth 
gave tokens of his future abilities, and the other 

m those beginnings could discover the long scrics 
of glory which was to follow. 

This saying of Scipio’s we are told, raised the 
hopes of Marius like a divine oracle, and was the 
chief thing which animated him to apply himself to 
affairs of state. By the assistance of Ceecilius Me- 
- tellus, on whose house he had an hereditary depen- 
dence, he was chosen a tribune of the people®. In 
this office he proposed a law for regulating the man- 
ner of voting, which tended to lessen the authority 
of the patricians in matters of judicature. Cotta the 
consul therefore persuaded the senate to reject it, 
and to summon Marius to give an account of his 
conduct. This decree being passed, Marius upon 
entering the senate showed none of the embarrass- 
ment of a young man advanced to office without 
having previously distinguished himself: but, assum- 
ing before-hand the elevation which his future ac- 
tions -were to give him, he threatened to send Cotta 
to prison, if he did not revoke the decree. Cotta 
turning to. Metellus, and asking his opinion, Me- 
tellus rose up and voted with the consul. Upon 


* B.C. 119. 
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which Marius called in a lictor, and ordered him to 
take Metellus into custody. Metellus appealed to 
the other tribunes : but, as notone of them gave him 
any assistance, the senate yielded and repealed their 
decree. Marius, highly distinguished by this victory, 
went immediately from the senate to the Forum, and 
got his law confirmed by the people. = 
From this time, he passed for a man of inflexible 
resolution; one not to be influenced by fear or respect 
of persons, and consequently one who would prove a 
defender of the people’s privileges against the 
senate. But this opinion was soon altered by bis 


taking quite a different part. For alaw having beem: 


proposed concerning the distribution of corn, he stre- 
nuously opposed the plebeians, and carried it against 
them. By which action he gained equal esteem from 
both, parties, as a person incapable of serving either 
against the public advantage. n 
When his tribuneship was expired, he stood can- 
sidate for the office of chief edile. For there are two 
oflices of adiles: the one called ‘ Curule,’ from the 
chair with crooked feet, in which the magistrate sits 


while he despatches business; the other, of adegree _ 


much inferier, denominated ‘ Plebeian.” . The more 
honourable adiles are first chosen,andthen the people 


proceed on the same day to the election of the other. — 


When Marius found he could not carry the first, he 
dropped his pretensions, and immediately applied for 
the second. But as this proceeding of his betrayed 
a disagreeable and importunate obstinacy, he miscar- 
ried in that also. Yet, though he was twice 

in his application in one day (which never happened 
toany man except himself) he was not in the least dis- 
couraged. Vor not long afterward he stood for the_ 
pretorship, and was near being again rejected. He 
was indeed returned last of all, and was even then 
accused of bribery. What contributed most to the 
suspicion was, that a servant of Cassius Sabaco had 
been seen within the rails among the electors; for 
Sabaco was one of Marius’ intimate friends. He was 
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summoned therefore by the judges, and being inter- 
togated upon the point replied, ‘“ That the heat hav- 
“ing made him very thirsty, he had asked for cold 
“water; upon which his servant brought him a cup, 
“and withdrew as soon as he had drank.” Sabaco 
was expelled the senate by the next censors’, and it 
vas thought he deserved that brand of infamy, as 
having been guilty either of falschood, or of intempe- 
rance. Caius Herennius was also cited, as a witness 
against Marius; but he alleged, that it was not cus- 
. omary for Patrons (so the Romans call protectors) 
to give evidence against their Clients, and that the 
law excused them from that obligation. The judges 
were going to admit the plea, when Marius himself 
opposed it, and told Herennins that, upon his being 
firs. created a magistrate, he ccased to be his client. 
But this was not altogether truc. For it is not every 
office, that frees clients and their posterity from the 
service duc to their patrons, but only those magis- 
tracies to which the law assigns a curule chair. Ma- 
rius however, during the first days of trial, found that 
matters ran against him, his judges being very unta- 
vourable: at last the votes proved equal, and he was 
unexpectedly acquitted. 

In his preetorship, he did nothing to raise him to 
distinction. But at the expiration of this office, the 
Farther Spain falling to his lot, he is said to have 
cleared it of robbers. ‘That province was as yet un- 
civilized and savage iu it’s manners, and the Spaniards 
thought there was nothing but what was highly ho- 
fourable in robbery *. Upon his return to Rome, he 
was desirous to have his share in the administration, 
but he had neither riches nor eloquence to recom- 
mend him; though these were the instruments, bv 
which the great men of those times governed the 
people. His bigh spirit however, his indefatigable 


* 7 He bad, probably, caused one of his slaves to vote among the 
freemen. ,L.) For the privileges of Patron<, alluded to below, see 
the Life of Romulus, Vol: 1.* 

* This is no uncommon feature amyng barbarians. ‘Thucyd. i. 3.” 
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pee and. his plain manner of living recom- 
mended him so effectually to the commonalty, that 
he gained offices and by offices power: so that. 
was deemed worthy of the alliance of the Cwesars, and | 
married Julia of that illustrious family. Caesar, who | 
subsequently raised himself to the head of Roman | 
affairs, was her nephew; and, on account of his re- 
lation to Marius, showed himself extremely solicitous 
for his honour, as we have related in his Life %. , 
Marius, along with his temperance, was possessed 
of great fortitude in enduring pain. Of this an ex- 
traordinary proof occurred, during a process in sur- 
gery. Having both his legs full of wens, and being 
vexed at the deformity, he determined to put himself 
into the hands of a surgeon. He would not be bound 
however, but stretched out one of his legs to the 
knife; and, without motion or groan, bore the inex- 
pressible agony-of the operation in silence and with 
a settled countenance. But-when the surgeon was 
ing to begin with the other leg, he would not suffer 
im; saying, ‘I see the cure is not worth the pain.” 
About this time Cxcilius Metellus the consul %, 
being appointed to the chief command in the war 
against Jugurtha, took Marius with him into Africa 
as one of his lieutenants: Marius now finding an op- 
portunity for great actions and glorious toils did not 
seek, like his collegues, to contribute to the reputa- 
tion of Metellus, or th direct his views to his credit: 
but regarding himself as called to the lieutenancy not 
by that general, but. by Fortune, who had offe him 
a most seasonable opportunity and a most noble” 
theatre for splendid achievements, he exerted all his 
powers. Thatwar presenting many critical occasions, 
neither declined the most. difficult service, nor 


* When at his aunt's funeral, he produced the brilliant and highly- 
finished images of Marius victorious over the Cimbri, which till thea 
nobody under Sylla’s government durst exhibit, and by this instance 
of hardihood captivated the hearts of the Roman people.* 

t¢ Q. Cacilius Metellus was consul with M. Junius Silanus, B,C. 
107. In this expedition, he acquired the surname of Numidicus, 
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thought the most servile beneath him. ‘Thus sur- 

" passing his equals in prudence and foresight, and ri- 
valling the common soldiers in abstemiousness aud 
labour, heentirely gained their affections. For itis no 
small consolation to any one, who is obliged to work, 
to see another voluntarily participating in his hard- 
ships; as it seems to take off the teeling of compulsion. 
There is not indeed a more agreeable spectacle to a 
Roman soldier, than that of his general eating the 
same dry bread © which he cats, or lying on an ordi- 
nary bed, or assisting his men in drawing a trench or 
throwing up a bulwark. For the soldier does not so 
much admire those officers, who permit him to share 
in their honours or their money, as those who will par- 
take with him in toil and danger; and he is more 
attached to one who will assist him in his labour, than 
to one who will indulge him in idleness. 

By these steps Marius gained the hearts of tlie sol- 
diers: his glory, his influence, his reputation spread 
throughout Attica, and extended even to Rome: the 
men under his command wrote to their friends at 
home, that the only means of putting an end to the 


* Ey edu, which the English translator renders ‘publicly,’ and 
the French ‘a la vite de tout le monde,’ is never to be met with in 
any good Greek author in that sense. The text indeed plainly ap- 
pears to be corrupted; forthe word Japa, ‘spectacle,’ just before, 
entirely precludes the expression « eYs, ‘publicly.”? Bryan saw the 
corruption, and has propesed to read aw «}s, ‘without meat or 
tance ” but we would rather choose to read zy, because the literal 
alteration will be the less. It certainly must be matter of great joy 
to the common soldier, to see ‘his general cat the same dry bread 
with him.’ Dacier, likewise, noticed the crror, and proposed to 
teed sv ee, ‘dipped in vineger.’ Here, it must be owned, is the 
change of one letter only; but the sense does not seem to be so 
nee The learned reader will choose which emendation he 

eases. (L. 

Langhorne hardly does Dacier justice, in suppreasing the autho- 
nities upon which he founds his conjecture: vz. that of Ruth ii. 14., 
and of Plautus (Rud. iv. 2. 32.) 


Sed hic rex cum aceto pransurus est et sale, sire bono pulmento. 


Thig custom has, likewise, been referred to in a former note." 
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war in those parts would be to elect Marius consul. | 
This occasioned no small anxiety to Metellus, but 
what distressed him most was the affair of ‘Turpilius. 
‘This man and his family had longbeen retainers to that 
of Metellus,and he attended him in that war in the cha- 
racter of master of the artificers’?; but being through 
his interest appointed governor of the large town of 
Vacca, his humanity to the inhabitants and the un- 
suspecting openness of his conduct gave them.an 
opportunity of delivering up the place to Jugurtha **. 
Turpilius, however, suffered no injury in his person; 
for the inhabitants, having prevailed upon Jugurtha 
tospare him, dismissed himin safety. On this account, 
he was accused of having betrayed the place. Marius, 
who was one of the council of war, was not only him- 
self severe against him, but stirred up most of the 
other judges ; so that it was carried against Metellus’ 
opinion, and much against his own inclination he 
passed upon him sentence of death. A little while 
afterward, the accusation appearing to have been a 
false one‘, all the other officers sympathised with 
Metellus, who was overwhelmed with sorrow: but 
Marius with joy declared the thing was his doing, and 
was not ashamed to acknowledge in all companies, 
«¢ That he had lodged an avenging fury in Metellus’ 
“¢ breast, who would not fail to punish him for-havin 
“¢ put to death the hereditary friend of his tamily.”’ 
They now became open enemies ; and oneday when — 

Marius was standing by, we are told that Metellus 
said by way of insult, ‘‘ You intend then, my good 
** friend, to leave us, and go home to solicit the con- 
“ sulship: would you not be contented to stay, and 
“be consul with this son of mine?’ ‘The son of 


~ %% An officer, like our Comptroller of the Board of Works. 
Among Gruter’s inscriptions, several persons have the title of ‘ Pre- 
JSectus Fabrorum.? 
13 They put the Roman garrison to the sword, sparing none but 
Turpilius. 
4 Not, however, at the time when Sallust wrote his History. 
See Bell. Jug. Ixxi.* : 


~— . 
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Metellus was, at that time, very voung. Notwith- 
standing this, Marius still kept applying for leave to 
be gone, and Metellus found out new pretences for 
delay. At last, when there wanted only twelve days 
to the election, he dismissed him. Marius had along 
Journey from the camp to Utica, but he despatched 
it in two days and a night. Upon his arrival, he 
offered sacrifice befure he embarked : and the sooth- 
Sayer 1s said to have told him, * ‘That heaven an- 
*“ nounced the noblest success, superior to all his 
** hopes.” Elevated with this promise, he set sail, 
and having a fair wind crossed the sca in four days. 
The people immediately expressed their inclination 
for him ; and being introduced by one of their tribunes, 
he brought many false charges against Metellus, in 
order to secure the consulship for himself; promising 
at the same time either to kill Jugurtha, or to take 
him alive. 

He was elected with great applausc, and immcdi- 
ately began his levies; in which he observed neither 
law nor custom, for he enlisted many needy persons 
and even slaves**, ‘These had not been admitted by 
former generals, who entrusted only persons of pro- 
perty with arms as with other honours, considering 


~ that property as a pledge to the public for their be- 
N 


haviour. Neither was this the only obnoxious thing 
in Marius. His bold speeches, accompanied with 
insolence and ill manners, gave the patricians con- 
siderable uneasiness. For he scrupled not to say, 
“ That he had taken the consulate, as a prey, from 
“the effeminacy of the high-born and the rich; and 
“ that he could glory to the people in his own wounds, 
“not in the images of others or the monuments of 
“the dead.”” He took frequent occasion likewise to 
mention Bestia and Albinus, generals who had been 
chiefly unfortunate in Africa’’, as men of illustrious 


5 Florus (iii. 1.) does not say he enlisted slaves, but capite censos ; 
such as, having no estates, had only ‘ their names entered in the 
registers.’ 

" Having basely allowed themselves to be corrupted by Jugurtha.* 

VOL. IL. K 
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families, but unfit for war, and consequently unsuc- 

- cessful through want of capacity. He would then ask 
the people, ‘‘ Whether they did not think, that the 
“ ancestors of those men would have wished rather to. 
* leave a posterity like him; since they themselves 
« had risen to glory not by their high birth, but by, 
“* their virtue and their heroic achievements.’ These 
things he said not out of mere vanity and arrogance, 
or needlessly to embroil himself with the nomen 
but he saw the people took pleasure in seeing the 
senate insulted, and that they measured the greatness - 
of a man’s mind by the insolence of his language; and - 
therefore, to gratify them, he spared not the noblest 
men in the state. " 

Upon his arrival in Africa, Metellus was quite over- 
come with grief and resentment, to think that when 
he had as it were finished the war, and there remained 
nothing to take but the person of Jugurtha, Marius 
who had raised himself merely by ingratitude, should 
come to snatch away both his victory and his triumph. 
Unable therefore to bear the sight of him he retired, 
and left his lieutenant Rutilius to deliver up to him, 
the forces. But, before the end of the war, the divine 
vengeance overtook Marius. For Sylla robbed him 
of the glory of his exploits, as he had previously rob- 
bed Matalin I shall briefly relate in this place the. 
manner of that transaction, having already given a, 
more particular account of it in the Life of Sylla. 

Bocchus, king of the Upper Numidia ", was father- 
jn. law to Jugurtha. He gave him however very little 
assistance in the war, pretending that he detested his 
perfidiousness, though in reality hedreadedtheincrease 
of his power. But when he became a fugitive and a 
wanderer, and was reduced to the necessity of apply= 


” Or Mauritania, (L.) M. L?Abbé Brotier, relying upon one of 
the readings of Sallust, and some of Syila’s medals, se tomate 
substitute here, ‘ Son-in-law” but M. Vauvilliers more judiciously 
contends from six MSS. 6f Sallust, and in conformity with Florus 
iii. 1, for the present term. The medals he, likewise, explains 
serceae to his own theory. In this M, Larcher, the celebrated 
French critic, concurs.* ? i 
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they elected Marius "°, though absent. For they had 
nio sooner received the news that Jugurtha was taken, 
than reports were spread of an invasion from the 
Teutones and the Cimbri. And, though the account 
of the number and strength of their armies scape 
first incredible, it subsequently appeared short of the, 
trath. For three hundred thousand well-armed war~ 
riors were upon the march ; and the women and ebil— 
dren, whom they brought along with them, were sai® 
to be still more humerous. This vast multitude were: 
in search of lands on which they might subsist, ana 
cities wherein to live and settle; as they had hearam 
that the Celta before them had expelled the Tuscanss 
and possessed themselves of the best Patt of Italy 
AAs for these, who now hovered like a cloud over Gai_ 
and Italy, it was not known who they were™ c= 
whence they came, on account of their small conm 
merce with the rest of the world, and the length <= 
way which they had marched. It was conjecture 
indeed from the largeness of their stature and thee 
blueness of their eyes”, as well as because the Ger 


79 B.C, 102. | 
2° In the reign of Tarquinius Priscus. (Liv. v. 34.) 
3* The Cimbri were descended from the ancient Gomerians or 
Celts; Cimri, or Cymbri, being only a: harsher pronunciation of , 
Gomerai. They were, in all probability, the most ancient people | 
in Germany ; and gave their name to the Cimbrie’ Chersonese, (/iod. 
Jutland,) a kind of peninsula extending from the mouth of the 
Elbe into the North Sea. They were all accounted the same with 
the Cimmerians, who inhabited the countries about the Pa 
Metis (Diod. Sic. v. $2., and Strabo vii.); which is highly p 
both from the likeness of their names, and from the Gnadetldenhalat 
Gomer having spread themselves over the whole of that northern 
tract, (L, 
Some descendents of the Cimbri, it is said (though Whitaker, 
his Review of Gibbon’s last three 4to. volumes, ridicules the ides 
p- 40), are still to be found in the neighbourhood of Verona.* 
22 This German feature is noticed, along with their size, by Tac, 
de Non Gera iy, And ie forms wine Gath tp ikea Deanne 
picture of these northern invaders of Italy: _ 


As oft have issued, host impelling host, 
The blue-eyed myriads of the Baltic coast, &e. 


Ethical Essay, 51-] 
Bee the Life of Camillus, not, (36.) Vol, ih a it ) 
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‘@nans call banditti ‘ Cimbri,’ that they were some of 
tthose German nations who dwell by the North Sea. 

Some say, the countrv of the Celte is of such im- 

mmense extent, that it stretches from the western ocean 
and the most northern climes to the lake Mzotis east- 
-ward, and to that part of Scvthia which borders upon 
Pontus: that there the two nations mingle and thence 
assue, not all at once nor at all seasons, but in the 
spring of every year: that, by means of these annual 
supplies, they had gradually opened themselves a way 
over the chief part of the European continent; and 
that, though they are distinguished by different 
names according to their tribes, yet their whole body 
is comprehended under the general appellation of 
‘ Celto-Scythe.’ 

Others assert that they were a small part of the 
Cimmerians, well known to the ancient Greeks ; and 
that quitting their native soil, or having been expel- 
led by the Scythians on account of some scdition, 
they passed from the Palus Mi:votis into Asia, under 
the conduct of Lygdamis their chief: but that the 
greater and more warlike part dwelt in the extremi- 
ties of the earth, near the North Sea. These inhabit 
acountry so dark and woody, that the sun is seldom 
seen on account of the many high and spreading 
trees, which reach inward as far as the Hereyman 
forest®. ‘They are under that part of the heavens, 
where the elevation of the pole is such, that by the 
declination of the parallels it makes almost a vertical 
point to the inhabitants ; and their day and night are 
ofsuch a length, that they serve to divide the year 
Into two equal parts, which gave occasion to Homer’s 
fiction concerning the infernal regions *. 


*3 This forest ancientiy covered nearly the whole of Ganl and 

ermany, extending to a length of sixty days’ journey. (lomp. 
Mel, iii. 3.) * 

*4 Odyss. xi. Homer however places them in Campania, near 
the lake Avernus, Baise, and Cuma. (See Fest. i. voc. ¢ Cimmerii.’) 

lutarch is here far from accurate in his geography. The highest 
latitude of the Cimbri does not reach beyond 70° N., which is nearly 
that of Iceland, the ultima Thyle of the ancients, and in their idea 
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Hence therefore these barbarians, who: came inte 
Italy, first issued; being anciently called Cimmeris, 
and subsequently Cimbri, but not at all from any 
reference to their manners. Yet these things rest 
rather upon conjecture, than upon historical cer- 
tainty. Most historians however agree, that their 
numbers, instead of being less, were rather greater 
than we have related. As to their courage, their 
spirit, and the force and vivacity with which they 
made an impression, we may compare them to a 
devouring flame. Nothing could resist their impe- 
tuosity ; all that came in their way were trodden 
down, or driven before them like cattle. Many re- . 
spectable armies and generals”, employed by the 
Romans to guard the Transalpine Gaul, were shame- 
fully routed; and the feeble- resistance, which they 
made to the first efforts of the barbarians, was the 
chief thing which drew them toward Rome. Tor 
having beaten all they met, and loaded themselves 
with plunder, they determined to settle no where, 
till they had destroyed Rome and laid waste the 
whole of Italy. 
~ The Romans, alarmed from all quarters with this 
intelligence, called Marius to the command, and 
elected him a second time consul. It was indeed 
unconstitutional for any one to be chosen who was 
absent, or who had not waited the regular time be- 
tween a first and a second consulship ; but the people 
over-ruled all that was said against him. They con- 
sidered that this was not the first instance, in which 
‘the Jaw had given way to the public utility: neither 
was the present occasion less urgent than that, when, 
with the same violation of law, they made Scipio 


the boundary of the world. The longest days and nights under 
this parallel are not more than two months. The highest northern 
latitude yet attained is upward of 9° short of the pole.* 
_ #5 Cassius Longinus, Aurciius, Scaurus, Ceepio, and Cn. Mallius., 
(Tac. de Mor. Germ., xxxvii.) 

76 Scipio was elected consul before he was thirty years old, 
though the common age reqitired in the candidates was forty-two. 
‘Lhe people, indeed, dispensed with it in other instances beside this, 
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consul; for then they were not trembling for the 
safety of their own city, but only ambitious of de- 
stroying Carthage. ‘These reasons prevailing, Ma- 
rius returned with his army from Africa; and enter- 
ing upon his consulship on the first of January, which 
the Romans reckon the beginning of their year, led 
up his triumph the same day. Jugurtha, now a cap- 
tive, was a spectacle as agreeable to the Romans, as 
it was beyond their expectation; no one having ever 
imagined, that the war could be brought to a period 
80 long as he was alive. So various was the cha- 
racter of that man, that he knew how to accommo- 
date himself to all kinds of fortune, and amidst all 
his subtilty possessed a vein of high spirit. It is said, 
that when he was led before the car of the conqucror, 
he lost his senses. After the triumph, he was thrown 
‘into prison; where, while they were in haste to strip 
him, some tore his robe off his back, and others 
catching eagerly at his pendants pulled off the tips of 
his ears along with them. When he was thrust down 
naked into the dungeon, all confused, he said with a 
frantic smile, ** Heavens! how cold is this bath of 
“ yours!” ‘There having struggled for six days with 
extreme hunger, and to the last hour labouring for 
the preservation of life, he met with such an end as 
his crimes deserved. There were carried (we are 
told) in this triumph three thousand and seven 
pounds of gold, five thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-five of silver bullion, and of silver coin seven- 
teen thousand and twenty-eight drachmas. 

After the solemnity was finished, Marius assem- 
bled the senate in the Capitol, where, either through 
indvertency or gross insolence, he entered in his 
triumphal robe; but soon perceiving that the senate 
was offended, he went and put on his ordinary habit, 
and then returned to his place. 

When he set out with the army, he traincd his 
soldiers to hardship while upon the road, accustom- 
lag them to long and tedious marches, and compel- 
ling every man to carry his own baggage and pro- 
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vide his own victuals. So that in after periods labo- . 
rious people, who executed readily and without mur- 
muring whatever they were ordered, were called 
¢ Marius’ mules.’ Some, indeed, assign another 
reason for this proverbial saying. ‘They state, that _ 
when Scipio besieged Numantia, he chose to inspect 
not only the arms and horses, but the very mules 
and waggons, that all might be in reddiness and good 
order; upon which occasion Marius brought out his 
horse in fine condition, and his mule likewise in 
better case and stronger and. gentler than those of 
others. ‘The general, much pleased with Marius’ 
beasts, often made mention of them; and hence 
those, who by way of raillery praised a continually 
drudging patient man, called him * Marius’ mule ”’.’ 

Upon this occasion, it was a most fortunate cir- 
cumstance for Marius that the barbarians turning 
their course, like a reflux of the tide, first invaded 
Spain. For this gave him time to strengthen his 
men by exercise, and to raise and confirm their cou- 
rage, and (what was of still greater importance) to 
- show them what he himself was. His severe beha- 
viour and inflexibility in punishing, when it had once 
accustomed them to regulate their conduct and 
practise obedience, appeared both just and salutary. 
After they had béen a little used to his hot and vio- 
lent spirit, to the harsh tone of his voice and the 
fierceness of his countenance, they no longer con- 
sidered them as terrible to themselves, but to the 
enemy. Above all, the soldiers were charmed with 
his integrity in judging; * * * * and this con- 
tributed not a little to procure Marius a third con- 
sulate. Besides, the barbarians were expected in 
the spring, and the people were not willing to meet 
them under any other gencral. ‘They did not how- 
ever come so soon as they were looked for, and his 
year of consulship again expired. - The time of a new 
election coming on, and his collegue being dead, 


°7 See, also, Fest. in voc. © Muli Mariani,’ * 
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Marius left the command of the army to Manius 
Aquilius, and went himself to Rome. Several per- 
sons of high merit stood for the consulate; but Lu- 
cius Saturninus, a tribune who had the greatest in- 
fluence with the people, being gained by Marius, in 
all his speeches exhorted them to choose him consul. 
Marius for his part desired to be excused, pretend- 
ing that he did not wish for the office; upon which 
Saturninus called him “ a traitor to his country, who 
‘© deserted the command in such a time of danger.” 
It was not difficult to see that Marius dissembled, 
and that the tribune was acting a bungling part un- 
der his direction; yet the people, considering that 
the present juncture required both his capacity and 
his good fortune, created him consul a fourth time ; 
and appointed Lutatius Catulus his collegue, a man 
much esteemed by the patricians and not unaccept- 
able to the commons. 

Marius being informed of the enemy’s approach, 
paseo the Alps with the utmost expedition; and, 
iaving marked out his camp by the river Rhone, 
fortified it and brought into it an immense supply 
of provisions; that the want of necessaries might 
never compel him fo fight at a disadvantage. But, 
as the carriage of provisions by sea was both very 
tedious and extremely expensive, he found out a 
method of making it easy and expeditious. The 
mouth of the Rhone was at that time choked up with 
mud and sand, which the beating of the sea had 
lodged there; so that it was very dangerous, if not 
impracticable, for vessels of burthen to enter it. 
Marius therefore set his army, now quite at leisure, 
to work upon it; and having caused a cut to be 
made, capable of receiving large ships, he turned a 
great part of the river into it: thus drawing if to a 
coast, where the opening into the sea is easy and 
secure. ‘This cut still retains his name”. | 

The barbarians dividing themselves into two 


78 Some remains of it still subsist, and it’s name (Fossa Mariana) 
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~ bodies, it fell to the lot of the Cimbri to march the 
upper way through Noricum against Catulus, and to 
force that pass; while the Teutones and Ambrones 

. .took the road through Liguria along the sea-coast, 
in order to reach Marius. ‘The Cimbri spent some 
time in preparing for their march - but the ‘Teutones 
_and Ambrones set out immediately, and pushed for- 
ward with much expedition; so that they speedily 
traversed the intermediate country, and presented 
‘to the view of the Romans an incredible number of 
enemies, terrible in their aspect, and in their voice 

_.and shouts of war different from all other men. 
They then spread themselves over a vast extent of 
ground near Marius; and, when they had encamp- 
-ed, challenged him to battle. 

The consul however paid them no regard, but 
kept his soldiers within the trenches, rebuking the ° 
vanity and rashness of those who were: anxious to 
come to action, and calling them traitors to their 
country. He told them, “ Their ambition should 
*< now be not for triumphs and trophies, but to dis- 
** pel the dreadful storm that hung over them, and 
“* to save Italy from destruction.”’ These things he 
said privately to his chief officers, and men of the 
first rank. As for the common soldiers, he made 
them mount guard by turns upon the ramparts, to 
accustom them to bear the dreadful looks of the 
enemy, and to hear their savage voices without fear, 
as well as to make them acquainted with their arms, 
and their method of using them. ‘Thus what at first 
was terrible, by being often looked upon, would in 
time become indifferent. He well knew indeed that, 
with respect to objects of terror, novelty adds many 
unreal circumstances, and that things really dreadful 
lose their effect by familiarity. The daily sight in- 
deed of the barbarians not only lessened the dismay 


may be traced in the place called ‘ Foz.? The canal itself is now 

obstructed, and is appropriately denominated ‘ Le Bras-mort.’ 
Noricum at present forms the Circle of Bavaria, and Liguria the. 

territory of Genoa.* : 
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of the soldiers, but the menacing behaviour and in- 
tolerable vanity of the enemy provoked their resent- 
ment and inflamed their courage. For they not only 
plundered and ruined the adjacent country, but ad- 
vanced to the very trenches with the utmost inso- 
lence and contempt. 
Marius at last was told, that the soldiers vented 
their grief in such complaints as these: ** What effe- 
“ minacy has Marius discovered in us, that he thus 
“ keeps us locked up like so many women, and re- 
© strains us from fighting? Come on: Iet us with 
the spirit of freemen demand of him whether he 
“© expects otiers to fight for the liberties of Rome, 
_*© and intends to employ us only as the vilest labour- 
** ers in digging trenches, in carrying out loads of 
dirt, and in turning the course of rivers? It is for 
“< these noble works, no doubt, that he exercises us 
in such painful labours; and when they arc finish- 
“< ed, he will return, and show his fellow-citizens the 
glorious fruits of the continuation of his power. 
“© It is true, Carbo and Cwpio were beaten by the 
enemy: but does their ill success terrify him? 
“€ Surely Carbo and Cexpio were generals as much 
“© inferior to Marius in valour and renown, as we are 
“< superior to the troops which they commanded. 
“< Better it were to be in action, though like them 
=< we suffered from it, than to sit still and see the de- 
“* struction of our allies.” 
Marius, delighted with these speeches, talked to 
Shem in a soothing way. He told them, “ It was 
“< not from any distrust of them, that he sat still; 
“< but that, by order of certain oracles, he waited 
“< both for the time and place, which were to ensure 
* to him the victory.” For he had with him a 
Syrian woman named Martha”, who was said to have 
* This, as we learn from the Gospel, was a name not unusual 
“among the women ofthat country. (Luke x. 58, &c.) Women of 
an enthusiastic character were often employed upon these occasions, 
Wience the Sybils, and Pythonesses of Greece, the reverence shown 


€o that sex by the Germans (Tac. de Mor. Germr., viii.) and Gauls, 
@ndas M. Ricard adds, the chivalrous spirit of later ages.* 
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the gift of propheey. She was carried about in & 
litter with great solemnity, and the sacrifices which 
he offered were all by her direction. She had for- 
merly applied to the senate in this character, and 
made an offer of predicting for them future events, 
but they refused to hear her. She then betook her- 
selfto the women, and gave them a specimen of her 
art. She addressed herself more particularly to Ma- 
rius’ wife, at whose feet she happened to sit, when 
there was a combat of gladiators, and luckily told 
her which of them would prove victorious, Upon 
this she sent her to her husband, who received her 
with the utmost veneration, and provided her the 
litter in which she was generally carried. When she 
went to sacrifice, she wore a purple robe*, lined 
with the same and buttoned up, and held im her 
hand a spear adorned with ribands and garlands. 
Upon viewing this pémpous scene, many doubted 
whether Marius was really persuaded of her pro- 
phetic abilities, or only pretended to be so and acted 
a part, while he showed the woman off in this gor- 
eous appearance”. 

But what Alexander of Myndos relates, concern- 
ing the vultures, is a real subject of astonishment. 
Two of them, it seems, well known by their brasen 
collars, always appeared and followed the army, 
viously to any great success. The soldiers, when 
they took them, had put these collars upon them, 
and then let them go. ‘Thenceforth they knew, and 
ina manner saluted, the soldiers; and the soldiers, 
whenever these were seen upon their march, rejoiced 


3° * Double-dyed,’ which was sold (as Pliny, H. N, ix, 99, in 
forms us) at 2 most exorbitant price,* - 

* The probability is, that he was at once both a hypocrite anda 
dupe. He was, certainly, extremely credulous in matters of super- 
stition; and yet the subjoined story of the vultures, &e. like that oF 
Sertorius’ hind at a somewhat lower period, smells strongly of im= 
posture. Plutarch himself, however, appears to entertain no suspi- _ 
cion upon the occasion; though the historian, whom he quotes as 
his authority, wrote professedly upon fabulous subjects, * 
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in the clearest light, from the length of their train 
and the time which they took up in passing: for it~ 
is said, that though they moved on without intermis- 
sion, they were six days in going by Marius’ camp.’ 
They approached very near it indeed, and asked the 
Romans by way of insult, “ Whether they had any 
** commands to their wives, for they should shortly” 
“ be with them?” As soon as the barbarians had 
‘all passed by, and were in full march, Marius like- 
wise decamped and followed; always taking care to. 
Eee fee them, and choosing strong places at some ' 
small distance for his camp, which he also fortified, 
in order that he might pass the nights in safety. Thus 
they moved forward, till they came to Aqua Sex- 
tia; whence there is but a short march to the 
Alps. y 

There Marius prepared for battle; having pitch- 
ed upon a place for his camp, which was unexe 
tionable in point of strength, but afforded little water. 

this circumstance, they tell us, he wished to ex- 

cite the soldiers to action; and when many of them — 
complained of thirst, he pointed to a river which ran © 
close by the enemy’s camp, and told them, “ That 
«thence they must purchase water with their blood.” 
© Why then,” said they, “ do you not immedi: 
“lead us thither, before our blood is quite pai - 
rs om To which he replied, in a softer tone, 
« Thither I will lead you; but, first, let’ us fortify 
“© our camp.” . ue 

The soldiers, though with some reluctance, obey+ 
ed. But'the servants of the army, being in great 
want of water both for themselves and their cattle, © 
ran in crowds to the stream, some with pick-axes, 
some with hatchets, and some with swords and jave- 
lins along with their pitchers ; for they were resoly- 
ed to have water, though they were obliged to fight — 
for it. These were, at first, encountered by only a 

33 So called from some warm. batlis in the neighbourhood, and 
wybander Sextius. (See Suppl. Liv. Ixi, 1,3.) Hod, Aix in 
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ing which should pronounce the word: Ioudest, in- = 
creased by this means the courage and impetuosity — 
"of their troops. » teres wily sche 
~The Ambrones were now obliged to cross the: 
river, and this broke their order ; so that before they 
could form again, the Ligurians charged the for 
most of them, and thus began the battle. The Ro- 
mans came to sup| the Ligurians, and pouring 
down from the higher ground pressed the enemy so 
hard, that they soon threw them into disorder... 
of them jostling each other on the banks of the river—— 
were slain there, and the river itself was filled withe_ 
blood and. carcases, Those who were, got = 
over, not daring to make head, were cut off by the 
Romans, as they fled to their camp* and carriages — 
There the women, meeting, them with swords anc 
axes, and setting up a horrid and hideous cry, fel 1 
upon the fugitives,as well as the pursuers, edge 
as traitors and the latter as enemies. Mingli 
the combatants, they laid hold on the Roman shi = 
caught at their swords with their naked 
obstinately suffered themselves to. beh: 
hewed to pieces. Thus the battle is said. to: hee 
been fought on the banks of the river, rather aay 
accident from any design of the general, = 
The Romans, after having destroyed so.many <= 
the ree mes, mire it cod but the 
camp did not resound with songs of triumphyas mig’ 
have been expected upon such arte | 
no entertainments, no mirth in the tents, nor (( 
a eh ed Pasir ‘to the sc <= 
er victory) any refreshing sleep. The night w 
passed in the greatest dread at gee ~~ Thee 
camp ae without trench or rampart. ‘There >= 
mained yet many myriads of the barbarians uncom 
quered; and’such of the Ambrones as had escape<— 


36 This, Dacier observes, must have been the camp of the Te=™=—= 
tones (and his interpretation is, indeed, deducible from the cont 
below) for their own was on the other side of the river, Yet 
avd how, had the Teutones effected their passage?* . — 
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mixing with them, a cry was heard all night, not like 
the sighs and groans of men, but like the howling and 
bellowing of wild beasts mingled with menaces and 
Jamentations. As this procecded from such an in- 
numerable host, the neighbouring mountains and the 
hollow banks of the river returned the sound, and 
the horrid din filled the whole plains. ‘The Romans 
felt the impressions of terror, and Marius himself 
was irritated with dismay by the apprehensions of'a 
tumultous night-engagement. ‘The barbarians how- 
Ever did not attack them, cither that night or the 
ext day, but spent the time in consulting how to 
€laspose and draw themselves up to the best advan- 
tage. 

In the mean time Marius, observing the sloping 
¥, alls and woody hollows that hung over the enemy’s 
<anmp, despatched Claudius Marcellus with three 
@hhousand men to lie in ambush there till the fight 
was begun, and then to fall upon the encmy’s rear. 
-E’he rest of his troops he ordered to sup, and go to 
2 "est in good time. Next morning as soon as it was 
Aight he drew up before the camp, and commanded 
t he cavalry to march into the plain. ‘The ‘Teutones, 
S ceing this, could not contain themselves, nor stay 
ll all the Romans were come down into the plain, 
~wwhere they might engage them upon equal terms; 

ut, arming hastily through thirst of vengeance, 

© hey advanced up to the hill. Marius sent officers 
fhroughout the whole army, with orders that they 
Should stand still, and wait for the enemy. When 
he barbarians were within reach, the Romans were 
fo throw their javelins, then to draw their swords, 
=end pressing upon them with their shields push 
@hem with their whole force. For he knew the 
lace was so slippery, that the enemy’s blews could 
ot have much weight; neither could they prescrve 
=any close order, where the declivity of the ground 
| ontinually changed their poise. .At the same time 
“what he gave these directions, he was the first who 
Set the example. Vor he was inferior to nene in 

Vuh. II. L 
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personal agility, and in resolution he far exceeded 
them all. 


The Romans by their firmness and united char; 
kept the barbarians from ascending the hill, and 
little and little forced them dowa into the plain. 
There the foremost battalions were beginning to 
form again, when the utmost confusion discovered 
Pipa in the rear. For pete aie erin 

is opportunity, as soon as he foun the noise, 
which rose up to the hills where heloy) that the 
battle was begun, with great impetuosity and loud 
shouts fell upon the enemy’s rear, and destroyed a 
considerable number of them. The hindmost being 
pushed upon those before, the whole army was soon 
thrown into disorder. Thus attacked both in front 
and rear, they could not stand the double shock, 
but forsook their ranks and fled’. The Romans 
pursuing either killed or took prisoners above a 

undred thousand, and having made themselves 
masters of their tents, carriages, and baggage, voted 
as many of them as were not plundered a present to’ 
Marius. This indeed was a noble recompence, yet’ 
it was thought very inadequate to the conceal 
which he had shown in that imminent danger. 

Other historians give a different account, both of 
the disposition of the spoils, and the number of the» 
slain. From these writers we learn, that the Mas- 
silians walled in their vineyards with the bones, 
which they found in the field; and that the rain 
which fell the following winter soaking in the moist-- 
ure of the putrefied bodies, the ground was so en-+ 
riched by it, that it produced the next season a * 
digious crop’. Thus the opinion of Archilechus 


37 "This victory was gained'B. C.101. 

38 And yet there does not appear any thing very extraordinary 
in the generalship of Marius upon this occasion. © The i 
and rashness of the barbarians did every thing in his favours ‘Lhe 
‘Teutones lost the battle, as Hawley lost it at Falkirk, by attempt- 
ing the hills. ‘ 

3? Horrid manure! and yet the same effect is said to have been 
produced at Fontenoi, the year after the celebrated battle fought 
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is confirmed, that “ fields are fattened with blood.” 
It is observed, indeed, that extraordinary rains ge- 
nerally fall after great battles: whether it be, that 
some deity chooses to wash and purity the earth 
with water from above”; or that the blood and cor- 
ruption, by the moist and heavy vapours they emit, 
thicken the air, which is generally liable to be 
affected and altcred by the smallest cause. 

After the battle, Marius selected trom among the 
arms and other spoils such as were elegant and 
entire, and likely to make the most brilliant show in 
his triumph. The rest:he piled together, and offered 
them as a splendid sacrifice to the gods. The army 
stood round the pile crowned with laurel; and he 
himself arrayed in his purple robe*', and girt after 
the manner of .the Romans, held a lighted torch. 
He had just lifted it with both hands toward heaven, 
and was going to set fire to the pile, when some 
friends were seen galloping up to him. Great si- 
lence and expectation followed. On their arrival, 
they leaped Kom their horses and saluted him the 
fifth time consul, delivering him letters to the same 
purpose. This added considerable joy to the so- 
lemnity, which the soldiers expressed by acclama; 
tions and by clanking their arms; and, while the 
oficers were presenting Marius with new crowns 


atthat place. Flanders indeed, in general, has been nearly one 
continued scene of bloodshed, and is one of the most fertile pro- 
vinces in Europe. The inference is shockingly obvious.* 

® Here Dacier remarks, as singular, the notion entertained by 
the Heathens, that when the earth had been polluted by human 
crimes, it was to be purged with water from heaven: referring 
of course to the deluge, of which this might be a traditionary de- 
duction.* 

“ Ipse Quirinali trabed, cinctuque Gabino 

- Insignis. " (Virg. /En. vii. 612.) (L.) 

The custom is traced by Servius to a sacrifice at Gabii, inter- 
Tupted by an incursion of the enemy; when the inhabitants of 
tht city tucked up their robes, and drove them back with great 
slaughter. The fashion was subsequently retained, as a favourable 
Présage, in all sacrifices preceding declarations of war.* 
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of laurel, he set fire to the pile, and finished the 
j But whatever it is, that will not permit us to en- 
great prosperity pure and unmixed, but 
che aeons human life with a variety of goad and 
evil; whether it be fortune, or some chastising 
deity, or necessity and the nature of things; afew 
days after this joyful solemnity, the sad intelligence 
was brought to Marius of what had befallen his 
collegue Catulus: an event which, like a cloud in 
the midst of a calm, brought fresh alarms. upon 
Rome, and threatened her with another tempest. 
Catulus, who had the Cimbri to oppose, had come 
to a resolution to give up the defence of the heights, 
lest he should weaken himself by being: obliged to 
subdivide his forces into many parts. He therefore 
descended quickly from the Alps into Italy, and 
his ‘army behind the river Athesis*; where 
blocked up the fords with strong fortifications on 
both sides, and threw a bridge over it: that so he 
might be in a condition to succour the garrisons 
beyond it, if the barbarians should make their way 
through the narrow passes of the mountains, and 
attempt to storm them. These latter held ‘their 
enemies in such contempt, and came on with so 
much insolence, that rather to show their: vt 
and their courage than out of any necessity, they 
exposed themselves naked to the showers es ‘snow 5, 
and, having pushed through the ‘ice andthe. ) 
drifts to the tops of the mountains, they put’ 
broad shields under them and so slid down, in spite, 
of the broken rocks and vast slippery descents. 
When they had encamped near ‘the river, and 
taken a view of the channel, Shey determined to’ 
fill it up. They then tore up the neighbouring 
hills like the giants of old, pulled up trees by the 
roots, broke off massy rocks, and rolled in huge 
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achievements with the fortune of Rome, in order’ 
to have it restored to him with interest upon his’ 
next success. Having made an oration suitable to: 
the time, he went to join Catulus, who was much 
encouraged. by his coming. He then sent for his 
army out) of Gaul, and upon it’s arrival crossed the’ 
Po, with a design to keep the barbarians from  pene- 
trating into the interior parts of Italy. . But they 
deferred the combat, pretending that they expected 
the Teutones, and wondered at their delay; either 
being really ignorant of their fate, or choosing to 
pear so, For they punished those, who brought 
ps an: account of it, with stripes; and sent to 
ask Marius for lands. and cities, sufficient beth for 
themselves and for their brethren. When Marius: 
inquired of the embassadors, * Who their brethren 
« were?” they told him, “ The Teutones.” The 
assembly burst into laughter, and Marius tauntingly 
replied, ‘ Don’t trouble yourselves about. your bre- 
“ thren; for they have land enough of our giving, 
*¢ and they shall have it for ever.’? The embassadors. 
perceiving the irony scurrilously assured* him in 
reply, ‘* That the Cimbri would chastise him imme- 
“ diately, and the ‘Teutones when they came up.” 
* And they are not far off,” said Marius; “ it will 
“be very unkind in you, therefore, to go away 
‘© without saluting your brethren.” ~At the same 
time, he ordered the kings of the Teutones to be 
brought out, loaded as they were with chains: for 
they had been taken by the Sequani, as they were 
endeavouring to escape across the Alps. 

As soon as the embassadors had acquainted the 
Cimbri with what had passed, they marched directly 
against Marius, who at that time lay stilland kept. 
within his trenches. It is reported, that upon this 
occasion he contrived a new form for<hejavelins, 
Till then they had been accustomed to fasten the 
shaft to the iron head with two iron pins. But 
Marius now, letting one of them remain as it was, 
had the other taken out and a weak wooden peg put 
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mit’s place. By this contrivance he intended that, 
when the javelin stuck in the enemy’s shield, it 
should not stand right out; but that, the wooden 
peg breaking and the iron pin bending, the shaft of 
the weapon should drag upon the ground, while the 
point stuck fast in the shield. 

Boiorix, king of the Cimbri, came now with a 
small party of horse to the Roman camp, and chal- 
lenged Marius to appoint the time and place where 
they should meet, and decide by arms to whom the 
country should belong. Marius answered, “ That 
“the Romans never consulted their enemies when 
“ to fight; but that he was nevertheless willing to 
“indulge the Cimbri in this respect.”” Accord- 
ingly, they agreed to fight the third day afterward ; 
and that the plain of Vercclle should be the field 
of battle, which was convenient for the Roman ca- 
valry to act in, and for the barbarians to display 
their numbers. ; 

Both parties kept their day, and drew up their 
forces over-against each other. Catulus had under 
his command twenty thousand three hundred, and 
Marius thirty-two thousand men. ‘The latter were 
stationed in the two wings, and Catulus was in the 
centre. Sylla, who was present in the battle, gives 
us the above account: and it is reported that Marius 
made this disposition, in hopes of breaking the Cim- 
brie battalions with the wings only, and securing to 
himself and his soldicrs the honour of the victory, 
before Catulus could have an opportunity of coming 
up to the charge; it being usual, in a large front, 
for the wings to advance beiore the main body. 
This is confirmed by Catulus’ defence of his own 
behaviour, in which he insisted much on Marius’ 
malignant designs against him. 

The Cimbric infantry marched out of their trenches 
Without noise, and formed so as to have their flanks 
equal to their front; each side of the square ex- 
tending to thirty furlongs. ‘Their cavairy, to the 
aumber of fifteen thousand, issued forth in great 
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splendour. Their helmets represented the heads 
and open jaws of strange and frightful wild beasts ; 
upon these were fixed high plumes, which made the 
wen aEnes. taller. hey haeenprer were of po~ 


ment, the pen she ial ree upon the tant of 


having purified his eet lifted them toward —— 
and vowed a heeatomb to the gods;, and Catulus, 
in the same posture, promised to consecrate a tem- 
ple to the fortune of that day“. As Marius was sa- 
_ ¢xificing upon this occasion, it is said) that the en- 
trails were no sooner shown to him, than he-eried 
ont with aloud yoice, “ ‘Lhe victory is mine’) 
When the battle however was joined, an accident 
happened, which, (as Sylla states**) appeared ins 
tended by heaven, to humble Marius, A pinioee 
dust it seems arose, which hid both armies. 
moving first to the charge, had. the mp to 
miss the enemy; and, having passed by their 
wandered about with his troops a. long time in 
field, In the mean while, the good fortune of Ca- 


. 4* In. conformity to this, as Dacier otserves, it was 
© Fortune Hujus Diei? (Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 8.) elias 
of the battle which follcws, and of its corsequences, is horridly pic- 


eepes 

it isa mis‘ortune that, Catolus” History of bis) See 
ship, commended by Cicero (Brut. xxxv.) as resembling 

init’s stile, and a still ret one, that Sylla’s Comment are 
no longer extant. (be) ¢ latter have’ been alluded to ae 
and are again noticed in our author’s Lives of Sylla and Lucullus,* 


those 
‘es. together, 
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under the wheels and the horses’ feet. Last’ of all; 
they killed themselves. ‘They tell us of one, that 
wis seen slung ftom the top of a waggon, with a 
child hanging at each heel. The men for want of 
trees tied themselves by the neck, some to the horns 
of the oxen, others to their legs, and then pricked 
them on; that, by the starting of the beasts, ' 
might be strangled or trodden to piéces. Yet, : 
they .were thus industrious to destroy themselves, 
above sixty thousind were taken’ prisoners, and the 
killed were said to have been twice that number. _ 
Marius’ soldiers plundered the baggage ; but the 
other spoils with the ensigns and trumpets, we are 
informed, were brought to Catulus’ camp; and he 
ayailed himself chiefly of this, as a proof that the 
victory was his. A hot dispute, it seems, arose 
between his troops and:those of Marius, which had 
the better claim; and the embassadors from Parma, 
who happened to be present, were chosen arbitras 
tors. Catulus’ soldiers led them to the field of 
battle to see the dead, and clearly proved that they 
had been killed by their javelins, because | 
had taken care to have the shafts inscribed with his 
name. Nevertheless, the whole honour of the day 
was ascribed to Marius, on account of his former 
victory and his present authority. Nay, such was 
the applause of the populace, that. they called him 
© The Third Founder of Rome,’ as having rescued 
her from a danger not less dreadful than that before 
incurred from the Gauls*. In their festive : 
at home, with their wives and children, they. 
libations to him along with the gods", and would 
have conferred upon him exclusively the honour of 
both triumphs. But this he declined, and shared it 
with Catulus, being desirous to evince his modera- 
tion after such extraordinary instances of success. 
Or perhaps he was afraid of some opposition from 
47 In the time of Camillus.* Ys: 
48 For similar instances of profane devotion, see Hor. Od. IV. vy. 
and xv.* 
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Catulus’ soldiers, who might not have suffered him. 
to triumph, if he had deprived their general of his 
portion of the compliment. ; 
In this manner his fifth consulate was passed. 
And now he aspired to a sixth, with more ardour: 
than any man had ever shown for his first. He- 
conrted the pecple, and endeavoured to ingratiate 
himself with the meanest of them by such servile 
condescensions, as were not only unsuitable to his 
dignity, but even: contrary to his disposition; as- 
suming an air of gentleness and complaisance, for 
which nature never intended lim. It is said that, 
18 civil affairs and amidst the tumultuous proceed- 
ings of the populace, his ambition had given him an 
uncommon timidity. ‘The intrepid firmness which 
he discovered in battle forsook him in the assemblies 
ofthe people, and the least breath of praise or cen-, 
sure disconcerted him in his address. Yet we are 
told, that when he had granted the freedom of the 
city to a thousand Camerians, who had distinguished 
themselves by their behaviour in the wars, and this 
proceeding was arraigned as contrary to law, he 
sad, ‘* The law spoke too softly to be heard amidst 
“the din of arms”.”?) ‘The noise however which he 
most dreaded, and which chiefly robbed him of ais 
presence of mind, was that of popular assembhes. 
fn war he easily obtained the highest rank, because ~ 
Rome could not do without him; but, in the ad- 
ministration, he was sometimes in danger of losing 
the honours which he solicited. In these cases he 
had recourse to the partiality of the multitude, and 
hever scrupled to make his honesty subservient to his . 
ambition. 
By such means, he rendered himself obnoxious to 
all the patricians. But he was most afraid of Me- 
tellus, whom he had treated with ingratitude. Be- 
sides, Metellus, from a spirit of truce virtue, was 


© The Latins had an adage, Inter arma silent leges. 
{Cic. Orat. pro. Milon., iv.) 
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waturally an enemy to those who endeavoured to 
gain the mob by dishonourable arts, and directed all 
their measures to that object. Marius, therefore, 
was very desirous to remove him out of the a 
For this purpose he associated himself with Gla 

and Saturninus, two of the most daring and turbu- 
lent fellows in Rome, who had the indi and se- 
ditious part of the populace at their command. By 
their assistance, he got several laws enacted; : 
having distributed many of his soldiers in the as- 
semblies, his faction prevailed, and Metellus was 


~ Rutilius®, in other respects a man of credit and 
veracity, but particularly prejudiced against Marius, 
informs us that he obtained his sixth consulate by 
large sums which he distributed among the tribes; 
> having thrown out Metellus by dint of money, 
nh cog with them to eléct Valerius Flaccus, rather 
servant than his collegue. The people had never 
bestowed so consulates upon any one man. 
except Valerius Corvinus®. And there was this 
difference, that between the first and sixth consulate 
of Corvinus elapsed an interval of forty-five years; 
whereas Marius, after his first, was carried 
« five more in succession by’ a single tide of fortune. 
Tn the last of these, he exposed himself to much 


s° P. Rutilius Rufus was consul the year before the second con- 
sulship of Marius. He wrote his own Life in Latin, and a Roman 
History in Greek: Cicero mentions him, upon several occasions, 
2s a man of honour and probity. He was exiled in 5 
of having defended the Asiatic provincials from the coaeeinea oe 
the Roman farmers-general, six or seven years after this sixth eon= 
sulship of Marius. Sylla would have re-called him, but he re- 
fused to return. (L.) Cicero says, he died of grief in consequence 
of his brother’s having been refused the consulship. (Brut. xxix, 
xxx, De Orat: i, 53., Tusc. iv. 18.)* 

-* Valerius’ Corvinus was first elected consul, when he was only 
twenty-three years of age, A.U.C.406; and for the sixth time, 
A.U.C. 452. (L.) About this latter date however, and conse- 
quently Plutarch’s accuracy, as also whether Corvinus’ dictatorship 
prior to his last consulate have not been confounded: with it, there 
exist same doubts,* 
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hatred by abetting Saturninus in all his crimes ; par- 
ticularly in his murther of Nonius, whom he slew 
because he was his competitor for the tribuneship. 
Saturninus, on his appointment to this office, proposed 
an Agrarian law, in which there was a clause ex- 


pressly provi ings ‘© That the senate should come 
and swear in fu 


assembly to confirm whatever the 
people should decree, and not oppose them in any 
thing™.” Marius in the senate pretended to deo- 
clare against this clause, asserting that “ Ile would 
“ never take such an oath, and that he believed no 
“ wise man would. For even supposing the law not 
“a pernicious one, it would be a disgrace to the 
“senate to be compelled to sanction a measure, 
“when they ought only to be influenced by choice 
“ or persuasion.”’ 

These, however, were not his real sentiments ; 
but he was laying a snare for Metellus, which he 
should not be able to escape. As for himself, he. 
judged that the better part of virtue and prudence 
consisted in dissimulation, and therefore made but 
small account of his declaration in the senate. At 
the’same time, knowing Metellus to be a man of 
mmoveable firmness, who with Pindar esteemed 


Truth the spring of heroic virtuc*, 


he hoped, by refusing the oath himself, to induce. 
him to refuse it also; which would iniallibly expose, 
him to the implacable resentment of the people. ‘The. 
event answered his expectation. Upon Metellus de- 
cating that he would not take the oath, the senate. 


“Upon this subject there is an admirable passage in Cic. de 
Ont. i. 52, 53.* 
* Pind, Fragm. by Schneider, p. 99. 
Aexe paryeaas «piles ware? Arsatur, 
My slaw twas ovdern tTeaxts 
Mers Yivou, 
*. These words, says Parr, very truly (in a passage, where for 
Merceltus read Metel us), might have becn applicd by Mr. [ox te 
bis own political: engagements.’ (Character, il. 530.) 
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was dismissed. A few ‘days afterward, Saturninas 
‘summoned the fathers soap Bee in the Forum, and 
swear to that article; and Marius made his appear- 
ance among tlie rest. A profound silence ensued, 
and all eyes were fixed upon him ; when bidding a 
Jong farewell to the fine things which he had uttered 
in the senate, he told the audience, “ That he was 
not so stiffnecked, as to pretend in one moment 
“ to prejudge a matter of such importance; and 
« therefore he would take the oath, and keep the 


“« law too, provided it was a law.” This proviso he 


added, merely to give a colour to his impudence ; 
and he was sworn immediately”. ; 

The people, charmed with his compliance, ex- 
pressed their sense of it by loud acclamations; while 
the patricians, were abashed, and held his double- 
dealing in the highest detestation. Intimidated. 
however by the people, they successively took the 
oath, till it came to Metellus. But Metellus, eo 
his friends exhorted and entreated him to comply,» 
rather than expose himself to the dreadful penalties 
which Saturninus had provided for nonjurors, did not 
shrink from the dignity of his resolution, or take 
the oath. That illustrious man abode by his prinei- 
ples: he was ready to suffer the greatest calamities, 
rather than do a dishonourable thing; and as he 
quitted the Forum, he said to those about him, “ To: 
** do a bad action is base: to do a good one, which 
“ involves you in no danger, is nothing more than 
“ common: but itis the property of a virtuous man 
“© to do good ones, theugh he risks every thing by 
doing them.” ; : 

Saturninus then caused a decree to be made, that 

$3 ‘Thus Marius made the first step toward the ruin of the Roman 


corstitution, which happened not long afterward. If the senate 
were to swear to confirm whatever the people should decree, whe- 
ther bad or good, they ceased to have a weight in the scale, and 
the government became a democracy. And, as the people cor+ 
ruptly began to take the highest price offered them, absolute power 
advanced with hasty strides. A nation indeed, which has no prin~ 
ciple of public virtue left, is not fit to be governed by any other. 
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the consuls should declare Mctellus a person inter- 
dicted the use of fire and water”, whom no man 
should admit into his house. And the meanest of 
the people, adhering to that party, were ready even 
to assassinate him. The nobility, now anxious for 
Metellus, ranged themselves on his side; but he 
would suffer no sedition upon his acconnt.. Instead 
of that, he adopted a prudent measure, which was 
to leave the city. * For (said he) either matters 
“ will take a better turn, and the people will in that 
“ case repent, and recal mc; or, if they remain the 
“ same, it will be best to be at a distance from 
“ Rome.” What regard and what honours were paid 
to Metellus during his banishment, and how he spent 
his time at Rhodes in the study of philosophy, it will 
be more convenient to mention in his Life™. 

Marius was so highly obliged to Saturninus for 
this last piece of service, that he was forced to connive 
athim, though he now indulged in every act of inso- 
lence.and outrage. He did not consider that he thus 
gave the reins to a destroying fury, who was making 
his way through blood to absolute power and the sub- 
version of the state. All the while Marius was de- 
srous to keep fair with the nobility ; and at the same 
tme to retain the good graces of the people; and 
this led him to act a part, than which nothing can 
be conceived more ungencrous or deceitful. One 
night, some of the first men in the state came to his 
house, and pressed him to declare against Satur- 
ninus; but at that very time he, unknown to them, 


4 This agu@e et tenis interdiclio was a virtual banishment from 
taly. The proscribed citizen was never forcibly expelled, but his 
Soods were confiscated, and he was forbidden the use of the two 
©lements considered as essential to existence. ‘Ihe two forms of 
anishment called Deportatio (in which the criminal, deprived of 
is whole property, was confined to some certain place for life) and 
Relegatio, in which his fortune remained untouched, and his exile 
‘was sometimes only temporary, were introduced by Augustus.* | 
§§ Whether or not Plutarch ever redcemed this pledge, is uncer- 
fain. It is not.mentioned in the imperfect Catalogue of his works 
drawn up by his son Lamprias, nor any where quoted by other 
Writers, # 
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Jet in Saturninus at another door. He then, pre- 
tending a disorder in his bowels, went from one 
party to the other ; and this trick he played several 
times over, still exasperating each against the otlret. 
At last the senate and the equestrian order rose in @ 
body, and expressed their indignation in such strong. 
terms, that he was obliged to send a party of soldters 
into the Forum to suppress the sedition. Saturninus, 
Glaucias, and the rest of the cabal fled into the ‘Ca- 
pitol. There they were besieged, and at last forced to 
yield for want of water, the pipes being cut-off. Wherr | 
. they could hold out no longer, they called for Ma- | 
fius, and surrendered themselves to him upon the 
public faith. He tried every art to save them, but 
nothing would avail: they no sooner came down Into 
the Forum, than they were all put to the sword®*. He 
was now become equally odious both to the nobility 
_and the commons, so that when the time for the elec- 
tion of censors came on, contrary to expectation 
he declined offering. himself, and permitted athers 
of less note to be chosen. But, though it was his 
fear of a repulse which made him sit still, he gave 
it another colour ; ‘pretending that he did not choose: 
to render himself obnoxious to the people, by a se-. 
vere inspection into their lives and manners. 

After this, an edict was proposed for the recal of 
Metellus. Marius opposed it with all his power ; 
but finding his endeavours fruitless, he gave up the 
point, and the people passed the bill with pleasure, 

nable to bear the sight of Metellus, he contrived 
to take a voyage to Cappadocia and Galatia, under 
pretence of offering some sacrifices, which he ‘had 
vowed to the Mother of the gods. But he had ano- 
ther reason, which was not known to the people. 
Incapable of making any figure in peace, and un: 
versed in political knowledge, he saw that all his. 
greatness arose from war, and that in a state of in-- 


5° The people, as Florus informs us, despatched them with clubs 
and stones. (iii. 16.) 7 
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action it’s lustre began to fade. Ie, therefore, stu- 
died to raise new commotions. If he could but rouse 
and stir up the Asiatic kings, particularly Mithridates 
who seemed most inclined to quarrel, he hoped soon 
to be appointed general against him, and to have an 
opportunity of filling the city with new triumphs, as 
well as of enriching his own house with the spoils of 
Pontus and the wealth of it’s monarch. — For this 
reason, though Mithridates treated him in the poli- 
test and most respectful manner, he was not in the 
least mollified, but addressed him in the following 
terms: ‘** Your business, Mithridates, is either to 
“ render yourself more powerful than the Romans, 
“ or to submit quietly to their commands.” The 
‘king was perfectly amazed. He had often heard of 
the liberty of speech, which prevailed among the 
Romans, but this was the first time that he had ex- 
perienced it. 

On his return to Rome, he built a house near the 
Forum, either (as he stated) for the convenience of 
those who wished to wait upon him, or because he 
hoped to have a more numerous concourse of people 
at his gates. In this, however, he was mistaken. 
He had not those graces of conversation, that en- 
- gaging address, of which others werc masters; and 
therefore, like a mere implement of war, he was 
neglected in time of peace. At the preference given 
to others, however, fe was not so much concerned, 
but Sylla’s popularity afflicted him exceedingly ; be- 
cause Sylla was rising by means of the envy, which 
the patricians bore to himself, and had made his first 
step to the administration by a quarrel with him. 
But when Bocchus king of Numidia, now declared 
a ally of the Romans, erected in the Capitol some 
figures of Victory adorned with trophies, and placed 
-by.their side a set of golden statues, which repre- 
ented him delivering Jugurtha into the hands of 
Sylla; Marius was almost distracted. He considered 
this as an act, by which Sylla sought to rob him of 
the glory of his achievements, and prepared to de- 

VOle II. M 
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molish these monuments by force. Sylla, ‘upon his 
part, as strenuously opposed him: ee 6d bea 
This sedition was just upon the point of flaming 
‘out, when the War of the Allies intervened’, and 
“put a to it, The most fierce and na- 
tions of Italy upeived tgciett Rome, and had nearly 
subverted her empire. ‘Their strength consisted not 
only in the weapons and valour of their soldiers, but 
in the courage and capacity of their generals, who 
were in no respect inferior to those of Rome. ~~ 
‘This war,so remarkablefor the number of it’s battles 
andthe variety of fortune by whichit wascharacterised, 
added as much to Sylla’s reputation as it subtracted 
from that of Marius. The latter seemed slow in his 
attacks, as well as dilatoty in his’ resolutions: whe- 
ther it were, that age had quenched his martial heat 
and vigour, for he was now above sixty-five years 
old; or that (as he himself’ said) his nerves being 
weak and his body unwieldy, he underwent the fa- 
tigues of war, which were in fact above his strength, 
merely upon a point of honour.. He beat the 
however in a considerable battle, in which he ki 
at least six thousand of them; and, throughout the 
whole, he took care to give them no advantage aver 
him. Nay, he suffered them to draw a line about 
him, to ridicule and challenge him to the combat, 
without being in the least exasperated by it. It is 
reported that when’ Pompedius® Silo, an officer of— 
the highest eminence and authority among the allies, , 
said to.him, “ If you are a great general, Marius, . 
** come down and fight us;’? he answered, “ If you + 
“ are a great general, Silo, make me come down 4 
and fight’ At another time, when the enemy 7 
gave the Romans a good opportunity of attacking 
them, and they were afraid to embrace it; after 
both parties had retired, he called his soldiers toge— 


$7 This was also called the Social or Marsian war, from the Marsians= 
Having been the first to revolt. It broke oat B.C. 91, and was 
terminated by Sylla, B. C. 88. (Flor. iii, 18.) 

$3 Not ussivey, as inthe text. (Veil. Patere. il. 16.)* 
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ther and made this short speech to them, * I know 
“ not whether of the two to call the greater cow- 
“‘ ards, the enemy or yourselves: for neither dare 
“ they face your backs, nor you theirs.” — At last, 
pretending to be incapacitated for the service by his 
infirmities, he laid down the command. 

Yet when the war with the confederates drew to 
an end, and sevcral applications were made through 
the popular orators for the command against Mithri- 
dates, the tribune Sulpitius a bold and daring man, 
contrary to all expectation, brought forth Marius 
and nominated him proconsul and general in the 
Mithridatic war. The people, upon this, were di- 
vided ; some accepting Marius, while others called 
for Sylla, and bade Marius go to the warm baths of 
Baie for cure, since by his own confession he was 
quite worn out with age and defluxions. Marius, 
itseems, had a fine villa at Misenum™”, more luxu- 
rously and cffeminately furnished than became a 
man, who had been at the head of so many armies, 
and had directed so many campaigns. ‘This honse 
Cornelia is said to have purchased for seventy-tive 
thousand drachmas; yct not long afterward, Lucius 
Lucullus gave for it five hundred thousand two 
hundred : to such a height did expense and luxury 
tise in the course of a few ycars. 

Marius however, affecting to shake off the infir- 
mities of age, went every day into the Campus 
Martius; where he took the most robust exercises 
along with the young men, and showed himself nim- 
ble in his arms and active on horseback, though his 
years had now made him heavy and corpulent. Some 
were pleased with this, and went to witness the spi- 
nt which he exerted in these exerciscs. But the 
More sensible sort of people, when they beheld it, 
Could not help pitying the avarice and ambition of a 
Person who, though raiscd from poverty to opulegce 


_ 8 A promontory in Campania, so named (according to Virv. en, 
Vi. 162.) from one of Aneas’ companions, who was buried there.* 
M 2 
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and from the meanest condition to greatness, knew 
not how to set bounds to his good fortune. It 
‘shocked them to think that this man, instead of be- 
ing happy in the admiration which he had gained, 
and enjoying his present possessions in peace, as if 
he were in want of all things, was going at so ad- 
vanced an age and after so many honours and tri- 
umphs to Cappadocia and the Euxine sea, to fight 
with Archelaus and Neoptolemus, the lieutenants of 
Mithridates. For the reason which Marius assigned 
for this step, namely that he wished to train up his 
gon to war under his own eye, was perfectly ridicu- . 
ous. 

. The commonwealth had been sickly for some time, 
and her disorder now came to a crisis. Marius had 
found a fit instrument for her ruin in the audacity of 

Sulpitius,.a man who in most respects admired and 
imitated Saturninus, but who considered him as hav- 
ing been too timid and dilatory in his proceedings. 
Determined himself'to commit no such error, he got 
six hundred men of the equestrian order about him 
as his guard, whom he called his ‘Anti-senate.’ | 
One day, while the consuls were holding an as- © 
sembly of the people ®, Sulpitius came upon them 
with his assassins. The consuls immediately fled, 
but he seized the son of one of them, and killed him 
on the spot. Sylla [the other consul] was pursued, 
but escaped into the house of Marius, which nobody 
thought of; and when the pursuers were gone by, it 
1s said that Marius himself let him out at a back-gate, 
whence he got safe to the camp. But SyHa, in his 
Commentaries, denies that he fled to Marius’ house. 
-He says, that he was taken thither to debate about 
certain edicts, which they wished him to pass against 
his will ; that he was surrounded with drawn swords, 
and carried forcibly to that house; and that he was 
thence at last removed to the Forum, where he was 


6° Sylla and Pompeius Rufus were Consuls. It was the son of 
the latter who was slain. 
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compelled to revoke the order of vacation *', which 
had been issued by him and huis collegue. 

Sulpitius, now carrying all before him, decreed the 

command of the army to Marius; and Marius, pre- 
paring for his march, sent two tribunes to Sylla, with 
orders that he should deliver up to them the army. 
But Sylla, stimulating the indignation of his soldiers, 
led them, to the number of thirty thousand foot and 
five thousand horse, directly against Rome. The 
tribunes, whom Marius had sent to demand the army 
of Sylla, they seized and cut to pieces. Marius on 
the other hand put to death many of Sylla’s friends 
in Rome, and proclaimed liberty to all slaves that 
would take up arms in his behalf. But there were 
only three, we are told, who accepted the offer. He 
could therefore, make but a slight resistance; Sylla 
soon entered the city, and Marius was forced to fly 
for his life. 

As soon as he quitted Rome, he was abandoned 
by those who had accompanied him. They all dis- 
persed themselves, as they could; and, night coming 
on, he retired to a small house which he had near 
Rome called Salonium. ‘Thence he sent his son to 
some neighbouring farms of his father-in-law Mutius, 
to provide necessaries. He did not, however, wait 
for his return; but went down to Ostia, where a 
friend of his called Numcerius had prepared him a ship, 
and there embarked, having with hun only Granius, 
his wife’s son by a former husband. 

_ When young Marius had reached his grandfather’s 
estate, he hastened to collect such things as he wanted, 
aud to pack them up. But before he had finished, he 
Was overtaken by day-light, and nearly discovered 
by the enemy; for a party of horse had hurried thither, 

Suspecting that Marius might be lurking in that neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The bailiff, however, perceived them in 
time, and hid the young man in a cart-load of beans. 


6* If that order had not been revoked, no public business could 
Rave been done; consequently, Marius could not have been ap- 
‘pointed to the command against Mithridates. 
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He then yoked his team, and driving by the party of 
horsemen passed onward to Rome. young 
Marius was conveyed to his wife, who supplied him 
with some necessaries; and as soon as‘ it grew dark 
he made for the sea, where findinga ship ready to 
sail for Africa he went on board, and passed over to 
that country. 

“In the mean time, his father, with a favourable 
gale, was coasting Italy. Being afraid however of 
falling into the hands of Geminius a leading man in 
Tarracina, who was his professed enemy, he directed 
the mariners to keep clear of that place. The mari- 
ners were anxious to oblige him; but the wind shift- 
ing on a sudden and blowing hard from sea, they 
were afraid they should not be able to weather the 
storm. Besides, Marius was indisposed and sea-sick; 
they determined therefore to make land, and with 
great difficulty got to Cireeum. There, finding the 
tempest increase and their provisions beginning to 
fail, they went on shore, and wandered up and down 
‘they knew not vo aiid Such is. the method taken 
by: persons in deep perplexity : they shun the present 
“fi the greatest day aaa ea for hope in the dark 
everits of futurity. The land was their enemy, the 
sea‘was the same: it was dangerous to meet with 
men; it was dangerous also not to meet with them, 
because of their extreme want of provisions. In the 
evening they passed a few herdsmen, who had nothing 
to give them; but happening to know Marius, they 
desired he would immediately quit those parts, be- 
cause they had just seen a number of horse upon that 
very spot, riding about in quest of him. Hewas now 
involved in all kinds of distress, and his attendants 
were ready to abandon him through hunger. In this 
exigency he turned out of the road, and threw him- 
selt'into a thick wood, where he passed the night in 
great anxiety. Next day, sinking through want of 
refreshment, and willing to make use of the little 
strength he had before it quite forsook him, he moyed 
down to the sea-side, As he went, he encouraged 
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his companions not to desert him, and earnestly en- 
treated them to await the accomplishment of' his 
last hope, for which upon the credit of some old 
prophecies he still reserved himself. He told them, 
that when he was very young and lived in the coun- 
try, an eagle’s nest fell into his lap with seven young 
ones in it. His parents, surprised at the sight, ap- 
plied to the soothsayer; who answeretl, “‘ That their 
“son would be the most illustrious of men, and that 
“he would seven times attain the highest office and 
“authority in his country.” 

According to some writers, this had actually hap- 
pened to Marius; others are of opinion, that the per- 
sons who were then about him, and heard him relate 
itupon that as well as several other occasions during 
his exile, gave credit to it and committed it to writing, 
though nothing could be more fabulous. For an eagle 
has not more than two young ones at a time. Nay, 
even Muszeus is accused of a false assertion, when 
he says, 


Three eggs she lays, two covers, hatches one %*. 


However this may be, it is agreed on all hands that 
Marius, during his banishment and 1n the greatest 
extremities, frequently said, “ He should certainly 
“ come to a seventh consulship.” 

‘They were now not above two miles and a half 
fom the city of Minturne®, when they espied at a 
considerable distance a troop of horse making toward 
them, and at the same time happened to see two barks 
saling near them. ‘They ran down therefore to the 
Sea, with all their remaining speed and strength; and, 
When they had reached it, plunged in and swam to- 


* Pliny likewise gives her three eggs, and sometimes even three 
agiets: and Aristotle before him had quoted this very line of Muszus, 
Without arraigning it’s truth. (Hist. Anim. vi. 6.)* 

63 Minturne was a city of Campania, near the mouth of the Liris, 


FP Aod. 11 Garigliano. 


~ #Enaria, mentioned below, is the modern isle of Ischia. 
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ward the ships. Granius gained one of them, and’ 
oe over to the island opposite called Anaria. As 
* Marius, who was very heavy and unwieldy, he’ 
was sustained with much difficulty by two servants 
above the water, and lifted into the ship. The 
party of horse had by this time reached the sea-side, 
whence they called to the ship’s crew either to put’ 
ashore Sma 5 or 5 to throw “ye over- 
board, and then might go where they pleased.” 
Marius with tears implored them to save him; and 
the masters of the vessel, after consulting together 
afew moments, in which they changed their opinions 
several times, resolved to make answer, “ That: t 
«© would notdeliverup Marius.” Uponthis, the soldiers 
rode off in a great rage; and sailors, soon re- 
nouneing their resolution, made for land. ‘They cast 
anchor in the mouth of the river Liris, where it over- 
flows and forms a marsh; and advised Marius, who 
was much harassed, to go and refresh himselfon shore 
till they could get a better wind. This they said 
would happen at a certain hour, when the breeze 
from the sea would fall, and that from the marshes 
rise. Marius believing them, they helped him ashore; 
and he seated himself on the grass, little thinking 
what was about to befal him. For the crew imme- 
diately went on board again, weighed anchor, and 
sailed away; thinking it neither honourable to deliver 
up Marius, nor safe to protect him. ae 
Thus deserted by all the world, he sat a good while 
upon the shore in silent stupefaction. At length, 
recovering himself with much difficulty, he rose 
and walked in a disconsolate manner through those 
wild and devious places ;_till by scrambling over deep 
bogs, and ditches full of water and mud, he came to 
the cottage of an old man who worked in the fens. 
He immediately threw himself at his feet, and begged. 
him “ To save and shelter a man who, if he escaped 
“ the present danger, would reward him far beyond 
“ his hopes.” ‘The cottager, whether he knew him 
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before, or was then moved with his venerable aspect, 
told him ‘ His hut would be sufficient, if he wished 
* only to repose himself; but, if he was wandering 
“ about to elude the search of his enemies, he would 
© hide him in a place much safer and more retired.” 
Marius desiring him to do so, the poor man took him 
into the fens, and bade him cower down ina hollow 
place near the river; where he laid upon him a quan- 
tity of reeds, and other light things, that would cover 
but not oppress hum. 
In a short time, however, he was disturbed by a 
tumultuous noise from the cottage. For Geminius 
had sent a number of men from ‘Tarracina in pursuit 
of him; and one party coming that way, loudly 
threatened the old man for having entertained and 
concealed an enemy of the Romans. Marius, upon 
this, quitted the cave; and, having stripped himself, 
plunged into the bog amidst the thick water and mud. 
Lhis expedient rather discovered, than screened him. 
They hauled him out naked and covered with dirt, 
and carried him to Minturnse, where they delivered 
him to the magistrates: Vor proclamation had been 
made throughout all those towns, that a general 
search should be made for Marius, and that he should 
be put to death wherever he was found. The magis- 
trates however thought proper to consider of it, and 
sent him under a guard to the house of Fannia. ‘This 
woman was supposed, upon an old grudge, to bear 
astrong hatred to Marius. When she was divorced 
fom her husband ‘Vinnius, she had demanded her 
whole fortune, which was considerable ; and ‘Tinnius 
alleging adultery, the cause was brought before Marius, 
who was then for the sixth time consul. On the trial 
itappeared, that Fannia was a woman of bad fame 
before her marriage, and that Tinnius was no stranger 
toher character when he marricd her. Besides, he 
had lived with her a considerable time in the state of 
matrimony. The consul, of course, reprimanded 
them both. The husband was ordered to restore 
his wife’s fortune; and the wife, as a proper mark of 
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her disgrace, was sentenced to pay a fine/of four 
chalci”. Iola ind eh hake t 
» Fannia however, forgetful of female resentment, 
entertained and encouraged Marius peer eee 
her power. He acknowledged her generosity, and’ 
at ai dabei time Satteniogtied greatest confidence. 
Of this an auspicious omen was the occasion: when 
he was conducted to her house, as he approached 
and the gate was opened, an ass came out to drink 
at a neighbouring fountain. The animal with a vi- 
vacity uncommon tq it’s species fixed it’s - 
fastly upon Marius, then brayed aloud, and as. it 
passed him skipped wantonly along. The conclusion, 
which he drew from this omen was, that the gods 
meant he should seek his safety by sea; it not being 
in consequence of sny natural thirst, that the ass 
went to the fountain®. ‘This cireumstance he men- 
tioned to Fannia, and having ordered the door of his 
chamber to be secured, retired to rest. — il 
The magistrates and council of Minturne, _ 
ever, concluded that Marius should immedi: 18. 
put to death. No citizen would undertake this | 
office ; but a dragoon, either a Gaul or a ‘Cimbrian 
(for both are mentioned in histery) went up to him 
sword in hand, with an intent to despatch him. The 
chamber, in which he lay, was somewhat $ 
and a light, they say, glanced from Marius” 
upon the face of the assassin ; while at the same 
he heard a solemn voice saying, ‘* Dost thou dareto 
“kill Marius?” Upon this the assassin threw down 
his sword and fled, crying, “I cannot kill Marius.” 
‘The people of Minturna were struck with asto- 
nishment; pity and remorse ensued. Should 
put to death the preserver of Italy? Was it not 
6+ A small Grecian coin, Fanniaseems to have been more 


fal for the restoration of her fortune, than resentful for the imposi- 
tion of the fine.* 

6S All that was extraordinary in this-circumstance was that the ass, 
Tike the sheep, is seldom seen to drink: (t) And Marius must have 
been a very ass in superstition, to found upon such a circumstance: 
such a conjectyre.* 
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even a disgrace to them, that they did not contribute 
to his relief? ‘ Let the exile go,”’ said they, “ and 
“ await his destiny in some other region! It is time 
“that we should deprecate the anger of the gods, 
“for having refused to a poor naked wanderer the 
“common privileges of hospitality!’ Under the 
influence of this enthusiasm, they immediately con- 
ducted him to the sea-coast. Yet, in the midst of 
their officious expedition, they met with some delay. 
The Marician grove which they hold sacred, suffer- 
ing nothing that enters it to be removed, lay imme- 
diately in their way; and to go round it, would be 
tedious. At last an old man of the company cried 
out, that no place however religious was inaccessible 
or impermeable, if it could contribute to the preser- 
vation of Marius. Nosooner had he said this, than 
he took some of the baggage in his hand, and marched 
through the place. ‘The rest followed with the same 
alacrity; and when Marius came to the coast, he 
found a vessel provided for him by one Beleus. 
Some time afterward, he presented a picture repre- 
senting this event to the temple of Marica®. When 
Marius set sail, the wind drove him to the island of 
#naria, where he found Granius and some other 
friends, and with them he departed for Africa. Being 
in want of tresh water, they were obliged to put in 
at Sicily near Eryx; where the Roman questor kept 
such strict watch, that Marius very narrowly escaped, 
and not fewer than sixteen of the watermen were 
killed. ‘Thence he immediately sailed for the island 


“ Virgil mentions this nymph (/En. vii. 167.) 
———— Et nympha genitum Laurente Marica. (L.) 


Upon which passage Servius remarks, that ‘ Marica was the tute- 
goddess of the shore of Minturnz, near the mouth of the Liris.” 
me affirm, that Marica was the posthumous name of Circe, as 
Romulus and Leda after their deaths were called Quirinus and 
emesis, (Lactant. i. 21.) Hence Latinus, whom Virgil repre- 
S€ntsas ‘ sprung from Marica,’ is by Hesiod called ‘the son of Circe.” 
( Theog. 1011, 1018.) In the regulation likewise mentioned above, 
Telative to the Marician grove, a sagacious critic may trace the 
fects of Circe’s grief for the departure of Ulysses.* 
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of Meninx™, where he first learned that his son had 
escaped with Cethegus, and was gone to implore the 
succour of Hiempsal king of: Numidia. This gave 
him some encouragement, and he immediately ven- 
tured for Carthage. 

The Roman governor in Africa was Sextilius. He 
had neither received favour nor injury from Marius, 
but the exile hoped something from his pity. He 
was just landed with a few of his men, when an 
officer came up and thus addressed him: ‘ Marius, 
‘¢ the pretor Sextilius forbids you to set foot m Africa. 
‘< If you do not obey, he will support the senate’s 
“< decree, and treat you as a public enemy.” Marius, 
upon hearing this, was struck dumb with grief and 
indignation. He uttered not a word for some time, 
but stood regarding the officer with a menacing 
aspect. At length the officer asked him, ‘“* What 
‘‘ answer he should carry back to the governor ?”’ 
"Tell him,” said the unfortunate man with a deep 
sigh, “ that thou hast seen the exiled Marius sitting 
* upon the ruins of Carthage.” ‘Thus, in the hap- 
piest manner in the world, he proposed as warnings 
to the pretor the fate of that city and his own. 

In the mean time Hiempsal, king of Numidia, 
was unresolved how to act. with respect to young 
Marius. He treated him.in an honourable manner 
at his court, but whenever he desired leave to depart, 
he always found some pretence or other to detain 
him. At the same time, it was plain that these delays 
did not proceed from any intention of serving him. 
An accident, however, set him free. ‘The young 


67 Hod. Zerbi, an island on the African coast, between Tripoli 
and Tunis.* | 

68 There is not perhaps in the whole o: Marius’ life a nobler ex- 
pression, or a greater proof of genius, than this saying. (L.) What 
ap image does it present! Marius, who had been six times consul! 
‘Marius, who had been denominated ‘ The Third Founder of Rome” 
Marius, whom the Romans, in their libations, had associated with 
their gods! —on the ruins of Carthage! Carthage, once so eminent 
for wealth and power, as to have “Fisputed with Rome herself in 
three bloody wars the sceptre of the world !* 
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man was handsome. One of the king’s concubines 
was affected with his misfortunes; and pity soon 
turned to love. At first, he rejected the woman’s 
advances: but when he saw no other way to gain his 
liberty, and found that her regards were rather deli- 
cate than gross, he accepted the tender of her heart; 
and by her means he escaped with his friends, and 
came to his father. 

After the first salutations, as they walked along 
the shore, they saw two scorpions fighting. This 
appeared to Marius a bad omen; they went therefore 
on board a fishing-boat, and made for Cercina”’, an 
idand not far distant from the continent. ‘They were 
scarcely got out to sea, when thev saw a party of the 
king’s horse on full speed toward the place, where 
they had embarked ; so that Marius thought he had 
never escaped a more imminent danger. 

He was now informed, that while Sylla was en- 
gaged in Beeotia with the lieutenants of Mithridates, 
a quarrel had happened between the consuls at 
Rome "°, and that they had had recourse to arms. 
Octavius having gained the advantage drove out 
Cinna, who was aiming at absolute power, and ap. 
pointed Cornelius Merula consul in his room. Cinna 
collected forces in other parts of Italy, and main. 
tained the war against them. Marius, upon this in- 
telligence, determined to hasten to Cinna. He took 
with him some Maurusian horse which he had levied 
in Africa, and a few others that were come to him 
from Italy, not amounting in the whole to above a 
thousand men, and with this handful he began his 
voyage. He arrived at a port of ‘luscany called Tela- 
mon, and as soon as he was landed proclaimed liberty 
to the slaves. ‘he name of Marius brought down 
numbers of freemen likewise, and husbandmen and 
shepherds to the shore; the ablest of whom he en- 


69 Flod. Kerkeni I, near Zerbi, above mentioned.* 
70 A. U.C. 666. B.C. 88. Cinna was for recalling the exiles, 
and Octavius was against it. 
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listed, and had thus in a short time a great army on 
foot, with which he filled forty ships. He knew 
Octavius to be a man of good principles, and dis- 
posed to govern agreeably to justice Cinna was 
obnoxious to his enemy Sylla, and at that time in 
open war against the established government. Him 
he, therefore, resolved to join with all his forces. 
Accordingly, he sent to acquaint him that he con- 
sidered him as consul, and was ready to obey his 
commands. Cinna accepted his offer, d him | 
proconsul, and sent him the fusces and other ensi 
of authority. But Marius declined them, 
that such pomp did not become his ruined fortunes. 
Instead patie he wore a mean garment, and let his 
hair grow as it had done from the day of his exile. 
He was now indeed upward of seventy years old, but 
he walked with a pace affectedly slow, — This appear 
ance was intended to excite compassion. — 
native fierceness, and something more, bine 
distinguished amidst all this look of be 
was evident that he was! not so much hum! 38 
exasperated, by his misfortunes. te 
When he had saluted Cinna, and made a speech 
to the army, he immediately began his bt 
and soon changed the fuce of affairs. In the 
place, he cut off the enemy’s convoys with his fleet, 
plundered their store-ships, and made himself master 
of the bread-corn. He next coasted along, and 
seized the sea-port towns. At. last, Ostia itself was 
betrayed to him. He pillaged the town, slew most 
of the inhabitants, and threw a bridge across the 
Tiber, to prevent the carrying of any provisions to 
his enemies in Rome by sea. He then marched to 
Rome and posted himself upon the hill called the 
Janiculum. - 
Mean while, the cause did not suffer so much by 
Octavius’ incapacity, as by his unseasonable atten- 
tion to the laws. Yor, when many of his friends 
advised him to enfranchise the slaves, he replied, 


b 
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« He would not grant to such persons the freedom 
“of that city, in defence of whose constitution he 
“had shut out Marius.” : 

But upon the arrival of Metellus, the son of that 
Metellus who had commanded in the African war, 
and was afterward banished by Marius, the army 
within the walls leaving Octavius applied to him as 
the better officer, and entreated lim to take the 
command; adding, that they should fight and con 
quer, when they had obtained an able and active 

neral. Metellus however rejected their suit with 
indignation, and bade them go back to the consul; 
instead of which, they went over to the enemy. At 
the same time Metellus himself also withdrew, giving 
up thé city for Jost. 

As for Octavius, he remained behind, at the persua- 
sion of certain Chaldwan svothsayers and expositors 
of the Sibylline books, who pronised him that aff 
would be well. Octavius was, indeed, one of the 
most upright inen among the Lomans : he supported 
his dignity as consul, without giving any ear to flat- 
terers, and regarded the laavs and ancient usages of 
his country as rules never to be violated. Yet he had 
all the weakness of superstition, and spent more of 
his time with fortune-teliers and prognosticators, 
than with men of political or military abilities. Before 
Marius however entered the city, he was drazeed 
from the tribunal, and slain by persons commissioned 
for that purpose ; and a Chaldwan scheme, it is said, 
was found in his bosom as he lay. It seems unac- 
countable, that of two such generals as: Marius and 
Octavius the one should be saved, and the othez 
tuned, by a confidence in divination “'. 

While affairs were in this posture, the senate assem- 
bled, and despatched some of their own body to 
Cinna and Marius, with a request that they would 


7 And yet the mystery is in a great measure sulved, if we con- 
sider that Detavins ruffered himself to be guided by these wretched 
creatures, while Marius very produbly made use of them in gercral 
to guide others, They were his engines, Getavias vas Uacits.4 
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come into the city, but spare the inhabitants. Cinna, 
as consul, received them sitting in his chair of state, 
and gave them an obliging answer. But Marius 
stood by the consul’s chair, and spoke not a word. 
But the gloominess of his look, and the. menacing 
expression of his eye too intelligibly. declared that 
he would soon fill the city with blood. Immediately 
after this, they moved forward to Rome. Cinna 
entered the city with a strong guard; while 
Marius, with a dissimulation dictated by his resent- 
ment, stopped at the gates. He said, “ He was a 
“© banished man, and the laws prohibited his return. 
“If his country wanted his service, she must repeal 
** the law which drove him into exile:”’ As if he had 
a real regard for the laws, or were approaching a city- 
still in possession of it’s liberty. 

The people, therefore, were summoned for that 
purpose. but before three or four tribes had giver 
their suffrages, he threw off the mask, and without 
waiting for the formality of a repeal, entered with a 
guard selected from the slaves who had repaired to 
his standard. These he called his ‘ Bardizans”.’? At 
the least word or sign given by Marius, they mur- 
thered all, whom he marked fur destruction. So 
that when Ancharius a senator and a man of preto- 


rian dignity saluted Marius, and he returned not - 


the salutation, they stabbed him in his presence. 
After this, they considered themselves as authorised 
.to kill any man, who saluted’ Marius in the streets, 
and was not spoken to or taken notice of: hence his 


a. — ae A 


very friends were seized with horror, whenever they ~ 


‘went to pay their respects to him. 

When they had butchered great numbers, Cinna’s 
revenge began to pall: it was satiated with blood. 
But the fury of Marius seemed rather to increase: 
his appetite for slaughter was sharpened by indul- 


77 M. de Thou conjectured that we should read ‘ Bardyetz,? 
because there was a fierce and barbarous people in Spain of that 
name. Some MSS. have ‘Ortizans.’? Dacier’s guesses are not 
very probable. | 
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gence, and he went on destroving all, who gave him 

the least shadow cf suspicion. Evers road, every 
town, was ‘full of assassins purstung and huniine the 
unhappy victims. 

Upon this occasion, it was found that no obliga- 
‘tions of friendship, no rights of hospitality, can stand 
the shock of ill tortune. kor there were very few, 
who did not betray those who had taken refuge in 
their houses. ‘The slaves of Cornutus, therefore, 
deserve the highest admiration. ‘They hid their 
master in the house, and teok a dead body out of the 
street from among the slain, and hanged it by the 
neck: they then put a @oid ring on ihe finger, and 
showed the corpse in that condicion to Marius’ ex- 
- ecutioners ; after which, they dressed it for. the fu- 
neral, and buried it as their master’s body. No one 
suspected the matter; and Cornutus, after having 
- been concealed as long as it was necessary, was con- 
veyed by those servants into Galatia. 

Mark Antony the orator? likewise found a faith- 
ful friend, but he did not save his life by it. This 
friend of his was in a low station of life. As he had 
one of the greatest men of Rome however under his 
roof, he entertained him in the best tanner he 
could, and often sent to a neighbouring tavern for 
wine. The vintner, finding that the servant who 
fetched it, was critical in tasting the wine, and in- 
sted on having better, asked him; “ W hy he was 

“not satisfied with the common new wine which 
“he used to have, but demanded the dearest and the 
“best?” The servant, in thesimplicity of hisheart, told 
him (as his friend and acquaintance) that the wine 
was for Mark Antony, who lay concealed in his 
master’s house. As soon as he was gone, the perfi- 
.dious and rascally vintner went himself to Marius, 
who was then at supper, and told him he could put 
Antony into his power ; upon which Marius clapped 
his hands in the agitation of joy, and weuld even 
‘have left his company and gone to the place himself; 


43 Grandfather to the triumvir of that name.* 
; VOL. Ill. - N 
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had not he been dissuaded ‘by his friends, He sent, 
an officer however, named Annius, with some sol- 
diers,and ordered him to bring Antony’s head. When 
they cametothe house, Anniusstood at the door, while 
the ene a pinn yt nae into Antony’s cham- 
ber. When they saw him, they encouraged « 
to Aletta but such was the power of hi: 


quence, when he pleaded for his life, that far \ 
ing hands upon him they stood moti wi 
jected eyes, and wept. During this delay 


ascends, beholds Antony addressing the soldiers, 
and the soldiers esntetaca and toate 
force of his address. Upon this, he ( 
for their weakness, and with his own Rage 
the orator’s head. Lutatius Catulus, Marius’ 
legue, who had jointly triamphed with him over the 
Cimbri, finding that to every entreaty and imterces- 
sion of his friends he invariably replied, “ He must 
“ die;” shut himself up in a narrow chamber, and 
suffocated himself by the steam of a large 
When the bodies were thrown out, and: ( 
upon in the streets, it was not pity which they ex: 
cited ; it was horror and dismay. But what shock 
the people much more, was the conduct) of the Bar 
digans ; who after they had murthered the masters 
of families, exposed the nakedness of their children, 
and indulged their passions with their wives» In 
short, their violence and their rapacity were beyond 
all restraint; till Cinna and Sertorius i 
council to fall upon them in their sleep, and slew 
them to a man. ~ 
At this time, the tide of affairs took a sudden turd. 
Tutelligence was brought, that Sylla had put an end 
to the Mithridatic war; and that, after having re- 
duced the provinces, he was returning to Ri i 
alarge army. This gave a short respite, a breath- 
ing from these inexpressible troubles ; as the appre- 
hensions of war had been universally |p 
Marius was now chosen for the seventh time consul ; 
and as he was walking out on the calends of Jannatys 
the first day of the year, he ordered Sextus Lucinus 


p 
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to be seized and thrown down the Tarpeian rock; a 
circumstance, which occasioned an unhappy presage 


of approaching evils. The consul himself, worn out 


with a series of misfortunes and distress, found his 
faculties fail, and trembled at the approach of battles 
and eonflicts. For he considered that 1t was not an 
Octavius or a Merula, the desperate leaders of a small 
sedition, with whom he had to contend; but with 
sylla, who had formerly driven him from his country, 
and had recently cooped up Mithridates near the 
coasts of the Euxine. Thus agitated, and revolving 
the miseries and flights and dangers which he had 
experienced both by land and sea, his inquietude 
affected him even by night, and a voice seemed con- 
tinually to pronounce in his ear ; : 


Dread is the den, even of the distant lion, 


Unable to support the painfulness of watching, he 
had recourse to the bottle, and indulged in excesses 
by no means suitable to his years. At. last, when 
intelligence from sea was conveyed to him of Sylla’s 
approach, his apprehensions were heightened to the 
greatest.degree : and partly by his fear of the future, 
partly by the burthen and satiety of the present, 
under a slight. trepidation of the balance he was 
thrown into a pleuritic fever ; i which state Posi- 
‘donius, the philosopher, informs us he found him, 
when he went to speak to him upon some affairs of 
hisembassy. But Caius Piso’ the historian relates, 
that walking out with his friends one evening at 
supper, he gave them a short history of his life from 
‘It’s commencement; and, after expatiating on the 
uncertainty of fortune, concluded that it was be- 
neath the dignity of a wise man to live in subjection 
to that fickle deity. Upon-this, he bade farewell to 


i4 There were many Roman writers of this name, but Vossius 
thinks the one here mentioned was the C. Calpurnius Piso, spoken 
of by Cicero in his Brutus, sect. 68 ; though he is there mentioned a3 
an orator, and not as an historian. (Hist. Latt. i. 6.)* 
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his friends; and, betaking himself to his bed, died 
within seven days. There are some who impute his 
death to the excess of his ambition, which, according 
to their account, threw him into a delirium 5 inso- 
much that he fancied he was carrying on the war 
against Mithridates, exhibiting all the various mo- 
rae a. attitudes, and mittee ing all the loud and 
acteristic. expressions used in an engagement. 
wa was the strength and violence ie 
ee command ! es 
at the age of seventy, disti 
Bees honour of seven con 85 al 
sessed of a more-than-regal ae Mari 
with the chagrin of an unfortunate wretch, who had 
not obtained what he desired. | 
Plato at the point of death congratulated himself, 
in the first place, that he had been born a man; next 
that he had the happiness of being a Greek, not 2 


-brute or barbarian; and, last of all, that he wa: 
. the contemporary of Sophocles. Antipater of Tarsaa; 


likewise, a little before his death, passed in review 
the several advantages of his life, not forgetting even 
his successful voyage to Athens. In settling his ae- 
counts with fortune, he gratefully enteréd and 


_ Served every favour in that excellent ledger- ‘of 


agreeable things, his memory. The negligent and, 
unthinking | gradually forget every bamaerics | 


they haye received, record. nothing, 
airy hope the solid. subtance, and while they : 
. grasping at the future, forego the enjoyment of 


present! Though the future is in the power of for- 

tune, and the present out of it, they despise 

sent. blessings, as foreign to man, and dream_ 

sure uncertainties. But they are justly punished for 
_ Before philosophy and the cultivation of reason 

ea Jaid a proper foundation for the 

of extrinsic goods, they pursue and court them 

avidity ; but they can never gratify their er 

ee 

y died on the seventeenth day of his seventh 
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consulship.' His death was productive of the great- 

est joy in Rome, and the citizens looked upon it as 
an event which freed them from the worst of tyran- 
nies. It was not long, however, before they found 
that they had changed an aged tyrant for one, who 
had youth and vigour to carry his cruelties into exe- 
cution. Such they found the son of Marius to be, 
whose sanguinary spirit displayed itself in the de- 
struction of numbers of the nobility. His martial’ 
intrepidity and ferocious behaviour at first procured 
him the title of ‘the Son of Mars,’ but his subse- 
quent conduct denominated him ‘ the Sen of Venus.’ 
When he was besieged in Preneste, and had tried 
every petty artifice to escape, he put an end to his 
life, to avoid falling into Sylla’s hands, 


PYRRHUS AND CAIUS MARIUS 


COMPARED. t 


IF from the lives and actions of these illustrious 
len, we proceed to draw their parallel, we shall dis- 
cover in them strong traits of resemblance, and still 
stronger of dissimilitude. Pyrrhus was of royal ex-' 
faction, and his lineage reached upward to the gods, 

arius, the child of indigence, passed the chief part 

' ofhis youth in obscurity. But nature compensated 
this difference in their natal fortunes by a more 
equal distribution of loftier qualities, Both owed to 
themselves their elevation, and were the sole artists’ 
oftheir own glory. In this respect, however, the 
-toman general appears preferable to the king of 
pirus. The latter, it must be admitted, was ex- 
sed in his infancy to considerable danger: but he 
the assistance of princes to replace him on the 
throne. At the age, at which he was tranquilly 
Enjoying his regal dignity, Marius was still the 
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unknown inhabitant of a country-village ; and from 
this dark abode he suddenly burst into a degree of 
military splendour, and civil honours, before un; 
ralleled. Pyrrhus had the effectual aid of great li 
ances, to forward his designs: whereas Marius, in 
almost all his objects, had to struggle against a host 
of Fates competitors. 

_ They both received an education exclusively mili- 
tary. That of Marius, rude and coarse, rendered 
him totally unfit for every thing but war. uss 
with a choice of pursuits, preferred the taste that led 
him to arms; and indulged, asa passion, what the 
other practised as a habit.. ‘he Greek discarded, 
the Roman despised, every thing elegant and refined, 
Hence the latter, in war’courted for his talents, was 
in peace neglected for his austerity. 

n nothing indeed were they more unlike each 
other, than in their moral characters. Pyrrhus, with 
an air calculated to inspire rather terror than re- 
spect, was soft, affable, and humane: seldom] 
voked, and easily pacified, he was backward to re 
venge, and munificent to reward. Marius, of a ’ 
temper naturally bad and fierce, in power became 
terrible and untractable: passionate and vindictive 
to excess, he yielded to every impulse ef resent 
ment, and pertinaciously acted under it’s impression. 
One of his most prominent features was ingratitude. 
Metellus, his first benefactor, he caused to be ba: 
nished from Rome. From this reproach however 
Pyrrhus himself, in his treatment of the Sicilian 
cities, is not wholly free. tt 

They had both a strong attachment to their sol 
diers, as the associates of their toils, and the instru- 
ments of their glory: but in Marius this attachment 
appears more visibly the result of a sense of interest; 
as his followers were not less useful to him by their 
sedge ame the ne by their services.in 
the field. From ayarice Pyrrhus was completely ex- 
empt: Marius, though he had amassed’a more-than- 
royal fortune, was still insatiable; and one of his 
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principal motives for soliciting, at the age of se- 
venty, the command avainst Mithridates, was his 


4. lust of gold. 


To great austerity Marius united great arrogance, 
and great inflexibility ; of these we have instances 
inhis haughty treatment (when tribune) of one of 
the consuls, and the persevering insolence of his 
conduct toward the nobles, during his canvas for the 
consulship. Ifis civil conduct, however, is not 
universally reprehensible. After having declared him- 
self the zealous friend of the people, he strenuously 
and effectually opposed a popular bill, as prejudicial 
to the interests of the state. In general, with the 
exception of the case of ‘Turpilius, whom he caused 
to be condemned as McteJlus’ triend, his early public 
decisions were rigorously just. 

His sublime reply to the officer, who was sent to 
order him out of Africa; ‘* Go, tell the governor, 
“thou hast seen the exiled Marius sitting upon the 
“ruins of Carthage,” is too digniticd for the guilty 
lips by which it was uttered. ‘There is no single trait 
in Pyrrhus, comparable to this; but there are se- 
veral of inferior splendour, which are conjunctively 
much more brilliant. His admiration of Fabricius’ 
sturdy virtue, his magnificent offers to that general, 
his moderation on finding them disdainfully rejected, 
his generosity on learning his physician’s treachery— 
all these prove a liberal disposition, and a lofty mind. 
His less creditable actions we must refer, not to his 
natural character, but to his intemperate thirst of 
Bory. In him, however, this was a passion more 
east y to be accounted for, than in the low-born 
Marius. Ever forming vast projects, and cherishing 
extravagant expectations, he frequently abandoned 
what he possessed, to run after what he desired ; oc- 
casionally, by a not unusual consequence, to the loss 
of both. His conversation with Cineas, prior to his 
Italian expedition, and his complaint with regard to 
the option of two great enterprises offered him by 
fortune, of which he chose the more hazardous as 
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the more honourable, evince his boundless ambition. : 
In Marius however the passion, as less naturally ex-. 
cited by existing circumstances, appears to have . 

been still more ungovernable. Relying solely on the 

energy of his character, from his very entrance upon 

his political career he solicited the successive offices 

of state with resistless importunity, and regarded 

each new function only as a step to higher appoint- 
ments. Far from sinking under the unprecedented . 

disgrace of being twice rejected in one day, he, 
founded upon it an additional hauteur. in urging his 

subsequent pretensions. 

Pyrrhus, by his station, fortunately eluded the ne- - 
cessity of those humiliating condescensions, which . 
the Romans exacted from all their candidates ; ; but 
he was not, therefore, the less indelicate in his public .. 
transactions. Regulating his conduct by his interest, 
he murthered Neoptole: mus at a sacrificial supper, 
availed himself of Demetrius’ indisposition to invade 
his territories, deceived the Spartans by a gross piece | 
of perfidy, and entered Argos after having given it’s 
inhabitants a solemn pledge to the contrary. Of. 
falsehood and duplicity, however, Marius. was. 
equally guilty. Associated with Glaucias and Sa- 
turninus, the wicked instruments of his ainbition, - 
and an accomplice in all their crimes; courting the 
public derision by exposing his unwieldly carcase, at . 
an adyanced age, in the active exercises of the. 
Roman youth; proscribed and a vagabond, in- 
debted (it would seem) to little less than miracles . 
for his escape—on the first glimpse of hope he hastens — 
back to Rome, takes possession, for the seventh — 
time, of her consular chair, and deluges her streets 
with civil blood. ; 

Both were superstitious ; the dupes apparently of 
dreams, and omens, and old women. But in Marius, . 
with whose uniform ferocity religious feeling, even., 
in it’s worst perversion, is hardly compatible, we 
may reasonably suspect the language he held upon 
this subject. His presages are, in general, en- . 
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couraging ; his prophetess announces victories. Pyr- 
a bus, on the other hand, trusts these deluders to his 
suin. ‘A dream Ied him to the sicge of Sparta, 
which he was obliged to raise with disgrace: and at 
Arrgos the recollection of a disastrous oracle de- 
s troyed his presence of mind, urged him to a pre- 
«ipitate retreat, and eventually occasioned his death. 
At the head of their respective armics, they both 
clisplayed the accomplishments of consummate ge- 
mierals. In Pyrrhus, with uncommon strength and 
andefatigable perseverance were united restless ac- 
tivity of mind, and a degree of courage which inces- 
santly hurried him into the midst of dangers. ‘There, 
hhowever, he retained all the coolness of his character, 
and profited as fully by his power of observation, as 
1fhe had been consciously invulnerable. Marius, 
Maturally not Jess robust than Pyrrhus, and equall 
enured to hardships, with a power of suffering which 
no hardship could overcome ; brawny, alert, and in- 
trepid ; in his very first campaign drew from Scipio a 
Prognostic of his future greatness, which he ulti- 
Mately verified, evcu beyond that discerning judge’s 
high anticipation. ‘This was particularly exemplitied 
inthe Cimbric tempest, when the people unanimously 
called him to the helm: and the two exterminating 
battles, which followed his judicious delay to engage, 
proved that it conld not have been entrusted to an 
abler hand. But Pyrrhus’ success in Italy must be 
admitted:as an evidence of his superior generalship, - 
when we consider that his antagonists were not like 
the Cimbri, an undisciplined rabble of barbarians ; 
but, as well as those opposed to him in Macedon, at 
Sparta, and at Argos, the most experienced warriors 
of their day. It may be observed, however, in 
arius’ favour, that he never committed a single 
military fault: whereas Pyrrhus, by delaying to as- - 
sault Sparta immediately upon his arrival, by con- 
tinuing the siege after it had received strong rein- 
forcements, and still more by his rash conduct at 
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Argos, exposed himself to the imputation of having 
incurred several fatal errors. 

If the victories of the Roman chieftain were less 
gaudily brilliant than those of the Epirot prince, 
they were more substantially useful. ‘The continual 
wars of Pyrrhus were usually fruitless to himself, 
and destructive to his subjects. Marius, on the 
other hand, quelled Jugurtha (next to Annibal, one 
of the most formidable enemies of his country), and 
rolled back the deluge of northern savages, which 
was: about to burst mto her fertile plains. Is there, 
in fact, any denomination in Pyrrhus’ whole cata- 
Jogue of titles, comparable to that of ‘ Third 
Founder of Rome’? And yet how dreadfully tar- 
nished is this pure glory by the events of his closing 
lite! Pyrrhus, it must be confessed, shed much 
blood ; but it was not that of his countrymen. ‘His 
subjects he uniformly treated with kindness; and 
neither in the infliction of punishment, nor in the 
pursuits of vengeance, was he harsh or inflexible. 
Happy for Marius, had he died after his triumph 
over the Cimbri; leaving behind him a name dear 
to Rome, and glorious to posterity! The civil war 
was the tomb even of his military renown. 

- Pyrrhus at his death, which he had provoked by 
his temerity, preserves all his courage and his dignity. 
His very glance, like that of Marius at Minturne, 
appals the soldier, whose arm is raised to destroy 
him ‘The death of the latter in his bed may, to the 
superficial observer, appear of a more tranquil cha - 
racter: and yet if we view him, worn out with toils 
and haunted by remorse, exnecting on the arrival of ~ 
Sylla the: retaliation of all his enormities; we can 
regard that bed in no other light than as a seaffold, . 
upon which he is stretched for punishment. Hise 
crimes are his executioners ; and he sinks under the= 
agonies which they inflict, an object of detestationm 
te the good, and of abhorrence even to himself! 
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SUMMARY, 


Lysander’s statue in the temple of Delphi. His instruction, education, 
and character, He is appointed admiral of the Lacedamonian fleet 
2x the Peloponnesian war: obtains from Cyrus an increase of the 
Seamen’s pay: gainsa naval victory over the Athenians. Hts be- 
haviour to Callicratidas, whois sent to supersede him. Callicrati- 
das can obtain nothing from Cyrus. His death. Lysander is re- 
appointed to the command of the fleet. His perfidy at Miletus: little 
regard for oaths. Cyrus supplies him with money. Hts different 
expeditions. The Athenian fleet nearsthat of the Spartans. Ly- 
sander’s conduct. Alcibiades’ advice rejected by the Athenian ade 
mirals. Lysander’s stratagem. He gains the victory. Prodigies, 
by which st was preceded. The Athenian prisoners executed. Ly- 
sander’s treatment of the Greck cities. He wishes to besiege Athens, 
but ss baffled by the vigorous defence of its inhabitants. Surrender 
of that city: demolition of its walls. Government of the Thirty 
Tyrants. Gylippus embezzles part of the money, which he ts cone 
‘veying to Lacedemon. The Spartans deliberate, whether or not 
they shall receive it. Lysander’s statue erected at Delphi: his 
honours, insolence, and cruelty. He is recalled: deceived by Phar- 
nabazus; and applies for leave to visit the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon. Re-establishment of Athens. He assists Agesilaus to ascend 
the throne of Sparta; persuades him to make war upon the king 
‘of Persia, and accompanies him thither. Their mu‘ual jealousy. 
Lysander’s intrigues to change the constitution of Sparta. He 

JSorges some oracles: his ‘project defeated by the cowardice of one 
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of his accomplices. He engages the Spartans in a war with the 
Lhebans ; takes the cities of Orehomenus and Lebadia; and is 
slain before the walls of Haliartus. His funeral. Oracles an- 
nouncing his death. Regret of the Lacedemonians. Detection of 
the plot, which he had concerted to get possession of the Spartan 
crown. 


AMONG the sacred deposits of the Acanthians at 
Delphi, one has this inscription, ‘ Brasidas and the 
Acanthians took this from the Athenians'.? Hence 
many are of opinion that the marble statue, which 
stands in the chapel of that nation just by the door, 
is the statue of Brasidas.. But it is really that of Ly- 
sander, whom it perfectly represents with his hair at 
full growth’ and a length of beard, both after the’ 
ancient fashion. It is not true indeed, as some would 
have it, that while the Argives cut their hair in sor- 
row for the loss of a great battle*, the Lacedeemo- 
nians began to let theirs grow in the joy of success. 
Neither did they commence this custom when the 
Bacchiade* fled from Corinth to Lacedzemon, and 
made a disagreeable appearance with their shorn 
locks.’ But it is derived from the institution of Ly- 
curgus, who is reported to have said, that “ long 


* Brasidas, when general of the Lacedeemonians, persuaded the 
people of Acanthus to quit the Athenian intercst, and to receive the 
Spartans into their city. In consequence of which, he joined with 
them in consecrating certain Athenian spoils to Apollo. This statue 
therefore was probably his, though Plutarch thinks otherwise. 
oh 88.) was a Thracian city, near mount Athos, (Thucyd. iw. 
84— 88 

2 Why might not Brasidas, who was a Lacedemonian, and a 

contemporary of Lysander, be represented with long hair as well 
as he? 

3 This was the opinion of Herodotus (i. 82, &c. )s but witheut 
any foundation. 

4 The Bacchiade, descended from Bacchis, the son of Prumnis, 
had kept up an oligarchy in Corinth for two hundred years; but were 
at last expelled by Cypselus, one of their collateral kinsmen, whe 
made himself absolute master there. (Herodot. v.) 
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«* hair makes the handsome more beautiful, and the 
“ ugly more terrible.” 

Aristoclitus*, the father of Lysander, is said not 
‘to have been of the royal line, but to have descended 
from the Heraclidee by another family. As for Ly- 
sander, he was bred up in poverty. No one con- 
formed more freely to the Spartan discipline than he. 
He had a firm heart, above yielding to the charms of 
any pleasure, except that which results from the ho- 
nour and success gained by heroic aetions. And tt 
- was no fault at Sparta, for young men to be led by 

this sort of pleasure. There they choose to instil into 
their children an early passion for glory, and teach 
them to’be much depressed by disgrace, as well as 
elated by praise. And he who is not affected and 
moved by these things, is despised as a mean-spirited 
wretch, unambitious of the improvements of virtue. 

That love of fame then and jealousy of honour, 
which ever influenced Lysander, were imbibed in his 
education; and for them, consequently, nature de- 
serves no blame. But the attention which he paid to 
the great, in a manner unbecoming a Spartan, and 
the ease with which he bore the insolence of power 
whenever his own interest was concerned, may be 
-aeribed to his disposition. This complaisance, 
however, is considered by some as no small part of 
politics. 

Aristotle somewhere ® observes, that great genuises 
are generally of a melancholy turn, of which he gives 
Instances in Socrates, Plato, and Hercules: and 
Lysander (he informs us) though not in his youth, 
Was in his age inclined toit. But what is most pecu- 

-liar in his character is, that though he bore poverty 
Well himself and was never either conquered or cor- 
Tupted by money, vet he filled Sparta with it and 


‘ Pausanias calls him Aristocritus (vi.3); and, elsewhese, Aris- 
tocrates (iii. 8.) 
_.° Problem. sect. 30. One critic, by a specious conjecture, for 
' Hwxases proposes to read ‘Hyaxauts, and the passage would thereby 
rendered much more conformable to ancient fablc.* 
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with the love of it too, and robbed her of the honour 
which she had previously derived from not honouring 
riches. For after the Athenian war he brought in 
an immense quantity of gold and silver, though 
he reserved no part of it for himself. And, when 
Dionysius the tyrant sent his daughters some rich 
‘Sicilian garments, he refused them; alleging, that 
<< He was afraid those fine clothes would make them 
“ Jook more homely.” Being despatched however 
soon afterward as embassador to Dionysius, the tyrant 
offered him' two vests, that he might take one of them 
for his daughter ; upon which he said, ‘ His daugh- 
“ter knew better how to choose than he,” and so 
took them both. | 
As the Peloponnesian war was ‘protracted to a 
considerable length, the Athenians, after their over- 
throw in Sicily, saw their fleets driven out of the sea 
and themselves upon the verge of ruin. But Alci- 
biades,.on his return from banishment, applied him- 
self to remedy this evil; and quickly made such»a 
change,. that they were once more equal in naval 
conflicts to the Lacedemonians. Upon this. the 
Lacedemonians began to be afraid in their turn, at 
resolved to prosecute the war with double diligenéé $ 
and as they saw it required an able general, as well 
as great. preparations, they gave the command at. séa 
to Lysander’. a ss 
When he came to Ephesus, he found that city well 
inclined to the Lacedzemonians, but in a wretched 
‘condition as to it’s internal policy, and in danger of 
falling into the barbarous manners of the Persians; . 
because it-was near Lydia, and the king’s lieutenants _ 
frequently resided there for a considerable time. , 
Lysander therefore, having fixed his quarters in it, 
ordered all his store-ships to be brought into 1's 
harbour, and built a dock for his galleys. By these . 
means he filled it’s port with merchants, it’s market ° 


7 Ol. xciii. 1., B. C. 408. Of the Athenian disasters in Sieily, 
the Lives of Alcibiades and Nicias supply us with ample details." 
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with business, and it’s houses and shops with money. 
So that from time, and from his services, Ephesus 
began to conceive hopes of that greatness and splen- 
dour, in which it now flonrishes. 

As soon as he heard that Cyrus the king’s son was 
arrived at Sardis, he went thither to confer with him, 
and to acquaint him with the treachery of Tisaphernes. 
That viceroy had an order to assist the Lacedwemo- 
nians, and to destroy the naval force of the Athenians ; 
but from his partiality to Alcibiades he acted with 
no vigour, and sent such poor supplies that the fleet 
was almost ruined. Cyrus was very glad to receive 
this charge against Tisaphernes, knowing him to be 
aman of bad character in general, and an enemy in 
particular to himseli. By this and the rest of his 
conversation, but most of all by the respect and 
attention which he paid him, Lysander recommended 
himself to the young prince, and engaged him to 
prosecute the war. When the Lacedemonian was 
going to take his leave, Cyrus desired him at an 
entertainment provided upon the occasion not to 
tefuse the marks of his regard, but to ask some favour 
of him: ‘“* As vou are so very kind to me,” said 
Lysander, ‘TI beg vou would add an obolus to the 
“‘seamen’s pay, so that instead of three oboli a day 
“they may have four.” Cyrus, charined wiih this 
generous answer, made him a present of ten thousand 
pieces of gold *®. Lysander employed the moncy to 
increase his men’s wages, and by this encouragement 
he in a short time almost emptied the cnemy’s ships. 
For great numbers came over to him, when they 
knew that they should have better pay; and those 
who remained became indolent and mutinous, and 
gave their officers continual trouble. But thongh 
Lysander had thus drained and weakened his adver- 
saries, he was afraid to risk a naval engagement ; 
knowing that Alcibiades not only was a commander 
of extraordinar y abilities, but also had the advantage 


8 Darics, pieces of Persian coin, so called from the prince hy 
whom they were originally struck, with the device of ap. archer.* 
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‘one endeavoured to ingratiate himself with Lysander : 
to him they paid their court, and upon him fixed 
their hearts; persuaded that nothing was too much 
for them to expect, so long as he had the manage- 
ment of affairs. Hence it was, that from the first 
they looked with an evil eye upon Callicratidas, who 
succeeded him in the commaid cf the flect: and 
though they subsequently found him the best and 
most upright of men, they were not satisfied with his 
conduct, which they thought had too much of the 
Doric” plainness and sincerity. It is true they 
admired Callicratidas’ virtue, as they would the 
beauty of a hero’s statue; but they sought in vain 
for the countenance, indulgence, and support, which 
they had expcrienced in Lysander ; insomuch that, 
when he left them, they were quite dejected and burst 
into tears. 

He took every method indeed, which he could 
devise, to strengthen their dislike to Callicratidas. 
He even sent back to Sardis the remainder of the 
money, which Cyrus had given him for the supply of 
the fleet, and bade his successor go and ask for it as 
he had done, or contrive some other means for the 
maintenance of his forces. And when he was upon 
the point of sailing, he made this declaration, “ I 
“deliver to you a fleet, which is the mistress of the 
“seas.”? Callicratidas, wishing to show the insolence 
and vanity of his boast, said; “* Why do not you 
“then take Samos on the left, and sail round to 
“ Miletus, and deliver tle fleet to me there? For 
“we need not be afraid of passing by our enemies in 
“that island, if we have the dominion of the seas.’’ 
Lysander made only this superficial answer, ‘© You 


** Dacier interprets this of the Dorian music, and illustrates the 
passave by reference to the opinions of Socrates and Asistotle, both 
of whom pronounce the Doric a composed and maniy tone. But 
the Doric manners had a simplicity in them, as well as their music. 
The modern editors ot Amyot consider the allusion as made tu the 
old laws of the Dorians, upon which Pindar pronounces a high 
encomium in his first Pythic ode.* 


VOL. Ill. 
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“* command the ships, and not I;”” and immediately 
‘set sail for Pelopomnesus. rf 5 
Callicratidas was left in extreme difficulties. For 
he had not brought money from home with him, and& 
he was unwilling to draw contributions from the 
cities, which were already distressed. The only way= 
left therefore was to go, as Lysander had done, ancl 
beg it of the king’s lieutenants. And no. one was 
more unfit for such an office, than a man of his free 
and great spirit; who thought any loss which Greeks 
‘might sustain from Greeks preferable to. an abject 
‘attendance at the doors of barbarians, who had indeed 
a great deal of gold, but nothing else to boast. of. 
‘Necessity, however, forced him into Lydia; where 
he went directly to Cyrus’ palace, and bade the por- 
ters’ tell him that Callicratidas, the Spartan admural, 
desired to speak with him. “ Stranger,” said oneof 
the fellows, ‘* Cyrus is not at leisure; he is drinking.” 
“ Very well,” said Callicratidas with the utmost 
simplicity, “I will wait here till he has done.” But 
“when he found that these people considered, him as 
a rustic, and only laughed at him, he went away. He 
‘came a second time, and could not gain admittance. 
And now he could bear it no longer, but returned 
to Ephesus, venting execrations against those who 
hhad first cringed to the barbarians, and thus taught 
them to be insolent on account of their wealth. At 
the same time he protested that, as soon as he got 
back to Sparta, he would use. his most strenuous 
endeavours to reconcile the Greeks among them. 
selves, and to make them formidable to the barbarians, 
instead of poorly petitioning those peeks for assist- 
ance against each other, But this Callicratidas, who 
had sentiments so worthy of a Spartan, and who in 
point of justice, m: sacra f and valour was equal 
to the best of the Greeks, fell soon afterward in a 
sea-fight at Arginusw , where he lost the day, 
Pie TLeshos. 11h wansethec Riv actions eae victorious 
Atheni is were capil vi 
Seem ee 
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entered the city in haste,:and running up to ee 
leaders: of the sedition, gave them a severe’ 
mand, and threatened to punish them in an es 
emplary manner. At the same time, he desired the 
people to be perfectly easy, and to fear no farther 
disturbance while he was there. In all which he 
acted only like'a cunning dissembler, to hinder the 
heads of the plebeian party from quitting sree 
and to make sure of their being put’ to the sword. 
Accordingly there was not a man, that trusted to 
his honour, who did not lose his life. 

"There is a saying likewise of Lyadndeteireaoedet 
by Androclides, which shows’ the little regard he 
had for oaths: “ Children,” he said, “ were to be 
“ cheated with cockals, and men’ with oaths.” In 
this, he followed the example’ of Polycrates of Sa- 
mos; though: it il! became the general of an army to. 
imitate a tyrant, and was unworthy of a Lacedzenio- 
nian, to hold the gods in a more Set akoaae 
than even his enemies. For he, who over oy 
by a filse oath’, declares that he fears his sae 
but despises his God. 

Cyrus, having sent for Lysander to Sandy pie 
sented him with great sums and promised more, 
Nay, to prove how high he stood in his favour, he 
went so far as to assure him that, if his father would 
give him nothing, he would supply him out of his 
own fortune; and if every thing else failed, he 
would melt down the’ very throne, upon which he 
sat when he administered justice, and whieh was of 
solid gold and silver. And when he set off to at- 
tend his father in Media, he made over to him the 
tribute of the towns, and put the care of his whole 
proyince into his hands. At parting he embraced 


3 The reverence, bien Alig by the ancients to an oath, 
might raise a blush on some Christian cheeks. Hierocles’ note om 
the second line of Pythagoras’ Golden Verses is. admirable, The 
worthless brother of Flarainius, mentioned (as the reader will re- 
member) in the Life both of that general and of Cato the Censors 
shrunk from the probation of it’s aoa serutiny.® 9/1) 
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him, and ‘entreated him not to engage the Athe- 
nians at sea before his return, because he intended 
to bring with him a large fleet out of Phoenicia and 


__ After the departure of the prince Lysander not 
choosing to the enemy, who were equal to him. 
in force, nor yet to lie idle with such a number of 
ships, cruised , about and reduced some islands. 
parece Salamis he pillaged; and thence sailed 
to 4 , where he waited on Agis, who had 
marched his land-forces down from clea to the 
coast, to show them what a powerful navy there 
was, giving them the command of the seas in a 
manner they could not have expected. Lysander 
however, cming the Athenians in chase of him, 
y ther way back through the islands to 
| he found the Hellespont unguarded, he 
Sateen hby sea,. while ‘Thorax made 
1 it by land; in consequence of which 
the city was taken, and the plunder given to the 
In the mean time the Athenian fleet, which 
of a hundred and twenty ships, had ad- 
vanced to Eleus a city in the Chersonesus. There 
g intelligence that Lampsacus was lost, they 
i to Sestos; where they took in 
rovis and proceeded to Aigos-Potamos. 
now just opposite the enemy, who still 
y near Lampsacus. The Athenians 
were under the command of several officers, among 
was one; the same who had per- 
| the people to pass a deeree, that the prison- 
war should have their right thumbs cut off, 
might be disabled from handling a pike, 

ill be serviceable at the oar. 
the present they all went to rest, in hopes of 
01 to an action the next day. But Lysander 

i) eee 

isia Minor, near the entrance of the Propontis, ce- 
| fo swines. Decelea was an Attic fortress upon Mount 
Hymettus. Sestos was a city in the Thracian Chersonese, opposite 


to Abydus, 
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had a different design. He cominanded the seamen 
and pilots to go on board, as if he intended to 

at break of day. These were to wait’ in silence: 
orders ; the land-forces were to form on the shore, 
afd watch the signal. At sun-rise the Athenians 
drew up in a line directly before the Lacedzemo- 
nians, and gave the challenge. Lysander however, 
shoush: he had manned his ships over-night and 
stood facing the enemy, did not accept it. On the 
éontrary, he sent orders by his pinnaces torthe ships 
in the van not to stir, but to keep the line without 
tnaking the least motion. In the evening; when the 
Athenians retired, he would not suffer a single man 
to land, till two or three galleys which he had sent 
to look out, returned with an account that the 
enemy were disembarked. Next morning they 
fanged themselves in the same manner, and the like 
was practised ‘a day or two longer. This made the 
Athenians extremely confident; and they consi- 
dered their adversaries as a dastardly set of men, 
who durst not quit their station. \ 

~ In the mean time Alcibiades, who lived in a 
castle of his own in the Chersonese, rode to the 
Athenian camp, and represented to the generals 
two material errors which they had committed. 
The first was, that they had stationed their ships 
near a dangerous and naked shore; the other, that 
they were so far from Sestos, whence they were 
obliged to fetch all their provisions: He told them, 
it was their business to sail to the port of Sestos 
without loss of time; where they would be at a 
greater distance from the enemy, who were watch- 
ing their opportunity with an army commanded by 
one man, and so well-disciplined that they would 
execute his orders upon the least signal. | were 
the lessons, which he gave them, but they paid him 
no attention. Nay, ‘Tydeus said, with an air of 
contempt, “* You are not general now, but ‘we*.” 


* See the Life of Alcibiades, Vol. II. 
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the BA tes when the Athenians had ofeed 
battle, they returned, as usual, in a careless and 
disdainful manner. Upon this, Lysander detached. 
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therefore as ‘trumpet 
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shore to seize the promontory. ‘The: space’ between 
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‘soon passed diligence and spirit 
the rowers. Conon, the Athenian meme was the 
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whens ‘coming unarmed and in a 
E to defend the ships, perished in 
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the attempt, and those who fled were slain’ by that 
art of the enemy which had landed. Lysander 
took three thousand prisoders, and seized the whole 
fleet, except the sacred galley called Paralus’*, and —~ 
those which had escaped with Conon. When’ he » 
had fastened the captive ‘galleys: to! his own, and 
plundered the camp, he returned to Lampsacus, ac— 
companied ‘with flutes and songs: of triumph. This 
important action cost hit but little blood; in one 
hour he terminated a long and: tedious war", which 
had been diversified beyond ‘all, others by: an inere- 
dible variety of ‘events. ‘This'cruel struggle, which 
had occasioned so many battles, appeared in such 
different forms, produced ‘so many: vicissitudes of 
fortune, and destroyed move) generals than all the 
wars of Greece.put together, was terminated: by the 
conduct and capacity of a single man. Some; 
fore, deemed it the’ effect of a divine interposition. 
It) was even ‘asserted, thatthe stars: of Castor 
and Pollux appeared on ‘each side of the helm of 
‘Lysamder’s ship, when he first) set out against the 
Athenians. Others thought that.a‘stone, which ac- 
cording to:the common opinion ‘fell from heaven, 
was an omen of this overthrow. It fell at\ Aigos- 
Potamos, ‘and was of a prodigious size: the people 
of the Chersonesus hold it:in great veneration, and 
show it to'this day’. » Anaxagoras (it is‘said) had 


*5 Upon the destination of this vessel the anciénts are not fully 
agreed; but it was most probably employed. to convey such things, 
as were necessary for the public shows, and, sacrifices, (See Suid, 
én voc. ‘Paralus.”) The Athenians had others likewise, differently 
named, for different purposes.* eit i OA oat 

*6 This war had lasted twenty-seven years; (B:Ci431—404.) 
and has been recorded, the \first twenty-one. years by Thucydides, 
and the last six by Xenophon. : ; ‘ 

+7 This victory was gained Ol. xciii. 4: B,C. 405. (L.) Like the 
celebrated Yorkshire stone, of which the Editor can safely speak 
from living very near’ the place where it made itsappearance (in 
1793), it bore marks of the action of fire; and like it) gave rise to 
many conjectures, and much scepticism. Pliny seems to ridicule 
the story, Aristotle thinks it had been lifted up % a whirlwind and 
carried to the place where it fell, and M, Ricard suggests, as very 
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broken and irregular motion; and that by it’s vio- 
Jent agitation several fiery fragments were forced 
from it, which were impelled in various directions, 
and darted with the celerity and brightness of so 
many falling stars. After this body had fallen in the 
Chersonese, and the: inhabitants recovering from 
theit terror assembled to look for it, they could not 
find any inflammable matter or the feast sign of fire, 
but a revl stone, which though large was as nothi 
compared with the sizeof the fiery globe they had 
seen in the sky, but appeared only like a bit erum- 
bled: from it. Daartcha! obviously, requires very 
indulgent readers.’ If his account however be the 
true one, it absolutely refutes such as contend that 
this stone was nothing but a rock rent by a 
from the top of a mountain, which after having been 
sustained and hurried for some time through the air 
by a whirlwind, fell in the first place where it’s vio- 
lence abated and ceased. Perhaps at last this phae 
homenon, us it continued for so muny days, was a 
real globe of fire; which when it came to disperse 
and draw toward extinction, might cause such a 
change in the air and produce such a violent whirl- 
wind, as tore the stone from it’s native bed and 
dashed it on the plain. But these are investigations, 
which belong to writings of another nature. | 

When the three thousand Athenian prisoners were 
gondemned by the council to die”, Lysander called 
Philocles, one of the generals, and asked him what 
punishment he thought he deserved, for having 
given his citizens such cruel advice with respect to 
the Greeks. Philocles, undismayed by his misfor- 
tunes, replied; “ Do not bring forward an im- 
** peachment, where there is no judge: but, now 
i yea are a conqueror, rece as you would have 
** been proceeded with, had you been conquered.” 


*° By way of retaliation, as Xenophon (Hellen. ii.) informs us, 
for the severities, which the Athenigne had previously practised 
upon some of their Spartan prisoners.’ i 
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not occupy any’ long time; he: sent messengers to 
Lacedemon, with an account that he was returning 
with two hundred ships. He proceeded however to 
Attica, where he joined the kings Agis and Pausa- 
nias, ‘in expectation of the immediate surrender’ of 
Athens. But, finding that the Athenians made a 
vigorous defence, he crossed over again, to. Asia. 
There he introduced the same alteration, in the 
government of cities, and set up his decem- 
yirate”, after having sacrificed in each city a 
number of people, and forced others to quit their 
country. As for the Samians*, he expelled them 
all, and delivered their towns to the persons whom 
they had banished... And when he had taken Sestos 
likewise out of the hands of the Athenians, he drove 
away the Sestians, and divided both the city and it’s 
territory among his pilots and boatswains.. This was 
the first step of his, which the Lacedamonians dis- 
appreved : they annulled what he had done, and re- 
stored the Sestians to their country. But, in other 
respects, the Grecians were well satisfied with his 
conduct. They saw with pleasure the A®ginetee re- 
covering their city, of which they had been long 
dispossessed, and the Melians and Scionmans re- 
established, while the Athenians were driven out, and 
constrained to relinquish their claims. 

By this time, he was informed that Athens was 
greatly distressed with famine ; upon which he sailed 
to the Pireus, and obliged the city to surrender at 
discretion, ‘The Lacedwmonians say, that Lysander 


2 How strongly does this progress of Lysander through Greece, 
and in Asia, ee the resiee of achat. cone in his first 
invasion of Italy! What shall be the constitution of Genoa? A 
Directory and Two Councils. What of Mantua? A Directory and 
Two Councils. What again of Bologna? You are very tiresome; 

~Iook into page —— of the Constitution of 1795: What does it say? 
A Directory and Two Councils.” (‘ Introd. to Intercepted Corresp. 
of the Egyptian Army of Buonaparte;” I. xii) ¢ 

33 These things did not happen in the order here stated. Samos 
was ot taken, till a considerable time after the Long Walls of 
Athens were demolished. (Xenoph, Hellen. ii.) 
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serving that the people resented his he 
told them, “ That they had violated the terms of 
“ their capitulation; for their walls were still stand— 
* ing, after the time fixed for their demolition: and 
« that, since they had broken the first articles, they 
* must expect new ones trom the council.” Some 
say, he actually proposed in the council of the allies 
toreduce the Athenians to slavery ; and that Eri- 
anthus, a Theban officer, gave it as his opinion 
that the city should be levelled with the ground, 
and the spot upon which it stood converted to pas: 
turage. (25h 
Subsequently however, when the general officers 
met at an entertainment, a musician of Phocis hap- 
pened to begin a chorusin the Electra of Euri- 
pides”, the first lines of which are these; 
Electra I, of A anon sprit 
ne thy amcor a atc nan 


At this incident, the whole company were deeply 
moved, and could not help reflecting how barbarous 
a thing it would be, to rase and destroy that noble 
city, which had produced so many illustrious men. 
But Lysander, finding the Athenians wholely in his 

er, collected the musicians in the city, and hay- 
ing joined to them the band belonging to the camp, 
pulled down the walls and burned the ships to the 
sound of their instruments; while the confederates, 
crowned with flowers, danced and hailed the day, as 
the commencement of their liberty. 

Immediately after this he changed the form of 
their government, appointing Thirty Archons in the 
city and ten in the Piraeus, and placing a garrison i 
the citadel, the command of which he gave to a 
Spartan named Callibius. ‘This Callibius, upon some 
occasion or other, lifted up his staff to pis Auto- 


+©Tt was the happy lot of this poct, upon another accasion,. te 
pore such of the Athenian captives, as could recite any parte 
uis tragedies, from capital punishment, at Syracuse.* _ 
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coin at that time, out of respect to the Athenians, 
bore the impression of an owl. | 
_Gylippus, having sullied his former great and 
glorious actions by so base and unworthy a deed, 
quitted Lacedzemon. Upon this occasion in parti- 
cular the wisest among the Spartans observed the 
influence of money, which could corrupt not only 
the meanest but the most respectable citizens, and 
were therefore very warm in their censures of Ly- 
sander for having introduced it. ‘They insisted hke- 
wise, that the Ephori should send off all the silver 
and gold, as evils destructive in proportion as they 
were alluring. | 
In pursuance of this a council was called, and 4 
decree proposed by Sciraphidas, as Theopompus 
‘writes, or (according to Ephorus) by Phlogidas, 
<¢ That no coin, whether of gold or silver, should 
be admitted into Sparta, but that. they should use 
their current metal.”’ This money was of iron dipped 
in vinegar, while it was red hot, to make it brittle 
and unmalleable, so that it might be rendered inca- 
pable of application to any other use. Besides, it 
was heavy and difficult of carriage, and a large quan- 
tity of it was but of little value.’ All the ancient | 
money was perhaps of this kind, and consisted of 
pieces either of iron or of brass, which from their 
form were called Obelisci; whence we:have still a 
quantity of small money called * Oboli,’ six. of which 
make a drachma or ‘ handful,’ these being as many 
as the hand can grasp. . 
The motion; for sending away the money, was 
opposed by Lysander’s party; who procured a de- 
cree, that it should be considered as the public trea- 
sure, and that it should be a capital crime to convert ' 
any portion of it to private uses: as if Lycurgus 
had been afraid merely of the money, and not. 
of the avarice which it produces. And avarice was. 
not so much prevented by forbidding the use of 
money in the occasions of private persons, as it was 
encouraged by allowing it in those of the public ; 
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any inclination to popular govern-. 
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ais own revenge, but co-operated in 
with the resentments and avarice of) 
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all his friends. Hence, the “saying of Eteocles the 
Lacedemonian was reckoned a good one, * That 
Greece could not bear two Lysanders.” .Theo- 
phrastus indeed informs us, that Archistratus™ had 
‘said the same thing of Alcibiades. But of Aleibiades’ 
character, insolence, luxury, and vanity were the 
most disagreeable part ;' whereas the power of Ly- 
sander was attended with @ cruelty and savageness 
of manners, which rendered it insupportable. 
There were many complaints agamst him, to which 
the Lacedeemonians paid no regard. When Pharna- 
bazus however despatched embassadors to) 
to represent the injury which he had received from 
the depredations committed in his province, the 
Ephori were incensed and’ put Thorax one of his 
friends and collegues te death, having found silver in 
his possession contrary to the late law.’ | They like- 
wise ordered Lysander home by their the 
nature and use of which was as follows: Whenever 
the magistrates sent out an admiral or a general, 
they prepared two round. pieces of wood with so 
much exactness, that they were perfectly equal both: 
in length and thickness. One of these they retained. 
themselves, and the other was delivered to the officer 
then employed,, ‘These pieces of wood were called 
* Scytala.’ When they had any secret and import~ 
ant orders to convey 'to him, they took a long nar- 
row scroll of parchment and rolled it: about their 
own staff, one fold close to another, and then wrote 
upon it their commands. ‘This done, they took off 
the scroll, and sent it to the general. | As soon as he 
received it, he applied it to his staff; whieh being 
just like that of the magistrates, all the folds fell in 
with one another, exactly as they had done at the 
writing: and though previously the characters were 
so broken and disjointed, that nothing could be made 
of them, they now became plain and legible. The 


38 Tr should be read Archestratus.’ See''the Life of Alcibiades, 
Wel I. 
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temple of Jupiter Ammon, and offer the sacrifices; 
which he had vowed: before his battles. Some say 
that, when he was\besieging the city of the Aphy- 
- geans in Thrace, Ammon actually appeared to him 
in a dream“’, and ordered him to raise the siege: 
that he complied with the order, and bade the Aphy- 
geans sacrifice’ to Ammon; and, for the same rea- 
son, was now anxious himself to pay his devotions 
in Lybia to that deity. But it was generally believed, 
that he only used. the deity.as a pretext, and that 
the true reason of ‘his retiring was his fear of the 
Ephori, and his abhorrence of subjection. He chose 
rather to roam and wander in foreign countries, than 
to be controlled at home. His haughty spirit was 
like that of a horse, which-has long ranged the pas- 
tures at liberty, and returns with reluctance to the 
stall and to his former burthen. The reason, which 
Ephorus assigns for this voyage, I shall mention by 
and ! 1 


With much difficulty he obtained leave of the — 
Ephori to depart, and took his beers While he— 
was upon it, the kings considered, that it was by 
means of the: associations which he had formed, that= 
he held the. cities.in subjection and was in. effect 
master of all.Greece. They resolved therefore to 
drive out his friends, and re-establish the popular~ 

vernments. This occasioned new. commotions. 

‘irst of all, the Athenians from the castle of Phyle* 
attacked, the Thirty Tyrants, and defeated : 
Immediately upon this Lysander’ returned, and per- 
suaded the Lacedeemonians to support the oligarchies, 
and. to chastise the people; ‘in consequence 5 
they remitted a hundred talents to the Tyrants, to 
enable them to carry on the war, and ap Ly 
sander himself their general. But the envy by i 
the kings were actuated, and their fear that he would. 
“8 See Pausan. iii, 28.* ro) oe 
pense. cae above AEE, remarkable for the strei 
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asccond time take Athens, led them to determine 
that one of them should attend-the expedition. Ac- 
cordingly Pausanias marched into Attica, in appear 

ace taper the Thirty Tyrants against the 


Se ieresity to put'an end to the war, lest 
his atret in in Athens should again. be- 
e master of it. . This he easily effected. By re- 


‘Athenians among themselves, and com- 
tumults, he frustrated Lysander’s am- 
as the Athenians revoltéd’ soon after- 
ese i ctot ct 
out of the mou’ ‘the’ 
| and suffered them to recover’their former insolence 
and audacity. On the contrary, it added to Lysan- 
: he was now considered as a “man, ” 
| who took not his measures either through favour or’ 
| ostentation, but in all his operations kept: a steady | 
Mi peiatectadens Wide Kero in 
a ity. ‘expressions, 
ss welllas’ in-his actions, which’ confounded his ad- 
versaries. When the Argives liad a dispute with’ 
their boundaries, and thought their 
un that of’ the - Lacedwmonians, he rege 
and said; ** He, who is mast 
best plead about boundaries.” 
1 acitizen of Megara treated him with great 
in conversation, he:said, y friend, those 
“Om should proceed only from strong 


hesitating upon some propositions, 
had made to them, he asked them, “ Whe- 
should trail, or push his pikes among’* 


inthians having deserted the league, he 
p to their walls ; but the Lacedemonians,, 
vere very loth to begin, the assault. A. 
7 ing to start out of the trenches, 
ot ashamed,” he cried, * to dread those” 
who are so idle that the vey hares sit in 
their walls ?? 
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. When king Agis died, he left behind him a bro— 
‘ther named Agesilaus, and a reputed son named 
Leotychidas. Lysander, who had an extraordinary 
regard for Agesilaus, persuaded him to lay claim to 
the crown as a genuine descendent of Hercules; 
whereas Leotychidas was suspected to be the son of 
Alcibiades, the fruit of a private commerce, which 
he had had with Timea the wife of Agis during his 
exile in Sparta. Agis' (we are told) from his com- 
putation of the time, concluded that the child was 
not his, and therefore took no notice of him, but ra- 
ther openly disavowed him throughout his whole life. 
When he fell sick however, and» was carried) to 
Herwa*, he was prevailed upon by the entreaties of 
the youth himself and of his friends, before he died, 
to declare before many. witnesses that he was his 
lawful son. At the same time, he desired all per- 
sons present to testify these his last words to the 
Lacedamonians, and immediately expired. ( 
Accordingly, they gave their testimony in favour 
of Leotychidas.. As for Agesilaus, he was a man of 
uncommon merit, and supported besides by the in- 
terest of Lysander: but his affairs were nearly ruin- 
ed by Diopithes, a famous interpreter of oracles, wha 
applied this prophecy to his lameness : . 


Mlustrious, Sparta, as thow art, beware 
est a lame government thy strength impair 44 
3 ‘oes unforeseen shall be thy certain doom, _ 
And war’s strong tide shall whelm thee in the tomb. 


*) Xenophon (Hellen. iii.) informs us that Agis fell sick at 
‘Herea, a city of Arcadia, on his way from Delphi; and that he was 
carried to Sparta, and died there. His suspicions of the legitimacy of 
‘Leotychidas are recorded, likewise, in the Life of Alcibi: Vol. Tl. 

44° The oracle considered the two kings of Sparta, as it’s two legs, 
the supports of it’s freedom ; which in fact they were, by being a 
check upon each other. ‘The Lacedemonians were therefore ad- 
monishied to beware of a ‘ lame government,’ of having their re- 
public conyerted into a monarchy ; which, indeed, eventually pr 
their ruin, (Justin. vi.) These lines are again quoted in the begi 
ning of the Life of Agesilaus, where the ensuing conversation be 
tween Lysander and that chieftain is likewise to be found, 
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Many believed ed this interpretation, and were turning 
to Leotychidas. But Lysander observed, that Dio- 
pithes had mistaken the sense of the oracle; for that 
the: did not give himself any concern about 
their’ governed by ¢alame king,’ but meant that 
oo otamctagl would be lame, if spurious persons 
wear the “kel among the Se of oe 

‘Thus, partly by his address, and partly by his inte- 

Test, ited upon them to fee the preference 

to A, who was accordingly declared king. 

Lysander immediately pressed him to carry the 
war into Asia, encouraging him with the hope of 
=. Persian monarchy, and becoming him- 
‘most illustrious of mankind. He likewise 
instructed his friends in Asia, to entreat that the 
Lacedemonians would give Agesilaus the conduct 
of the war against the barbarians. They complied 
with his request, and despatched embassadors to 
Lacedemon for that purpose. This command in- 
eed, which Lysander procured for Agesilaus, seems 
tohave been an honour equal to the crown itself. 
But ambitious spirits, though in other respects not 
unfit for affairs of state, are shut out from many 
~rerdlenae by the envy, which they bear their 
candidates for fame. For thus they make 
hose their adversaries, who would otherwise have 
Been their assistants in deeds of glory. 

- Agesilaus took Lysander with him, made him one 
of his thirty counsellors, and gave him the first rank 
yoo ema But when they came into Asia, 

ilaus found that the people, being unacquainted 
seldom applied to him and were very brief 

in their addresses; whereas Lysander, whom they 
ec Dnata had them always at his gates or in 
iis some attending out of friendship and others 

t ension, Just as it happens in tragedies, 
that a principal actor represents a messenger or a 
servant, and is admired in that character, while he 
who bears the diadem and sceptre is hardly listened 
to, when he speaks; so in this case the counsellor 
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engrossed all the honour, and the king had only the © 
barren title of commander-in-chief. 

. Doubtless this unseasonable ambition 

deserved. correction, and he was to be made to 
‘know that the second place only belonged to him. 
But entirely: to cast off'a friend and benefactor, and 
from a jealousy-of honour to expose him to scorn, 
was a step unworthy ‘the character of Agesilaus. 
He began with taking business *- of his hands, and 
making it a point not ‘to employ him upon 
Seecan rite he might distopaish himself. mA 
the next place, those for whom Lysander interested 
himself were sare to miscarry, and to meet with 
less indulgence than others of the meanest stations 
‘Thus the king gradually undermined and enfeebled 
his power: ‘ Kim 

) When -Lysander found that he failed in all his 
applications, and that his kindness was. only. a hin- 
drance to his frierids, he desired them to forbear their 
addresses to him, and to wait only upon the king or 
the present. dispensers of his favours. In conse-; > 
quence of ‘this; they aye him no farther trouble _ 
about business, ‘but still continued their attentions, — 


\ and joined him in the public walks and other, places: 


of resort. ‘This caused Agesilaus more’ pain than — 
‘ever, and hisenvy and jealousy continually inereased; 
insomuch that, while he bane a and 
overnments upon common soldiers, i 
Fanded his carver. Then, to insult pe 
he bade them ‘ go and make their court to his 
carvers? 1); 3 PSE 
Upon this, Lysander determined to come to ‘an 
explanation with him, and their dialogue was ‘ex- 
tremely laconic: “ Truly, Agesilaus, you know very 
* well, how to tread upon your friends.” “ Yes, — 
said he, ‘¢ when they seek to be greater than myself 
* It is but fit that those, who are willing to advance 
‘ny power, should share it?” This is rather 
*¢ perhaps,” said Lysander, “an assertion of yours— 
* than an action of mine. I beg of you however 
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** for the sake of strangers who have their eyes up 

*< us, that you will put me in some post, where’ I 
“© may bi obnoxious and most useful to you.” 

A reeably to this request, the lieutenancy of the 
4 ‘was granted him; and, though he’ still 
retained his resentment against Agesilaus, he did 
not neglect his duty. He found Spithridates*, a 
Persian remarkable-for his valour, and with an arm: 


Le mpeae . He resolved therefore, without 
= rther loss of time, to bring about the change, 
nich he had long meditated in. the constitution. 

conta the Heraclide cn with Me in a 
settled . Peloponnesus, there was a large and ‘flou= 
“tishing tribe of them at Sparta. ‘The whole however 

‘were not entitled to the regal succession, but onl 
two families, the ne ge and the Agide, whi 

¢ rest derived no share in the administration from 

birth; for, as to the eommon rewards of 
virtue, they were open to all men of distinguished 
erit. ander, who was of this lineage, no sooner 

z exalted by his achievements’ and sup- 
ported with friends and power, than he’ became 
uneasy to’ think that a city, which owed it’s grandeur 
to\his exertions, should be ruled: by others no better 
descended than himself. Hence he projected ‘a plan 
of'altering the settlement, which confined the suc- 
cession'to the above two families, and. of laying it 
open'to all the Heraclide. Some say, his inten 


cece honour: not only to all the 
er e, but to all the citizens of Sparta; that it 


4 ; “calls him, not * Mithridates,’ ‘th 
Sone MBS indeed, inthe Lith of Agesiny 
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might belong not so much to the posterity of Her- 
cules, as to those who resembled Hercules in that 
virtue, which numbered him with the gods. He 
hoped likewise that, when the crown. was settled in 
this manner, no Spartan would have higher preten- 
sions than himeclt t 

_ At first, he prepared to draw the citizens into his 
scheme, and committed to memory an oration writ- 
ten by Cleon of Halicarnassus for that purpose. But 
he quickly perceived, that so great and difficult a 
reformation required more extraordinary methods to 
bring it to bear. And as in tragedy machinery is 
introduced [where more natural means will not do], 
so he resolved to assail the people with forged oracles 
and prophecies; well knowing that Cleon’s eloquence 
would avail but little, unless he previously subdued 
their minds with divine sanctions and the terrors of 
superstition. He first, therefore, as Ephorus informs 
us, endeavoured to corrupt the priestess of Delphi, 
and afterward those of Dodona by means of one 
Pherecles ; and having no success in either ica- 

tion, he applied in person to the oracle of Ammon, 
and offered the priests large sums of gold. But 
likewise rejected his. proposals with indignation, and. 
sent deputies to Sparta to charge him with the 
attempt. When these Lybians found he was 

ted, they took their leave of the Spartans, saying; 
“ We will pass better judgements, when you come 
“ to live among vs in Lybia.” There was an ancient 
prophecy it seems, that the Lacedamonians would 
some time or other settle in Africa. This whole 
scheme of Lysander’s was of an extraordinary tex~ 
ture, not originating from aceidental circumstances, 
but deep laid, and conducted with uncommon art 
and. address: so. that it may be com toa 
mathematical demonstration, in which some 
principles first assumed the conclusion is deduced 


through a variety of abstruse and intricate Ephe. 
We shall therefore explain it at large, taking 
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te og 
He died before Agesilaus returned from Asia, 
after he had engaged his country, or rather inyol 
all Greece in the Boeotian war. ‘This, indeed, is 
variously stated; some laying the blame upon him, 
some upon the Thebans, and some upon. both. 
Those who charge the Thebans with it, assert that 
they-overturned the altar; and profaned the sacrifice? 
which Agesilaus was offering at Aulis;.and that 
Androclides and Amphitheus, under: the: ir 
of Persian gold’, attacked the Phocensians a 
waste their country; in order to draw upon 
Lacedxmonians the Grecian war. On the oth 
hand, .as they who make Lysander the auth 
war inform us, he was highly displeased: 
Thebans alone.of all the confederates sh 
the tenth of the Athenian spoils taken at 
andcomplain of his having sent the money to: 
But what he most resented was, their having. 
Athenians in a way of delivering thems 
the Thiity Tyrants, whom he had. set uy 
Lacedgmonians, in order to. strengthen the 
those. Tyrants: and render them more fo e 
mi) rr 


# Beéide this affair of the sacrifice, the Lacedamonians were of — 
fended at the Thebans for having claimed the tenth ofthe treasure —~ 
taken at Decelea, as well as for having refused to attend | 
Shei expedition agninst the Pireus, and dissuaded the. C 

joining in that enterprise. The Thebans, indeed, 
jealous of the growing power of the Lacedemonians; 
wish to see the Athenians, whose mat ( Hae ie ef 
the balance of power, entirely ruined, ‘enoph. Hellen, iii. — 

48 These po not the only persons, wha hid received. 
from Persia. Tithraustes, alarmed at the progress which / 
was making in Asia, sent Timocrates the Rhodian with fifty 
to be distributed among the leading men in the states of e 
‘Those of Corinth and Argos had their share, as well ax the Thebans. 
In consequence of this, the Thebans persuaded the Locrians 

a tract of land, at that time in dispute between the - 
censians and the Thebans: the Phocensians made reprisals, The 
Thebans supported the Locrians: upon which the Phocensians== 
applied to the Spartans, and the war became general. (I 

‘enophon, to whom we are indebted for this detail (ib.), dooss= 
not mention Amphitheus, but Pausanias does under the name of 
Awphithemis. (iii. 9.)* | 
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. The other Thebans, who “had Be 
drew up with the Haliartians, and 

_ some time. But when they saw Lys 

- vanguard approaching the walls, the; 
the gates, and killed him with a sooth 
side, and some-few more; the chief part 0 
Towers having retreated as fast i 
main body. ‘The Thebans improved t! 

and pressed upon them, with so muc! 


49 The name of this fountain should 
and Strabo, be read « Tilphusa? or ¢ Tilphosa,” 
8° Strabo (ix.) informs us, that Haliartus was destroy ; 
< Romans in the war with Perseus. He also speaks of = 
Set ac a 
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they were soon put to the rout, and fled to the hills. 
Their loss amounted to a thousand,.and that of the 
Thebans to three hundred. - The latter lost their 
lives by chasing the enemy into craggy and danger- 
ous ascents. ‘These three hundred had been accused 
of favouring the Lacedemonians; and, being deter- 
mined to wipe off the stain, pursued them with a 
degree of rashness which proved fatal to themselves. 
Pausanias received the news of this misfortune, as 
he was upen his march from Plateee to Thespiz, and 
continued his route in good order to Haliartus. 
“Thrasybulus, likewise, brought up his Athenians 
thither from Thebes. Pausanias was desirous of a 
@ruce, that he might stipulate for the dead; but the 
«elder Spartans could not think of it without indig- 
mation. They accordingly went to him and declared, 
=< ‘That they would never recover the body of Ly- 
“< sander by truce, but by arms: that, if they con- 
<< quered, they should bring it off and bury it with’ 
“‘ honour; and, if they were worsted, they should 
“‘ fall gloriously upon the same spot with their 
“ commander.” Notwithstanding these representa- 
tions of the veterans, Pausanias saw it would be very 
difficult to beat the Thebansnow flushed with victory ; 
and that, even if he should gain the advantage, he 
could hardly without a truce carry off the body, which 
lay so near the walls. He therefore sent a herald 
who settled the conditions, and then retired with his 
army. As soon as they were beyond the confines of 
Beotia, they interred Lysander in the territories of 
the Panopzans”’, which was the first ground belonging 
to their friends and:allies. His monument still re- 
mains, by the side of the road from Delphi to Che- 
ronea. While the Lacedzemonians had their quar- 
ters there, it is reported that a certain Phocensian, 
in giving an account of the action to a friend of his 
who had not been in it, said, “ The enemy fell upon 
‘© them, just after Lysander had passed the Hoplites.”’ 


st A tribe in Phocis. See Pausan. x. 4.* 
VOL. III. 
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© th’ Orchalian hill’ is particularly meant that called 
Alopecus*, on the side of Helicon looking toward 
Haliartus. 

After the death of Lysander, the Spartans so much 
resented Pausanias’ whole behaviour with respect fo 
that event, that they summoned him to be tricd for 
his life. He did not however appear to answer to 
the charge, but fled to ‘Tegea and took reftiwre im 
Minerva’s temple, where lie spent the rest of his days 
as her suppliant. 

Lysander’s poverty, which was discovered after his 
death, added lustre to his virtue. It was then found, 
that notwithstanding the money which had passed 
through his hands, the authority which he had exer- 

cised over so many citics, and indced the immense 
empire of which he had been possessed, he had not 
in the least improved his family-fortune. ‘This ac- 
count we have from Theopompus, whom we more 
readily believe when he commends, than when he 
finds fault; for he as well as many others, was more 
inclined to censure than to praise. 

Ephorus informs us that subsequently, upon some 
disputes between the confederates and the Spartans, it 
was thought necessary to inspect Lysander’s papers, 
and for that purpose Agesilaus went to his house. 
Among the rest he found one of a political character, 
calculated to prove the propriety of taking the right 
of succession from the Eurytionide and Agidx, and 
of electing kings from among persons of the greatest 
merit. This he was going to produce beforé the 
citizens, in order to show what the real principles of 
Lysander were. But Lacratidas, a nian of sense and 
the principal of the Ephori, restrained him from it 
by representing, * How improper it would be to dig 
“ Lysander out of his grave ; when this oration, which 
“was written inso artful and persuasive a manner, 
“ ought rather to be buried with him.” 

Among the other honours paid to his memory, 


54 That is, * fox-hill.’ 
Q2 
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that which I am about to mention is none of the least. 
Some persons, who had contracted themselves to his 
daughters in his life-time, when they found that he 
died poor, renounced their engagements. The Spar- 
tans fined them for having courted the alliance while 
they had riches in view, and breaking it off when 
they discovered that poverty, which was the best 
proof of Lysander’s probity and justice. ‘There was 
a law (it seems) at Sparta, which punished not only 
those who continued in a state of celibacy, or mar- 
ried too late, but those also who married ill; and it 
was levelled chiefly at persons, who married into rich, 
rather than into good families. Such are the parti- 
culars of Lysander’s Lifg, with which history has sup- — 
plied us. | 


THE 


LIFE 


OF 
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SUMMARY. 


Extraction and fortune of Sylia. His figure, love of repartee, and 
good living. Bocchus delivers up to him Jugurtha : Source of his 
hostility against Marius. He is elected pretor, and sent as lieu- 
tenant into Cappadocia. Elis future greatness predicted. Nev 
subjects of quarrel between Marius and himself. His success in 
the Social War: ascribed by himself to fortune. Presage of his 
sovereign authority. Inconsistency of his conduct. He is elected 

- consul: commencement of the Civil War announced by prodigies. 

. Marius combines with the tribune Sulpitius, who procures him the 
management of the Mithridatic War. Prattors insulted by Sylla’s 

_ soldiers. Omens, which deterinine him to march to Rome.” The 

. senate sends an embassy to him. He enters the city. Marius 

Jlies. Sylla sets a price upon his head. Situation of Mithridates? 
affairs. Swyla lays siege to Athens ; and plunders the Grecian 
temples: Compared with the ancient Roman generals. Portrait 
of the tyrant Arzstion. Capture and sack of Athens. Sylla puts 
a stop to the carnage. Aristion surrenders himself. Sylla goes 
snto Beotia. His small force despised by the enemy. He seizes 
an advantageous prsilion, and saves Charonuea. Presaves of his 
success. He encimps near Archelais. Two Cheroneans drive 
the enemy from the port of Thurium. Sylla gains a complete vic- 
tory, and erects trophies; ts attacked in Thessaly by Dorylaus, 
and gains a second victory. Has «n interview with Archelats, and 
grants him a peace. Mithridates’ envoys refuse to conjirm it. 
Sylla’s interview with that prince, and ratification of the treaty; 
9 
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He oppresses Asta Minor: carries off from Athens the writings of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus + is seized with the gout, while in that 
city. Satyr found near Apollonia. Sylla defeats the consul Nor- 
banus. Lucullus, his lieutenant, routs a much more numerous 
army. Sylla corrupts the troops of Scipto; and gains a great 
wictory over young Marius. Telesinus the Sammnite nearly gets 
possession of Rome: is engaged by Sylla, and defeated. He con- 
wenes the senate, and during their sitting massacres six thousand 
men. His change of behaviour, on obtaining the supreme power ; 
and horrible proscriptions. He orders twelve thousand men to be 
put to death -at Preneste: declares himself dictator: lays down 
the office, and predicts to Pompey the war which he subsequently 
waged with Lepidus. Dedicates the tenth of his substance to Hers 
cules ; is attacked by the Morbus Pediculosus; dies. His funeral. 


J_UCIUS CORNELIUS SYLLA was of a patri- 
clan family. QOtne of his ancestors, named Rufinus', 
ig said to have been consul], but ta have fallen under 
a disgrace more than equivalent to that honour. He 
was found to have in his possession mare than ten 
pounds of plate, which the law did not permit; and 
for that he was expelled from the senate. Hence it- 
was, that his posterity continued in a low and ob. 
scure condition ; and Sylla himself was born to ae 
very scanty fortune. Even when he was grown up, 
lie lived in hired lodgings, for which he paid but a 
small consideration; and with this he was subse- 
uently reproached, when risen to such opulence as 
he had had no previous reason to expect. For one day, 
as he was bragging and priding himself upon the ex- 
,ploits which he had achieved in Africa, a person of 


™ Publius Cornelius Rufinus, a man of great military talents and 
' dishonest avarice (A. Gell. iv. 8.), was twice consul ; the first time 
A.U.C. 463, and the second thirteen years afterward. He was 
expclled the senate two years after his second consulship, whem 
Q. Fabricius Lucinus and Caius /Emilius Papus were censors. (See 
Yal. Max. ii.9.) Velleius Paterculus (ii. #7.) informs us that Syllaw 
was the sixth indescent from this Rufinus, which might very well bes 
for between the first consulship of Rufinus and the first campaign of 
Sylla, there was dn interval of a hundred and eighty-eight years. 
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ssome name and character asked, ‘“* How canst thou 
<< be an honest man, who art master of such a for- 
<< tune, when thy father lett thee nothing?’ Though 
the Romans at that time did not retain their ancient 
antegy and purity of manners, but were degene- 
wated into luxury and expense, yet it seems they 
sstill considered it as not less disgraceful to have de- 
parted from family-poverty, than to have spent a pa- 
ternal estate. And a long time atterward, when 
ssylla had made himself absolute and put numbers to 
death, a man who was only the second of his family 
that was free, being condemned to be thrown down 
the Tarpeian rock for having concealed a friend in- 
cluded in the proscription, spoke of Sylla in this 
upbraiding manner; “ I am_ his old acquaintance ; 
“we lived long under the same roof: I hired the 
“upper apartment at two thousand sesterces, and 
“he the one under me at three thousand.” So that 
the difference between their disbursements was then 
only a thousand sesterces, which in Attic money is 
two hundred and fifty drachmas. Such is the ac- 
count, which we have of his origin. 

As to his figure, we have the whole of it in his 
statues, except his cyes. They were of a lively 
blue, fierce and menacing; and this ferocity was 
heightened by his complexion, which was a strong 
red, interspersed with spots of white. From this 
complexion, we learn, he had the name of Sylla? ; 
and an Athenian droll deduced from it the following 
Jest : 

Sylla’s a mulberry sprinkled with meal. 


Neither is it foreign to make these observations 
upon a man, who in his youth, before he emerged 
from obscurity, was such a lover of drollery that he 
Spent his time with mimics and jesters, and went 
with them to every length of riot. Nay, when in 


* Sil or Syl is a yellow kind of earth, which when burnt becomes 
ted, Hence Syllaceus Color, in Vitruvius, signifies * purple.’ 
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the height of his power, he would collect the most 
noted players and buffoons every day, and in a man- 

ner extremely unsuitable to his age and dignity drink 

and join with them in licentious wit, while business 

.of consequence lay neglected. He would never, in- 
deed, admit any thing serious at his table; and 
though at other times a man of business, and austere | 
in his manner, he would change instantaneously ~ 
whenever he had company, and begin acarousal. 
So that to buffoons and dancers he was the most = 
affable man in the world, the most easy of access, 
and the most capable of being moulded just as they ~xg 

eased. 

To this dissipation may be imputed his libidinous ==. 
attachments, and his disorderly and infamous love of @; 
- pleasure, which stuck by him even in age. One off ef 
his mistresses named Nicopolis, was a courtesan, but ut 
very rich. This woman was so captivated by hi== as 
company and the beauty of his person, that she en—_ar- 
tertained a real passion for him, and at her deatt=i + 
made him her heir. His mother-in-law likewise, whca 40 
loved him as her own son, left him her estate. Withik =h 
these additions to his fortune, he was tolerably promx—- 
vided for. | , 

He was appointed questor to Marius in his firss==st 
consulship, and went over with him into Africa te —o 
carry on the war with Jugurtha. In the military de=se- 
partment he acquired great honour, and among othe==e! 
things availed himself of an opportunity to make a 
friend of Bocchus, king of Numidia. The embas= -**- 
sadors of that prince had just escaped out of thc 
hands of robbers, when Sylla gave them the mos «st 
humane reception, loaded them with presents, an «21d 
sent them back with a strong guard. | 

Bocchus, who for a long time had both hate==d 
and feared his son-in-law Jugurtha, had him the===2” 
at his court. He had taken refuge there after h.samis 
defeat; and Bocchus, now meditating to betray hic—m, 
chose rather to let Sylla seize him, than to deliver 
him up himself. Sylla communicated the affair #0 
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- Marius*, and taking a small party with him set out 
wpon the expedition, dangerous as it was. What 
andced could be more so than, in hopes of getting 
another man into his power, to put himself’ into 
that of a barbarian who was treacherous to his own 
relations? In fact, when Bocchus saw them at his 
disposal, and that he was under a necessity of be- 
traying either the onc or the other, he debated long 
within himself which should be the victim. At last, 
he determined to abide by his original resolution, 
and gave up Jugurtha into the hands of Sylla. 

This procured Marius a triumph, but envy as- 
cribed the whole glory of it to Svlla; a circumstance 
which Marius in his heart not a little resented: es- 
pecially when he found that Sylla, who was naturally 
fond of fame and from a low and obscure condition 
now rose to gcneral esteem, suffered his ambition to 
carry him so far as to order a signet to be engraved 
with a representation of this adventure, which he 
constantly used in sealing his letters. ‘The device 
was, Bocchus delivering up Jugurtha, and Sylla re- 
ceiving him. 

This touched Marius to the quick. As he thought 
Sylla however not considerable enough to be an ob- 
ject of envy, he continued to employ him in his 
wars. hus in his second consulship he made him 
one of his lieutenants, and in his third bestowed 
upen him the command of a thousand men. Sylla, 
in these several capacitics, performed many import- 
ant services. In that of lieutenant, he took Copillus 
chief of the Tectosaga:* prisoner; and, in that of 
tribune, he persuaded the great and popular nation 
of the Marsi to declare themselves tiiends and allies 
of the Romans. But finding Marius uneasy at his 
successes, and that instead of giving him new oc- 
casions to distinguish himself he rather opposed 
his advancement, he applicd to Catulus, Marius’ 
collegue. 


S This is rather diierently stated in the Life of Marius, p. 130.* 
4 Whose capital was ‘Toulouse.* 
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arr was a worthy re pecs ipa 
gree of vigour necessary for action. 4 
ed Sylla in the most difficult enterprises, and 
this opened to him a fine field both of honour and 
er. Hesubdued most of the barbarians who in- 
bited the Alps, and in a time of s¢arcity under- 
took to procure a supply of provisions; which he 
performed so effectually, that»there was _ 1 
abundance in Catulus’ camp, but that of Marius also 


was relieved with the overplus. waa 
Sylla himself, writes, that Marius was af. 
flicted at this circumstance. From so™ and. 


childish a cause did that enmity spring, which after- 
ward grew up in blood, and was nourished by c 
wars and the incurable rage of faction, till it ended 
in tyranny and the confusion of the »whole. state, 
This shows how wise a man Euripides was, and how 
well he understood the distempers of government, 
when he called upon mankind to beware of ambi- 
tion’, as a demon most destructive to her worship. 
TS. es 
Sylla by this time thought the glory, which he had 
acquired in war, sufficient to procure hima’ 7 


the administration; and he therefore i ii ft 
the camp, to go and make his court to the , 


The office, which he solicited, was the ci 
ship; but he failed in the attempt. For 
signs the following reason: the people, 
the friendship between him and Bocchus, 
if he were edile before his pratorship, t 
would treat them with magnificent huntings and 
combats of African wild beasts; and 

count chose other pretors, that he might be forced 
upon the ewdileship. Subsequent events, however, 
showed the cause alleged by Sylla not to have been 


we 

5 Pheen. 534. (L.) But the English stage can supply-as strong 
a dissuasive + ‘ 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 


By that sin fell the angele, &o. ; 
tants (Shaksp. Hen, VIIE iil 2) 
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the true one. For the year following he got him- 
self elected pretor, partly by his assiduities and partly 
by his money. While he bore that office, he hap- 
pened to be provoked at Cawsar, and said angrily to 
him, * I will use my authority against you.” Caesar? 
with a smile replicd, “« You do well to call it * yours,’ 
for you bought it*.”’ 

After his practorship, he was sent into Cappadocia. 
His pretence tor that expedition was the re-establish- 
ment of Ariobarzanes; but his real design was to 
restrain the enterprising spirit of Mithridates, who 
was acquiring dominions not less re:pecrable than his 

ternal ones’. He did not take many troops with 

im out of Italy, but availed himself of the service 

of the allies, whom he found well affected to the 
eause. With these he attacked ihe Cappadocians, 
and cut in picces vast numbers of them, and still 
more of the Armenians who came to their succour: 
in consequence of which Gordius was driven out, 
and Ariobarzanes restored to his kingdom. 

During his encampment on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, Orobazus came embassador to him from 
Arsaces king of Parthia. ‘There had as yet been no 
intercourse between the two nations; and it musg 
be considered as a part of Sylla’s good fortune, that 
he was the first Roman, to whom the Parthians ap- 
plied for friendship and alliance. At the time of 
audience he is said to have ordered three chairs, one 


6 A.U. C, 657. 

’ This must have been Sextus Julius Cesar, who was consul a 
few years after Sylla’s prictorship. Caius Julius Cesar was only 
four years old, when Sylla was pretor. (L.) 

Plytarch’s reasoning here, as M. Ricard observes, is not very 
logical! for though the pcople, as Sylla stated, would have liked 
his shows well, they probably liked his money better.* 

'§ ‘Phis will remind the reader of one of Martial’s epigrams, which 
bes been thus translated : ; 
The golden hair, which Galla wears, 
Is hers: who would have thought it ? 
She swears ‘tis hers; and true she swears— 
For I know where she bought it.* 


# Yor the history of these princes, see Justin xxxviii. 3, &c,* 
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for Ariobarzanes, one for Orobazus, and-one in the 
middle for himself, Orobazus was si 
to death by the king of Parthia, for 
ted so far to a Roman. As for 
mended his lofty behaviour to the pero 


others: blamed it as insolent and a 
perious. ~ ari 


It is reported, that a certain Chaleidian” in 
train of Orobazus looked at Sylla’s face, 
very attentively the turn of his ideas and the 
of his body. These he compared with thi 
art, and then declared, “ That he must 
* one day the greatest of men; and that it e 
* he could bear to be any thing less ae 
' Upon his return, Censorinus 
him of extortion, for having i 
sums from a kingdom in teased vith 
did not however carry it to a trial, but 
intended impeachment. | 
The quarrel between, Sylla and Marius br 
afresh, on the following occasion: 
his court to the people of Rome and to Sylla at the 
same time, dedicated several images of Victory in the 
~ Capitol, and close by them a figure of Jugurtha in 
, in the form in which he had delivered h 
to Sylla. Marius, unable to digest the afiro 
pared to pull them down, and Sylla’s friends 
determined to prevent it. Between them b 
whole city was set in a flame; when the Socia 
which had long lain smothered broke out, and for 
the present put a stop to the sedition. ‘ 
In this important war, which was so variou: 
fortune and brought so many mischiefs and 
upon the Romans, it appeared from the small 
tion done by Mavitie 0 that military skill 
strong and vigorous constitution to second it. 
on the other hand performed so many men 


*°’ An inhabitant of Chalcis, the. metropolis: of Chaleidene in 
Syria (Plin. H. N.v.28.); if Plutarch did not rather, as ed 
suspects, write ‘ Chaldean? 


= 
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things, that the citizens looked upon him as a great 

neral, his friends as the greatest in the world, and 
fis enemies as the most fortunate. Neither did he 
behave, with respect to that notion, like ‘Timotheus 
the son of Conon. When the enemies of that 
Athenian ascribed all his successes to l‘ortune, and 
got a picture drawn in which he was represented 
asleep, with the goddess by his side taking cities for 
him in her net, he gave way to an indecent pas- 
sion, and complained that he was robbed of the 
glory due to his achievements. Nay, subsequently, 
upon his return from a certain expedition, he ad- 
dressed the people in these terms ; “ In this, my 
“ fellow-citizens, Fortune has no share.’’ The 
goddess, it is said, piqued herself so far upon having 
her revenge for this vanity of ‘Timothcus, that he 
could never in future effect any thing extraordinary, 
but was baffled in all his undertakings, and became 
% obnoxious to the peonle that they sent him into 
banishment. 

Sylla took a different course. It not only gave 
him pleasure to hear his success imputed to Fortune, 
but he encouraged the opinion, thinking it added an 
ar of grandeur and even of divinity to his actions. 
Whether he did this out of vanity, or from a real per- 
suasion of it’s truth, we cannot aflirm. He himself 
states in his Commentaries, “ ‘Lhat his enterprises 
executed on a sudden, in a manner diferent from 
what he had originally intended, always succeeded 
the best.”” It is plain likewise trom his saying, 
“That he was born rather for fortune, than for war,” 
that he attributed more to luck than to valour. In 
short, he makes himself entirely Fortune’s creature ; 

‘fuce to hey divine influence he ascribes the good 
understanding, which always subsisted between him 
and Metellus, a man in the same sphere of life with 
himself, and his father-in-law. For, whereas he ex- 
pected to have found him a man troublesome in 
Office, he proved on the contrary a quiet and oblig- 


ignal actions h 
imself <a man ePemrage 


concerning his confidence inthe 
ne 
— ran déave 
Tiberal "5 eh semen at oh 
unaccount: 
eaten 
who stood in need of his’ aor 
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ofi the slightest grounds, and sometimes overlook 
the greatest crimes ; lie would casily receive some 
persons into favour aiter the most unpardonable 
offences, while he took vengeance upon others for 
the most trifling fault by death and confiscation of 
goods. These things can no oiherwise be reconciled, 
than by concluding that he was harsh and vindictive 
in his temper, but occasionally checked those in- 
clinations when his own interest was at stake. 

In this very war with the contederates, his soldiers 
murthered with clubs and stones a lieutenant of his 
named Albinus ", who had been honoured with the 
pretorship ; yet he suffered them, after such a crime, 
to escape with impunity. He only took occasion 
thence to boast, that he should find they would exert 
themselves more during the rest of the war, because 
they would think themselves obliged to atone for 
their offence by extraordinary acts of valour. The 
censure, which he incurred upon this occasion, did 
not in the least affect him. His great object was 
Marius’ destruction ; and, finding that the confede- 
rate war was drawing to it’s conclusion’’, he paid 
his court to the army, that he might be appointed 
general against him. 

Upon his return to Rome, being then fifty years 
of age, he was elected consul with Quinctus Pom- 
peius, and at the same time made an illustrious match 
with Cecilia, the daughter of Metcellus the high- 
priest. This union gave occasion ‘to many garcas- 
tical songs, and (according to Livy’s account) many 
of the principal citizens invidiously deemed him un- 
worthy of such an alliance, though they had not 
thought him unworthy of the consulship. Ceecilia 
was not his first wife, for in the early part of his life, 
he had married Ilia, by whom he had a daughter ; 


This officer is mentioned, but with very diferent characters, 
by the Suppl. Liv. who follows Orosius, in calling him ¢ intolerably 
Proud’ (v. 18.), and by Valerius Maximus, who says ‘ he was in 
manners, birth, and conduct, irreproachabic.'# 


5 A. U. C. 665. 
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subsequently he espoused Alia, and after her Ceelia, 

whom ac toe of her barrenness he i 
without any other marks of disgrace, and dismissed’ 
with valuable presents. As he ‘soon afterwards 

. however married Metella, the dismission of Coclia 
became an object of censure. Metella he always 
treated with the utmost ect; insomuch that 
when the le of Rome wished him to recal the 
exiles of Marius’ party, and could not prevail with= 
him, they entreated Metella to use her good offices 
in their favour. It was thought likewise that, when_) 
he took Athens, that city met with harsher usage 
because the inhabitants had jested vilely on Metellam, 
from the walls. But these things happened at am. 
later period. : 

The consulship was now but of small considéra— 
tion with him, in comparison with what he had im» 
view. His heart was fixed upon obtaining the 
management of the Mithridatic war. In this o 
he had a rival in Marius, who was goaded by an ure= 
seasonable ambition and madness for fame, 
which never wax old. Though now unwieldy t= 
his person, and obliged on account of his age to give 
up his share in commands near home, he coveted — 
the direction of foreign wars and expeditions. This 
man watching his opportunity in Rome, when Sylla | 
was gone to the camp to settle some unfinished com 
cerns, framed that fatal sedition, which hurt her 
more essentially than all the wars she had ever en- 
countered. Heaven sent prodigies to 
Fire blazed out of it’s own accord from the ensi 
staves, and was with difficulty extinguished. 
ravens brought their young into the cityy and de 
voured them there, and then carried their remains 
back to their nests. Some rats having gnawed the 
consecrated gold in a certain temple, the sacristans 
caught one of them in a trap, where she bore five 
young ones, and eat three of them. And (what 
was most remarkable) one day whem the sky was 
serene and clear, there was heard in it the sound of 
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trumpét, so shrill and mournful, that it frightened 
and astonished the whole city. The Tuscan sages 
‘suill, it portended a new race of men and’a renova: 
tion of the world. For they observed, ‘that there 
were-eight several kindsof-men,all differing in life and 
manners; that heaven had allotted to each it’s-titne, 
which was limited by the circuit of the great year 5 
‘andl that, when one race came to a period and ano- 
Sher was rising, it was announced by some wonderful 
sign from either earth or heaven. So that it was 
evident at one view to these who attended to these 
4timps and were versed in them, that a different sort 
éf meh were come into the world, with other man- 
avers and customs, and more or less the care of-the 
geds than those who had preceded them. ‘Tirey 
ndded, that in this revolution of ages many strange 
iterations happened: that divination (for instance ) 
should be held in high honour tn some one age, at 
prove successful in all it’s predictions, because the 
‘Deity afforded prre and perfect signs to proceed by 5 
whereas in another it should be in small repute, being 
-thielly extemporaneous, and calculating future 
wents from uncertain and obscure prinezples. Such 
was the mythology ef the most learned and respect- 
able of the Tuscan soothsayers. While the senate 
were attending to their interpretations in the temple 
# Bellona, a snarrow in the sight of the whole body 
ought a grasshopper in her mouth ; and after she 
had torn it asunder, left one part-among them, and 
carrred the other off. From this the soothsayers de- 
tlwed they apprehended a dangerous sedition and 
lispute between the town and the country. For 
the thebitants of the town are noisy like the grass- 
bepper, and those of the country are domestic Ike 
the sparrow °. 
Soon after this Marius got Sulpitius to join him. 


_'6 The-original is obviously corrupt, in this place. One MS, 
indeed gives a reading, which would reverse that of the text: ‘The 
Iniabitants of the town are noisy ke the sparrow, and those @- the 
country troquent the fields like the crasshopper.’ 


YoL, Iil. 
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This man was second to none in desperate attempts. 
Instead of inquiring indeed for another more em- 
phatically wicked, you must ask in what instance 
of wickedness he exceeded himself. He wasacom- 
pound of cruelty, impudence, and avarice; and — 
cared not for whatever disgrace or guilt he might 
incur by his actions. He sold the freedom of Rome= 
openly to persons who had been slaves, as well as toma 
strangers, and had the money counted out upon am 
table in the Forum. He kept constantly about hinzm 
a guard of three hundred men well armed, and a 
company of young men of the equestrian order . 
whom he called his ¢ Anti-senate :’ and though hes 
got a law made, that no senator should contrac @ 
debts to the amount of more than two aes | 
drachmas, it appeared at his death that he himse 
owed more than three millions. his wretch was 
by Marius let loose upon the people, and regulated 
every thing by the sword. Among other pernicious 
edicts, which he procured, was that which gave to 
Marius the management of the Mithridatic 
Upon this, the consuls, ordered all the courts to 
shut up. But one day, as they were holding an as- 
sembly before the temple of Castor and Pollux, he 
set his ruffians upon them, and many were slain. 
son of Pompey the consul, who was a eee 
of the number. Pompey concealed himself, and 
saved his own life. Sylla was pursued into the house 
of Marius, and thence dragged to the Forum, to re 
voke the order for the cessation of public business 
For this reason Sulpitius, when he deprived P¢ 
of the consulship, continued Sylla in it, and_ 
transferred to tascios the superintendence of the 
war with Mithridates. Upon which he immediately 
despatched some military tribunes to Nola, to receive 
the army at the hands of Sylla, and to bring it to 
Marius. But Sylla got before them to the camp; 
and his soldiers were no sooner apprised of the com 


" See the Life of Marius, p. 164, &ox 
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mission of those officers, than they stoned them to 
death. 

Marius in return dipped his hands in the blood of 
Sylla’s friends in Rome, and ordered their houses to 
be plundered. Nothing now was to be seen but 
hurry and confusion, some flying from the camp to 
the city, and others from the city to the camp. ‘The 
senate were no longer free, but under the direction 
of Marius and Sulpitius. So that, when they were 
informed Sylla was marching towards Rome, they 
sent two preetors, Brutus and Servilius, to stop him. 
As these magistrates delivered their orders to Sylla 
with some haughtiness, the soldiers prepared to kill 
them; but at last they contented themselves with 
breaking their fasces, tearing off their robes, and 
sending them away with every mark of disgrace. 

The very sight of them, robbed as they were of 
the ensigns of their authority, spread sorrow and con- 

Sternation throughout Rome; and announced a se- 
dition, for which there was no longer either restraint 
Or remedy. Marius prepared to repel force by force. 
Sylla moved from Nola at the head of six complete 
€gions, and had his collegue along with him. His 
army, he saw, was ready at the first word to march 
to Rome, but he was unresolved in his own mind 
and apprehensive of the danger. Upon his offering 
Sacrifice however, the soothsayer Posthumius had no 
Sooner inspected the entrails, than he stretched out 
both his hands to Sylla, and proposed to be reserved 
in chains till after the battle for the worst of punish- 

ments, if every thing did not presently succeed to 
the general’s entire wish. It is said, likewise, that 
there appeared to Sylla in a dream the goddess, 
whose worship the Romans received from the Cap- 
padocians, whether it be the Moon, Minerva’’, or 
Bellona. She seemed to stand by him, and put 

thunder into his hand, and having summoned each 


'’ Dacier solves this doubt, by what follows respecting the 
thunder. Tliis he represents as not wielded by any of the three ex- 
sept Minerva, who was one of the deities of the Capitol.* 
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€he temple of Vesta, proclaimed liberty to the slaves 
that would repair to his standard. But the enemy 
pressed on with so much vigour, that he was torced 
to quit the city. 

Sylla immediately assembled the senate, and got 
Marius and a few others condemned to death. ‘The 
tribune Sulpitius, who was of the number, was be- 
trayed by one of his own slaves, and brought to the 
block. Sylla gave the slave his freedom, and then 
had him thrown down the Tarpeian rock. Upon 
Marius’ head he set a price, in which he behaved 
deither with gratitude nor good policy, since he had 
tot long before fled into Marius’ house, and put his 
life into his hands, and yet was dismissed in safety. 
Had Marius, at that time, instead of letting him go 
given him up to Sulpitius who thirsted for his blood, 
he might have been absolute master of Rome. But 
he spared his enemy; and a few days afterward, 
when a similar opportunity offered, had to regret 
that he met not with similar generosity in return. 

The senate did not express the concern, which 
this gave them; but the people obviously by facts 
showed their resentment, and their resolution to 
take reprisals. Jor they rejected from the consul- 
ship his nephew Nonius, who relied upon his re- 
commendation, and his fellow-candidate Servius in 
a1 ignominious manner, and appointed others in 
their stead, whose promotion they thought would 
be.most disagreeable to him. Sylla pretended much 
satisfaction at the thing, and said, “‘ He was quite 
“ happy to see the people by his means enabled to 
““ emoy the liberty of proceeding as they thought 
“ proper.” Nay, to obviate their hatred he pro- 
Posed Lucius Cinna, who was of the opposite fac- 
tion, for consul; but he first laid him under the 
Sanction of a solemn oath to assist him in all his 
affairs. Cinna went up to the Capitol, with a stone 
inhishand. ‘There he swore before great numbers 
to preserve the friendship between them inviolate, 
adding this imprecation, “ If I be guilty of any 
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“« breach of it, may I be driven from the city as this 
“ stone is from my land!” at the same time throw— 
ing the stone upon the ground. Yet, as soon as he 
entered upon his office, he began to raise new com 
motions, and drew up an impeach: lent aguinst, Sylla_ 
of which Verginius one of the tibunes was to bum 
the manager. But Sylla left both the manager anem 
the impeachment behind him, and marched agains= 
Mithridates. © 

About the time that Sylla set sail from Italy, MC 3 
thridates (we are told) was visited by many ill pree 
sages at Pergamus. Among ihe rest, an image ©; 
Victory bearing a crown, Which was contrived ‘to 
be let down by z a machine, broke just as it was going 
to place the crown upon his head, and the crown 
itself was Gashed to pieces upon the floor of the 
theatre. The people of Perzamus were seized with 
astonishment, and Mithridates felt no sniail concern, 
though his affairs were then prosperous beyond his 
hopes. For he had taken Asia from the Romans, 
and Bithynia and Cappadocia from their respective 
kings, and was now quietly settled at Pergamus, 
disposing of rich governments and kingdoms among 
his friends at pleasure. Of his sons, the eldesc¢ go- 
verned in peace the ancient kingdoms of Pontus a sad 
Bosporus, extending as far as the deserts above the 
Meeoti ic lake; the other, named Ariarathes, was 
subduing ‘Thrace and Racedon with a great army. 
His cenerals with their armies were reducing other 
considerable places. ‘ihe principal of these was 
Archelais, who commanded the seas with his fleet, 
was conquering the Cyclades and all the. other 
islands within the bay of Malea, and was master of 
Euboca itself He -had met, indeed, with a check 
at Cheronea. ‘There Brut us Sura, heutenant to 
Sentius who commanded in Macedon, a man dis 
tinguished by his courage and capacity, opposed 
him as he was overflowing Bocotia like a torrent, de- 
feated him in three engagements near Cheronca; 
and confined him again to the sea. But as Lucius 
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Encullus came and ordered the victor to give place 
toSylla, to whom that province and the conduct of 
the war were decreed, he immediately quitted Bee- 
otia, and returned to Sentius; though his success 
was beyond his hope, and Greece was ready to de- 
clare again for the Romans on account of his valour 
and conduct. ‘These, it is true, were the most shining 
actions of Brutius’ life. 

When Sylla arrived, the cities sent embassadors 
with an offer of opening their gates to him. Athens 
alone was held by it’s tyrant, Aristion, for Mithri- 
dates. He therefore attacked it with the utmost 
vigour, invested the Pirseus, brought up all sorts of 
engines, and left no kind of assault unattempted. 
Had he waited awhile, he might without the smallest 


_ danger have taken the upper town, which was al- 


ready reduced by famine to the last extremity. But 
his haste to return to Rome, where he apprehended 
some change in affairs to his prejudice, made him 
run every risk, and spare neither men nor money to 
bring this war to a conclusion For, beside his 
other warlike equipage, he had ten thousand pair of 
mules which worked every day at the engines. As 
wood began to fail, on account of the ‘mmense 
weights which broke down lis machines or of their 
being frequently burnt by the enemy, he cut down 
the sacred groves. The shady walks of the Aca- 
demy and the Lyceum in the suburbs fell beneath 
hisax. And as the war reguired prodigious sums of . 
money to support it, he scrupled not to violate the 
holy treasures of Greece, but took from Epidanrus 
as well as Olympia the most beautiful and precious 
of their gifts. He wrote also to the Amphictyons at 
Delphi, “ That it would be better for them to place - 
“© the treasures of Apollo in his hands: for either 
“© he would keep them safer than they could, or if 
** he applied them to his own use, he would return 
“© the full value.”? Caphis the Phocensian, one of 

is friends, was despatched upon this commission, 
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and was injoined to, have every thing weighed to. 
him. — , 

This officer, upon his arrival at Delphi, wasloth. 
to touch the sacred deposits, and lamenied to the. 
Amphictyons the necessity, under which he acted, 
with many tears. Some said, they. heard the sound. 
of the lyre in the inmost sanctuary; and Caphis, 
either believing it or wishing to strike Sylla with a. 
religious terror, sent him an account of it. But he 
wrote back jestingly, *“ That he was surprised.  - 
“¢ Caphis should not know that music was the voice 
“ of joy, not of resentment. He might, therefore, =. 
** boldly take the treasures, since Apollo resigned... _4 
<¢ them to him with the utmost satisfaction.” 

These treasures were carricd. off, without being- z= 
seen by many of the Greeks. But of the royal oficr- —- 
ings there remained a silver urn, which was so large==se 
and heavy that no carriage could bear it, and there——=. 
fore the Amphictyons were obliged to cut it in —[am 

ieces. At the sight of this they called to mind nowrw 

Maminius and Manius Acilius, and now Paulus= am: 
/Emilius ; of whom one having driven Antiochue 21 
out of Greece, and the others subdued the kings 00 
Macedon, not only restrained their hands from=—am 
spoiling the Grecian temples, but expressed thei a =i 
regard and reverence for them by additional gift== —ts 
Those great men indeed were legally commissioned——amd, 
and their soldiers were persons of sober minds, wh «0 
had learned to obey their generals without murmur _ar- 
ing. The generals, with the magnanimity of: kings, 
did not in their expenses exceed private persons, Gammor 
bring upon the state any charge but what was com—- 
mon and reasonable. In short, they thought it n—2 
less disgraceful to flatter their own men, than to HBe 
afraid of the enemy. But the commanders of the-se 
Jatter times raised themselves to high posts by force, 
not by merit; and as they wanted soldiers to fig Int 
their countrymen, rather than foreign enemies, they 
were. obliged to treat them. with complaisance- 
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While they: thus bought their service; at the price of 
ministering to their vices, they were not aware that 

they were selling their entire: country; and making’ 

themselves slaves to the worst: of mankind, in order. 
to command! the best. This banished Marius from 

Rome, and: afterward brought him. back against 

Sylla. ‘This-made Cinna dip his hands..in the blood 
of Oetavius, and Fimbria the assassin.of Flaccus. 

Of this corruption Sylla- opened: one of the first 

sources: For, to seduce the: troops of other officers — 
from them,,he lavishly supplied:the necessities of his 
Own. ‘Thus, while he was at once inviting the former 

to.desertion and the latter to luxury, he had occa- 

Sion for infinite sums, and particularly in this siege. 

For. his anxiety to take Athens was irresistible : 

whether it were, that he wished to fight against: that 
City’s ancient renown, of which nothing but the: 
Shadow now remained; or that he could not bear: 
the scoffs and taunts, with which the tyrant Aristion 
am all the wantonness of ribaldry insulted him and! 
Metella from the walls. 

The. composition of this fellow’s heart was-inse-: 
Jence and cruelty. He was the sink of all the follies: 
and vices.of Mithridates. Poor Athens; which had 
Survived innumerable wars, tyrannies, and seditions, 
Perished at last by this monster as by a deadly dis- 
ease. A medimnus” of wheat was now sold there. 
for a thousand drachmas. The people eat not only 
the herbs and roots, which grew about the citadel, 
but sodden: leather and oil-bags; while Aristion was 
andulging himself in riotous feasts and dancings in 
the day-time, or mimicking and laughing at the 
enemy. He suffered the sacred lamp of the goddess - 
to go-out for want of oil; and, when the principal 
Priestess sent'to ask him for half a measure of barley, 
he sent her in return that quantity of pepper. The 

Senators and priests came to entreat him to take: 


*9 ‘The ‘ herbs and roots,’ mentioned below, are in the original. 
*¢e3sne, for an account of which see the Life of Pericles, Vol. I. 
Mote (45.) See also Plin, H. N. xxii. 17.* 
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compassion on the city, and capitilate with Sylla 
but he received them with a shower of arrows. A 
last, when it was too late, he with much diffcult> 
agreed to send two or three of the companions of him 
riots to negotiate peace. These, instead of makin | 
any proposals tending to save ‘the city, talked in 
iohy tone about Theseus, and Eumolpus, and tha 
conquest of the Medes; which provoked Sylla a 
say, “ Go, my noble souls, and take back your fir 
* speeches with you. Vor my part, I was not sexy 
* to Athens to learn it’s antiquities, but to chastis¢ 
** its rebels.” 

In the mean time Sylla’s spies heard some old men, 

who were conversing together in the Ceramicus, 
blame the tyrant for not having secured the wall near 
the Heptachaleos, which was the only place not im- 
pregnable.. ‘Lhis intelligence they carried to Sylla; 
and he, far from disregarding it, went by night to” 
take a view of that part of the wall, and found that 
it might be scaled. He then set immediately about 
it; and in his Commentaries he informs us, that 
Marcus Teius* was the first man who mounted the 
wall. He there met with an adversary, and gave 
him such a violent blow on the skull, that he 
his sword; notwithstanding which, he stood firm 
kept his place, 
Thus Athens”- was taken, as the old men 
foretold. Sylla, having levelled with the ground 
whole wall between the Pirwan and the Sacred G: 
entered the town at midnight in 2 manner the 
dreadful that can be conceived. All the tram) 
and horns sounded, and were answered by the shi 
and clang of the soldiers, let loose to plunder 
destroy. With drawn swords they rushed alon; 
streets. ‘The number of the killed was incale 
but we may form some judgement of it, by the 
tity of ground which was overflowed with 


+1 Probably it should be Ateius. In‘ the Life of Ci 
Ateius is mentioned as a tribune of the people. 
* B.C. 96. 
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For, beside those who fell in other parts of the city, 
the blood shed in the market-place alone covered 
the whole Cerainicus as far as Dipylus. Nay, there 
are several who assiive us that it ran through the 
gates, and overspread the suburbs. 
. But thoug! such numbers were put to the sword, 
there were as many who laid violent hands upon 
themselves, out of regret and pity for their sinking 
country. What reduced the best men among them 
to this despair, of finding any mercy or moderate 
terms for Athens, was the well-known cruelty of 
Sylla. Yet partly by the intercession of Midias and 
Calliphon, and the exiles who threw themselves at 
his feet, partly by the entreaties of the senators who 
attended him in the expedition, and by his own 
satiety of bluod, he was at last persuaded to stop his 
hand; and in compliment to the ancient Athenians 
saci, ** Le forgave the many tor the sake of the few, 
* the living fur the dead.” 

In his Commentaries he informs us, that ke took 
Athens on the calends of March, which coincides 
with the new moon in the month Anthesterion ; 
when the Athenians were performing many rites, in 
memory of the destruction of the country by water: 
for the deluge was believed to have happened about 
that time of the year”. a 
_The city thus taken, the tyrant retired into the 
Gtadel, and was there besieged by Curio, to whom 
Sylla gave that charge. He held out, however, a 
Considerable time, but was at last forced to surrender 
er want of water. In this, the hand of Heaven was 
host visible. Tor the very same day and hour 
that Aristion was brought out, the sky, which 
betore had beeu pertectly serene, grew black with 
Clouds, and such a quantity of rain fell as quite over- 

wed the citadel. Soon afterward, Sylla made him- 
Self master of the Piraeus; the greatest part of which 


B C The Deluge of Ogyges happened in Attica, according to Blair, 
wf we 1764. 
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to quit the rocks of Attica where Horse ¢ 
lyact; and to: himself on the’ Iai 
plains of Becotia, when he knew that the chie 
of the barbarians consisted in: cavalry and’¢ 
But’ to avoid’ hunger’ and famine, he’ was’ forced 
we: have'observed) to'hazard a battle. Be 
was.in pain for Hortensius a man of a’lofty® 
terprising: spirit, who was‘ bringing him'a‘e 
able reinforcement from Thessaly, and was 
ed by the enemy in the straits) These were’ 
reasons'which induced’ Sylla to’ mareb int 
As:for Hortensius, Caphis a' countryman | : 
him another ways and disappointed the A 
He conducted’ him by mount Parnassus to 
whiclvis now a large city, but was at that tim 
arfort situated on’ the’ brow of a steep’ pre¢ 
where the Phocensians of old took refuge when X¢ 
invaded their country. Hortensius, having 
his:tents there, in the day-time kept! off the 
andiin’ the night made'his' way down the 
rocks’ to Patronis; where Sylla’ met him with 
whole army. 

+ "This illustrious architect waslikewise an eminent | 
Cic. de Orat. i. 14., Val. Max. viii. 12., and Plin. H. N. vii, $7, 
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Thus ynited, they took possession ef a fertile hill 
in the middle of the plains of Elatia, well sheltered 
with trees and watered at the bottom. It is called 
Philoboeotus, and is highly commended by Sylla for 
the fruitfulness of it’s soil and it’s agreeable situation. 
When they were encamped, they appeared to the 
enemy not more than a handful. They had not in- 
deed above fifteen hundred horse, and not quite 
fifteen thousand foot. The other generals as it were 

forced Archelaiis upon action; and when they came 
to marshal their forces in order of battle, they filled 
their whole plain with horses, chariots, bucklera, 
and targets. The clamour and hideous roar of so 
many nations, ranked thick together, seemed te 
xend the sky ; and the pomp and splendour of their 
zappearance was not without it’s use in exciting ter- 
ror. For the lustre of their arms, which were richly 
adorned with gold and silver, and the colours of their 
Median and Scythian vests, intermixed with brass 
zand palished steel, when the troops were in motion 
Sackward and forward, kindled the air with an awe- 
Fz] flame like that of lightening. | | 
The Romans, inthe utmost consternation, shut 
themselves up within their trenches. Sylla could not 
sweith all his arguments remove their fears; and, as 
4 re did not choose to force them thus dispirited into 
“the field, he sat still and bore, though with great re- - 
uctance, the vain boasts and insults of the barba- 
mw ians. This was of more service to him, than any 
sother measure which he could have adopted. The 
enemy, who held him in sovereign contempt, and 
Were net before, on account of their numbers, very 
Obedient to their gwn generals, now forgot all dis- 
Cipline ; and but few of them remained within their 
entrenchments. Invited by rapine and plunder, the 
chief part had dispersed themselves at several days’ 
journey from the camp. In these excursions (it is said) 
they ruined the city of Panopea, sacked Lebadia ¥, 


25 Lebadia was chiefly celebrated for the.temple and oracle of 
Trophonius,* ; : | . 
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and with all their ardour to reach home, the Chero- 
neans did not arrive svoner than their auxiliaries: such 
was his honour, when engaged in their defence, that it 
even eclipsed the zeal of those who implored his 
assistance. Juba informs us, that it was not Gabinius 
but Ericius”, who was despaiched upon this occa- 
sion. In this critical situation, however, was the 
city of Chaeronea. 

The Romans now received from Lebadia and the 
cave of ‘Trophonius most agreeable accounts of 
oracles, announcing to them victory. The inhabit- 
ants of that country tell us many stories about them; 
but what Sylla himself writes, in the tenth book of 
his Commentaries, is as follows: Quintus Titius, a 
man of some note among the Romans employed in 
Greece, cawe to him one day after he had gained 
the battle of Chewronea, and told him that ‘Tropho- 
bus foretold another battle should shortly be fought 
in the same placc, in which he should likewise prove 
victorious. Afierwarc vic a private soldier of his 
own, with a promise trom heaven of the glorious 
success Which would attend his affairs in Italy. Both 
agreed as to the manner, in which these prephecies 

been communicated: ** The deity,” they said, 
“ who appeared to them, both in beauty and ma- 
“ jesty resembled the Olympian Jupiter.” 

When Sylla had passed the Assus, le encamped 
under mount Edylium over-against Archelaiis, who 
had strongly entrenched himself between Acontium 
and Edylium, near a place called Assia. The spot 
as still designated by the name of Archelaiis. 5Sylla 
Passed one day, without attempting any thing. On 
the next, he left Murena with a legion and two 
Cohorts to harass the enemy, who were already in 
Some disorder, while he himself went and sacrificed. 
©n the banks of the Cephisus. After the ceremony 
was finished, he proceeded to Cheronea to join the 


27 This, it is probable, should be read ‘ Hirtius,’ for sosome MSS. 
thave it, where the same person is again mentioned in the sequel. (L.) 
Some likewise for ‘ Gabinius’ read ‘ Geminius.’ * 
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ed Petrochus, by ibe temple of the Melee toa 
of ‘the mountain that overluoked them; 
-was easy either to destroy them wil 
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character of these men for courage ee d 
sig by Gabinius, ordered them to ca: 
execution. In the mean time, he. 
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28 This river is subsequently called * Molus;? bu 
right reading, is uncertain. 
49 Guarin., after Appian’s Mithrid., reads 
is in several MSS, Dacier proposes to bf 
occurs afterward. 
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it was casy to sec that the eneniy were préparing with 
their wmgs, which consisted of an infinite number 
of horse and all their heht-armed foot, troops capable 
af moving with great agility and winding about at 
Sleasure, to take a circuit and completely ‘enclose 
the Roman army. 

In the mean time the two Chroneans, supported 
‘according to Sylla’s order) by a party under the 
command of Ericius, stole unobserved up Thurium 
and gained the summit. As soon as they made their 
appearance, the barbarians were struck with con- 
sternation and sought refuge in flight; but, in the 
confusion, many of them perished by each other’s. 
hands. For unable to find any firm footing, as they 
moved down the steep mountain, .they fell upon the. 
spears of those who were next betore them, or else 
pushed them down the precipice. All this while, 
the enemy were pressing upon them from above 
and galling them behind, so that three thousand 
men were killed upon Thurium. Of those who got 
down, some fell into the hands of Muraena, who met 
them in good order and easily cut them in pieces ; 
others, who fled to the main body under Archielaiis, 
wherever they joined it, filled it with terror and dis- 
may; and this was what gave the officers their chict 
trouble, and principally occasioned the defeat. 
Sylla, taking advantage of their disorder, moved with 
such vigour and expedition to the charge, that he 
prevented the effect of the armed chariots. Tor the 
chief strength of those chariots consists in the length 
of their course, and their consequent impctuosity : 
with a short compass, they are as insignificant, as 
arrows sent from a bow not well drawn. This was 
the case, at present, with respect to-the barbarians. 
‘Cheir chariots moved at first so slow, and their at- 
tacks were so lifeless, that the Romans clapped their 
hands, and received them with the utmost ridicule. 
They even called for fresh ones, as they had been ac- 
cusfomed to.do'in the Hippodrome at Rome. - 

Upon this, the infantry engaged. The barbarians 

VOL. II. 
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tried what the long pikes would do, and by lockiige 
their shields i ap endeavoured to pera 
selves in good order. As for the Romans, aftem 
their spears had accomplished all that could be-ex— 
pected from them, they drew their swords, and met 
the enemy’s cimiters with the strength, which a just 
indignation no a For Mithridates’ peices 1535 
brought over fifteen thousand slaves upon a 
mation of liberty, and placed them among the 
armed infantry. Upon which occasion, a certain 
centurion is said to have exclaimed, * Surely these 
“ are the Saturnalia®; for we never, at any other 
“ time, saw slaves with any portion of liberty.” As 
their ranks, however, were so close and their files so 
deep, that they could not easily be broken, and as 
they exerted an unparalleled degree of spirit, they 
were not repulsed and thrown into disorder, till the 
archers and slingers of the second line discharged 
upon them all their fury. ‘ i 
Archelaiis was. now extending his right wing in 
order to surround the Romans, when Hortensius 
with the cohorts under his command ed down 
to take him in flank. But Archelaiis by a sudden 
manceuvre turned against him with two thousand 
horse whom he had at hand, and by little and little 
drove him toward the mountains; so that, bei 
separated from the main body, he was in d 
being quite hemmed in by the enemy. ap. 
rised of this, pushed up with his right wing, which 
Pad not yet engaged, to Hortensius’ assistance. 
the other hand Archelaiis, conjecturing from the — 
dust the real state of the case, left. Hortensins and 
stened back to-thé right of the R army, 
whence Sylla had advanced, in hopes of finding it 
without a commander, 


4° At this festival of Saturn, which took place annually on Dec. 
17, all orders were devoted to mirth and pinay friends sent pre~ 
sents to one another, and. masters treated their slaves upon 
footing isa Hor. Sat. IL, vii), at first for one aay, ast 
peri for more,* 
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dors were struck dumb, while Archelaiis endeavoured 
tosooth and appease Sylla’s anger by every mitigating 
expression, and bathing his hand with his tears. <At 
length, he prevailed upon the Roman general to send 
him to Mithridates, assuring him that he would ob- 
tain his final ratification of all the articles, or perish 
in the attempt. 

~ Sylla upon this assurance dismissed him, and in- 
vaded Medica~’, where he committed great depreda- 
tions, and then returned to Macedon. At Philippi, he 
‘received Archelaiis, who informed him that he had 
succeeded perfectly well in his negociation, but that 
Mithridates was extremelv desirous of an interview. 
His reason for it was the following: Fimbria who had 
slain the consul Flaccus, one of the heads of the op- 
posite faction, and defeated the king’s general, was 
‘now marching against Mithridates himself. Mithri- 
dates, alarmed at this, wished to form a friendship 
with Sylla. 

Their interview was at Dardanus, in the Trodd. 
Mithridates came with two hundred galleys, an army 
‘oftwenty thousand foot, six thousand horse, and agreat 
number of armed chariots. Sylla had only four co- 
horts, and two hundred horse. Mithridates advanced, 
‘and held out his hand; but Sylla first asked him, 
“ Whether he would confirm the conditions, which 
“ Archelaiis had settled with him?’ ‘The king he- 
itated upon it, and Sylla then said, “ It is for peti- 
“ tioners to speak first, and for conquerors to listen 
“in silence.” Mitiridates upon this began a long 
arangue, in which he endeavoured to apologise for 
himself, by throwing the blame partly upon the gods 
and partly upon the Romans. At length Sylla inter- 
Tupted him. ‘ I have often,” said he, “ heard that 
“ Mithridates was a good orator; but now I know it 
“ by experience, since he has been able to give a 
“ colour to such unjust and abominable transac- 
* tions.’? He then unanswerably and in the bitterest 


35 A province of Thrace. See Strabo vii.* 
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terms artaigned the king’ : 
conclusion Soe sete am, « Whether 
abide by the conditions settled with 
‘Upon his answering in the affirmative, | 
in his arms and him. He 
sented to him the two kings, 
comedes, and reconeiled them to pea wa 
» Mithridates, having delivered up to him seventy 
= his a ie five: fear ae 5 sailed 
tus. cei t evar 1 
* ‘offended. at dak penced they thought it e 


that a prince who, of all the kings in the 
was the most inveterate enemy to Rome; 
‘caused a hundred and fifty. thousand 1 


murthered in Asia in one day, should go 

pom ton sok ipsa aoe ad. been 
le and oppressing for four years. But he 

excused himself to them by observing, that 

should never have been able to carry 

against: both Fimbria and Mithridates, 

joined their forces. 

From Philippi he matched: against Fimb 
was encamped at Th: pen 3 prego: « 
out ac very near him, b the entrench: 
The aclaices ee Fimbria ciawesousl in their~ 
saluted those of Sylla, and readily assisted b 
their work. Fimbria observing this deseri 
Aevocid eecemer moreover, as an implacable = 

upon the spot. : 

patched ci a eae upon Asia: of twenty aol 
talents; and, beside this, the houses of “anorde of 
gons were ruined by. the insolence and r 
the soldiers, whom he quartered upon them, 
he commanded every householder to give the s | 
peasy bo with sale si <a | 
to provide a supper as many fi 
‘he chose'to invite. A centurion was to have | 
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rachmas a day and two robes, one to wear within 
lors, and another in public. 

These things arranged, he set sail from Ephtsus 
vith his whole fleet, and reached the harbour of 
4reeus on the third day. At Athens, he got himself 
nitiated in the Mysteries of Ceres; and from that 
‘ity he took with him the library of Apellicon the 
[eian, in which were most of the works of Aristotle 
sad ‘Theophrastus, books at that time not sufficiently 
known to the world*’. When they were brought to 
Rome, Tyrannio the grammiarian (it is said) prepared 
many of them fur publication *, and Andronicus the 
Rhodian, procuring the manuscripts by his means, 
actually published them, together with those indexes 
which are now in every body’s hands. The old 
Peripatetics appear, indced, to have been men of 
cintosity and erudition; but they had neither met 
vith many of Aristotle’s and ‘Theophrastus’ books, 
wor were those which they had met with correct ; 
because the inheritance of Neleus the Scepsian, to 
vhom Theophrastus bequeathed his works, fell into 
mean and obscure hands. 

During SyHa’s stay at Athens, he felt a painful 
gad heavy numbness in his feet, which Strabo calls 
‘the lisping of the gout.’ This obliged him to sail 
to Aidepsus, for the benefit of the warm baths*®, 
Where he lounged away the day with mimics, and buf 


*? Fer the history of these books, sce Diog. Laért. Life of 

brastus, v. 52. Strabo xiii, Athen. v 14. Tyrannio, 

od below, was made prisoner in the war between Augustug 
aad Anteny, and became the slave of Ciccro’s wife Terentia, whq 
gave him his liberty. Strabo, as he himself informs us, was one 


4 bis pupils,* } 

38 the Latin interpreter renders wexsvecacSas intervertisee, and 
Jasier dtouraa, beth which signify ‘converted to his own use:* 
at they ‘are certainly wrong. it is AverzsocserSe:, which has that 
Chee. Besides, both Cicero and Strabo give Tyrannio a character, 
rhich sets him above any meanness. 

99 The warm bathe ef this Eubcean city are described by Plutarch 
@ his Moral Works, and mentioned more than once by Strabo. 
Chete was also a very celebratet| cold bath, according to Athenzeua, 
\, 1., at the same place.* 


ae tc ana Sylla, | 
many languages who he at 
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ticulate, something between the neighing of a horse 
and the bleating of a goat. Sylla was shocked with 
his appearance, and ordered him to be taken out of 
his presence. 

When he was upon the point of embarking with 
his troops, he began to be afraid that, as soon as they 
reached Italy, they would disperse and retire to 
their respective citics. Upon this they came to him 
oftheir own accord, and took an oath that they 
would stand by him to the last, and not wilfully do 
any damage to Italy. And, as they saw he would 
want large sums of money, they went and brought 
him each as much as he could afford. Le did not 
however receive their contiibuGen, but having 
thanked them for their attachment, and encouraged 
them to hope the best, he set sail. lie had to ai- 
vance, as he himself iforms us, against fifteen gene- 
rls of the oppo-ite party, who had under them not 
less than two hundred and titty cohorts. But heaven 
gave him evident tokens of success. Immediately 
upon his janding at ‘Tarentum, he offered sacrifice ; 
and the liver of the victim had the plain impression ¥ 
ofa crown of laurel, with two strings hanging down. 
A little before his passage, there were seen in the 
day-time upon Mount Hephewum “in Campania two 
farge he-goats engayed, which used ail the move- 
ments that men do in fighting. ‘The phenomenon 
raised itself by degrees from the carth into the air, 
where it dispersed in the manner of shadowy phan- 
toms, and totally disappeared. 

43 The priest traced on his hand whatever figures he chose, and 
by holding it very close to the liver, easily made the impression 
Upon it whie it was warm and pliant. (L..) Agesilans, by the same 
trick, inscribed the word ‘ Victory? on the liver of one of his vie- 
tims, to the effectual encouragement of his troops, who were dis- 
mayed by the numbers of the enemy.* 

** There is no such mountain as § Hepheum’ known. Livy 
(vi. 29.) mentions the hills of ‘Tifata, which in the Creek might 
Pethaps be T1@alON (with it’s two first letters not unlike the H of 
the received reading), near Capua, dod. Monte di Capona. They 
ate, likewise, to be found in Festus. And it was te Capua, ve, fiad, 
that Sylia compelled Norbanus to retire.” 


near * an enemy with 
he had the utmost perp a vi 
et as many of them were wit 
pave he hesitated with respect: ‘to th 
= he — ct ent etter them 
bore from a nei Id. 
flowers which covered the shields and he 
soldiers in such a manner, that they seemed er 
with garlands. This circumstance. 
effect upon them“, that they ch 
with double vigour and courage; kil 
. Rp aby sepa palate eid y which the Capit 
Soe Life of Publicola, Vol. I, not. (42.) &e* 
46 Hod. San Domino, between P 
- 47 The use which the ancient Romans as well as 
enthusiasm and superstition, P 
so frequent, that if rate 


lour. 


ieptie lace ties of ari 
‘to exploits which, | ther 
Slips then, withouyeeotinilueliie: cae 
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with Samnites and Lucanians, the most. ir 
enemies of the Roman name. He over-1 led | 
motion however, and ordered the trumpets to sound 
to the charge, though it was now so late as the 
hour of the day ”. There was no battle, durin 
whole war, fought with so much obstinacy. 
right wing commanded by Crassus, had greatly 
Syatnce ; but the left was much distressed, and be- 
an to give way. Sylla made up to it’s assistance. 
fie rode a white horse of uncommon spirit and sw 
_ness; and two of the enemy, knowing him by it, 
levelled their spears at him. He himself did’ not 
erceive it, buf his groom did, and with anes 
fish made the horse spring forward, so that 
ears only grazed his tail and fixed the 
the ground. It is said, that in all his 
wore in his bosom a small golden image o 
which he had brought from Delphi. on 
casion he kissed it with particular devotion *, 
addressed it in these terms: “ O Pythian. 1 
“ who hast conducted the fortunate Cornelit 
through so many engagements with honour, 
thou hast Brpoght, ie to a threshold 
© country, wilt thou let him there ingloriously riot 
“<b she hands of his own citizens?” 
fter this act, of devotion, he endeavoured, 
his men: some he entreated, some he tht 
and some he forced back to the charge. 
Jength his whole left wing was routed, a 
obliged to mix with the fugitives to regain his « 
after haying lost many of his friends of the 
distinction. A great number likwise of 1 
had come out of the city to se, bailey 
trodden undef foot and perished. Nay, R. 
was thoughit to be absolutely lost ; and the ‘ 


4 ‘That is, reckoning with the’ Romans from six o'clock in the 
morning, as the beginning of their day, fouro’clock in the after 
oon *; > d f f chet 

8° By this it appears, that the Romans made the same use of te 
images of their gods, as the Romanists do of images and reliques. 


« which they heard, 
« factors, whom he had 


* ties? How far thou wilt proceed, 

« may ope thou wilt stop? We ask 
“ spare those, whom thou hast ‘ki 
b are tegen! but we do ask an 

“* anxiety for those, whom thou hast | 
LY nee vi eae “ He did 

« he «should save.” 
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* He would do it.” me 
ei asi wo Antics, Gh o) 
upon this, without.in the least con- 


eae ees remembered, and 
se lle ou 


ment ordained Ey eran 
proscribed, without 


peter 
son, or a parent. Such was ame 
humanity! pigs neg eg 
‘of assassination, whether it were a slave 


+ lists were put up not only at Rome, but in all 
tg cities of Italy. Neither ‘the semple 


‘common saying among the ruffians, “ His 
fine he was the death of such a one, his 
gard ‘of another, and his hot baths of a third.” 

tus Aurelius a quiet man, who thought he 
have no share in those miseries, but that 
¢ passion ve him, came one day into the 
um, and out of euriosit read the names of the 
proscribed. There finding his own among the rest, 
h cried ont,  Wretch that I am! my Alban villa 
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“¢ pursues me ;” and had not 
fian came up and murthered hi 


In the mean_ time, | young: Marius b c 
‘slew himself. Sylla t then came to Pi ste, 1 
first he tried the: mare weber em exe = 
‘singly. But afterward fin 


Sheree formalities, he doehem rf ie 
snumber tof twelve: sa and ordered't ob 
t to death ; exce , who. ‘ 
Tiny “entertained | ine at} hie Beales This’ 


‘a noble spirit told him, “ He 
“ life to the destroyer of his co a 
tarily mixing with the crowd, died with 
‘citizens. The strangest, however, of e 
ings was that with respect to Catilines 
had assassinated his own brother 
-war, and he now desired’ st alwe cua’ 
roscribed, as a person still alive 5 which he 
‘difficulty of doing. Catiline in return 
‘killed one Marcus Marius who was of the. 
“faction, brought his head to Sylla as-he sat 
tribunal in the Forum, and then washed oo 
‘the lustral water® at ahs door of Apollo’s | 
which was close‘by. 
‘These massacres were not thea 
vafflicted the Romans. Sylla deel 
‘tator *, reviving that office” in ha voupatinal 
though there had been no instance of it for a hun 
dred and twenty years. He got a deerce of amnesty 
for all that he had done ; anda 
for the Toone with the powers of lite 


. NOR by PP 
‘3 “He was not taken 4 but, as ie Wd endeave = 
escape by, a subterraneous passage, he found it/heset 
diers; upon which, he ordered one of his slaves. 
Patere. ii. 27., and Val. Max. vie 8. > 


34 Here is another instance of a heathen custom: ft 
Romanists: an exclusion from the use of this! 
sidered by the Greeks as, a sert of excom 
pees prohibiting it to the’ murtherers or tae 
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4 ith s i eee 
s, that his sales of them from the tribuna 

intolerable than oe 
ns, and the most wicked of his 
stowed the revenues of Lesa cities and 
ices; and he even compelled women of con- 

Lae some of those ruffians, 
tious of an alliance with Pompe; 
d ade pap branes 2 wife st fie to 
e daughter of Scaurus 

tela, though y* had to force he = 
5 ak by whom she was pregnant. The 
y, however, died in child- in the house 


s - Ofella, who had bese Marius. in 
now aspired to the consulship, and pre- 
ue for it. Sylla forbade him to proceed ; 

: saw that braye man enter the Forum, 
by great numbers, as a candidate, he sent 
-centurions to despatch him, while he him- 
| his tribunal in the temple of Castor and 
nd looked down upon the murther. The 
*d the centurion, and brought him with 
complaints before Sylla. But. commanding 
“he informed them thnk the thing was done 
> and ‘that the Baptanion therefore, must 

be dismissed, 

is time he led up his trimmph, which was 
a the display of wealth, and of a new 

in the royal s oils 5 3 but ye crowned all, 

ocession of the exiles. Some of’ the most 

most owerful of the citizens followed 

chariot, and called Sylla * their Saviour and 

>’ because through him fhby had been enabled 

Aiea een 

"See the Tite of Pompey in the sequel of this work, 

12 
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fo return to their country, and were restored to 
their wives and children. When the triumph was 
finished, he gave an account of his great actions in a 
set speech to the people, and was not less particular 
im relating the instances of his good fortune, than 
those of his valour. He even concluded with an 
order, that for the future he should be called Felix, 
that is, ¢ the Fortunate.’ But in writing to the Gre- 
cians, and in his answers to their applications, he took 
the additional name of Epaphroditus *. The inscrip- 
tion upon the trophies left among us is, ‘ Lucius 
Cornelius Sylla Epaphroditus.? And to the twins, 
whom he had by Metella, he gave the names of 
Faustus and Fausta, which in the Roman languagé 
signify * Auspicious, and Happy,’ — 

A still stronger proof of his placing more con- 
fidence in his good fortune, thay in his achievements; 
was his laying down the dictatorship”. After hé 
had put an infinite number of people to death, 
violated the constitution, and revolutionised the form 
of government, he had the hardiness to give the 
people ful power to choose consuls again; while hé 

imself, without pretending to any direction of their 
suffrages, walked about the Forum as a private man, 
and left it in the power of any person to take his life. 
{n the very first election he had the mortification to 
see his enemy Marcus Lepidus, a bold and enter- 
prising man, likely to be declared consul ; not by his 
own interest, but by that of Pompey, who upon this oc- 
casion exerted himself with the people. And, when 
he saw Pompey going off elated with his victory, he 
called to him and said, “* No.doubt, young man, 
“ your politics are most excellent ; since you have 
“* gotten Lepidus named before Cafulus*, the vilest 
“ of men before the best. It is high time for you tm 
“ awake, now that you have strengthened your ad- 
_36 ¢ The favourite of Venus.’ ¥ 


s7 After having held it for three years, from A U.C. 672—675 
* Lepidus and Catulus were joint consuls, A, U.C.676. See the 
Life of Pompey, VoLIV. 
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dedicating the tenth of his sub- 
"Hercules ‘The provisions were so over- 
a large quantity was daily thrown into 
and the wine, which was drunk, was at 
Sat oe In the midst of this feastin 
days, Metella sickened and 
; him to approach her, ae to 
‘ defied with mourning, he sent her a 
ce, and ordered her to be carried to ano- 
while the breath was still in her body. 
ition made him very punctilious in observ- 
laws of the priests; but by indulging the 
profusion, he ‘ansgressed a law of is own, 
imited the expense of fimerals. He broke in 
is own sump ituary law likewise with respect to 
passing is tee in the most extravagant 
and having recourse to debauches to com- 


ees afterward, he ti pig the people 
ladiators. a as 42 that time men 

no separate places, but sat promis- 
ba abled of great benitey and of 
e best fami ‘ilies ha, pon sit near Sylla. 


itel y ‘ivorced from her husband, This woman 
i ‘a Ila touched him, took off a little of 

, and immediately returned to her 

is eyes on her, quite amazed at 

y is upon which she said, “ Wonder 
lord, at what I have done, I oly wished 
hare a little in your good fortune.” Sylla was 
far from being displeased; on the: contrary, he ap- 


meres one of his Moral Treatises (Quest. Rom.) has in- 
' origin of this custom,* ‘ 
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Metella, and Valeria after his death was 
fa daughter called Posthuma; a name 


by Ding. Laéit. to have died of the same disease, But 
a suspected one, Of the slave Eunus, mentioned 
Os. Boies akekched a hideous portrait. The Ser 
AU, C.619, and foprinses cites seae-8 . 
e ia” which is another name for 
(L.) so called on account of it's numerous wells, or the 
stench of it’s hot waters." 
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given, of coursé, by the Romians to such as are bora 
after the death of their father. ; 
Many of Syila’s enemies now combined with Lepi- 
dus, to prevent his having the usual honours of bu- 
tial: but Pompey, though he was somewhat displeased 
at Sylla, because of all his friends he had left him 
alone out of his will, interposed and prevailed upon — 
some by his interest and entreaties, and upon others 
by menaces, to drop their opposition. He then 
conveyed the body to Rome, and conducted the 
whole funeral not only with security, but with he 
srour. Such was the quantity of spices brought m 
by the women, that exclusive of those carried i 
two hundred and ten large baskets, a full-length 
figure of Sylla, and of a lictor besides, was formed 
entirely of cinnamon and frankincense. The day 
happened to be so cloudy, and the rain was so much 
expected, that it was about the ninth hour” before 
the corpse was carried out. It was no sooner laid 
upon the pile, however, than a brisk wind blew, and 
raised so strong a flame that it was immediately 
consumed. But after the pile was burnt down, and 
the fire began to decay, a heavy rain fell which 
Tasted till night. So that his good fortune continued 
to the last, and assisted at his funeral. His monu- 
ment stands in, the Campus Martius; and he wrote 
‘an epitaph for himself, we are informed, to the fol- 
Jowing purport: ‘ No friend ever did me so much_ 
good, or enemy so much harm, but I repaid him— 
with interest.” | 


LYSANDER AND SYLLA 


COMPARED. 


- WE have now gone through the Life of Sylla, anc 
. will proceed to our comparison. , 


© Three in the afternoon, 


the high offices which he gained were w 
sent of the a ‘while the pee eS his 
‘country was in a sound and healthy state; and that 
by force, or by acting against the 
whereas 


Se 
__ Ancivil broils the worst emerge to honour ; ie 
And so it was, at that time in Rome. The people 


7 and the republic in so sickly a 
‘i Grats spring up on every side, 
N is it any subject of wender, that Sylla gained 


icy at a period, when wretches ie 
s and Saturninus expelled such men as Me- 
en the sons of consuls were murthered in 
blic assemblies, when men supported their se- 

purposes with soldiers pur by money, 
y 7 ted with fire and sword and eyery 


uch a state of things, I do not blame the man 
ed. elf to supreme power ; but neither 
that, when the commonwealth was in so 
ed a condition, power was any evidence of 
the laws however and public virtue never 

d more at Sparta, than when Lysander was 


the highest and most important commis- — 


sent upon 

tions, we may conclude that he was worthiest among 

theworthy, and greatest among the great. Thus the 

one, though he often surrendered the command, had 

it as restored to him by his fellow-citizens ; 
his virtue, which alone has a claim to the 

Prize of honour, continued still unvaried’, The 


‘Weneei no other instance than this, to show that a republican 
never do in corrupt times. 
* What kind of virtue can Plutarch posi lppicis to Lysander? 


will 
less, indeed, he means military virtue. He was, undoubtedly, 
‘ian’ of the greatest duplicity and profneness: for he corrupted 


‘ 
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They were both guilty of injustice; but Lysander 

in favour of his frrends, and Sylla in opposition to 
his. Most of Lysander’s frauds were committed in 
behalf of his creatures; and it was to advance them 
to high stations and absolute power, that he dipped 
his hands in ‘so much blood: whereas SyHa envied 
Pompey the army and Dolabella the naval com: 
anand, which he had bestowed upon them, and at- — 
tempted to take them away. And, when Lucretius 
@Ofella after the greatest and most faithful services 
solicited the consulship, he ordered him to be dé- 
sspatched before his eyes. Terror and dismay seized 
=all the world, when they saw one of his best friends 
tthus murthered. en oe 
If we consider their behaviour with respect to 
mwiches and pleasure, we shall find one the prince, 
=ind the other the tyrant. When'the power and au- © 
thority of Lysander were at their lieight, he was not 
gguilty of.a single act of intemperance or youthful 
«jissipation. He,.if any man, avoided the sting of 
“that proverb: _ . . 


‘© Lions within doors, foxes still without.” ~ 


So,.sober, and regular, and truly Spartan. was his 
manner of living. ‘Sylla,.on the other hand, neither | 
Aet poverty set bounds to his passions in his youth;: 
mor years in his age. But, as Sallust says°, while 
he was giving his countrymen laws for the regulation 
of marriages and the promotion of sobriety, he in- 
culged himself in adultery and every species of lust: 
By his debaucheries he so drained the public trea- 
Sures, that he. was obliged to permit many cities, in 
alliance and friendship with Rome, to purchase in- 
«dependence and the privilege of being governed by 
their own laws; though, at the same time, he was 
daily confiscating the richest and best. houses in 


‘In a passage not now extant, most probably-forming part of 


his Roman History, of which only a few fragments at present re- 
Main,* , 


r from such rapaciousne: 
soils which he sent at his countr; ‘men : 


d per 


e little regard, 1 
rs Se while he rE hin elf ti 


fasion of luxury and expense, should 
Romans to sobriety: whereas Lysander: 
the Spartans to those passions, which in him 
strained. The former acted worse than his 

<n and the other brought his p 

worse than himself: for he r 
love of that, which he himself knew h te 

Such they were, in their political capaci 

As to military achievements’and acts 
ship, the ine “1 bette gained and) 
encounter is beyond comparison. . 
indeed obtained two naval victories, 
may add his taking of Athens; for, 
was not: difficult in it’s execution, it 

it’s consequences. As to hi 
and at Haliartus, ill-fo: 

some concern in it, but it was p: cipally 
‘indiscretion ; since ‘he would not wait r 
reinforcement, which the king was -b 
9 


h a 
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Platexe, and which was upon the point of jvining 
him, but with an ill-tiined resentment and ambition 
marched up to the walls. Elence it happened, that 
he was slain by some troops of no consideration, 
who sallied out to the attack. Ie fell not by an 
honourable wound, as Cleombrotus did at Leuctra, 
making head against an impetuous enemy; nor like 
Cyrus’, or Epaminondas, as he was rallying his men 
and ensuring to thei the victory. These illustrious 
men died the death of kings, and of generals. But 
Lysander threw away his life ingloriously, like a 
common soldier or a partisan. By his death he 
evinced the judgement of the ancient Spartans, in 
not choosing to fight against stone-walls, where the 
bravest man in the world may be killed (I will not 
say, by an insignificant man, ut) by a child, or a 
voman. Thus Achilles is said to have been slain by 
Paris, at the gates of Troy. On the other hand, su 
many pitched battles were won by Sylla, and so 
many myriads of enemies killed, that it is not easy 
tonumber them. ‘Twice he took Rome itsclf*, and 
the Pireus at Athens, not by famine (as Lysander 
had done) but by assault, after he had defeated 
Archelaiis in several great battles at land, and forced 
him to take refuge in his flect. 

It is a material point likewise to consider, what 
generals they had to oppose. I look upon it as mere 
tiling and child’s play to have beaten Antiochus, 
who was only Alcibiades’ pilot, and to have out- 
Witted Philocles the Athenian demagogue, 


A man whose tongue was sharpened, not his sword. 


Mithridates would not have compared them with his 
8toom, nor Marius with one of-his lictors. But 
Sylla had to contend with princes, consuls, gene- 


1 Viz. The younger, warring against his brother Artaxerxes, 
B.C. 401.* 

® Whatever military merit he might display in other battles, he 
had certainly none in the taking of Rome: for it was not general- 
thip, but necessity, which made it fall into his hands. 
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ment, and set over them the most cruel and unjust 
0 nts. 

ée shall not perhaps be far from the truth, if we 
conclude that in the life of Sylla there were more 
successes, and in that of Lysander fewer faults; if 
we assign to the Grecian the prize of temperance 
- and prudence, and to the Roman that of valour and 


_ capacity for war. 
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SUMMARY. 


Peripoltas, the soothsayer, establishes himself at Chaeronea. Damon 
conspires against the Roman commandant in that place, assass 
nates him, and flies: Is decoyed back, and despatched. Th 

@roneans are accused of the murther committed by him, and «- 
guitted on the evidence of Lucullus, io whom they erect a statvt. 
Plutarch, wishing out of gratitude to write Lucullus’? Life, deter 
mines to place him in parallel with Cimon. 

Cimon’s birth, youth, conduct, and character: Profligacy. Mar- 
riage of his sister. His fine qualities. He distinguishes himsdf 
at Salamis ; engages in the administration of public affairs. Stery 
of Cleonice. Cimon besieges Pausanias in Byzantium: Defeats | 
the Persians of Eion in Thrace, and takes possession of the whole 
district : and of the tsle of Scyros. He carries Theseus’ bones 
Athens. His division of the spoils of Sestos, and Byzantium. 
Hits liberality, most disinterested. His conduct toward the allies, 
and it’s success. He continues the war against the Persians, ad 
gains a naval victory over them near the river Eurymedon. He | 
subsequently vanguishes their land-army, and obtains a third 
tory over the Pheenician fleet. Treaty between the Athenians and 
the king of Persia. Athens enriched with the Persian spails: 
It’s embellishments. Cimon takes possession of the Thracian Chet 
sonese, and of the Isle of Thasos ; is impeachéd upon that occasion 
ard acquitted. During his absence from Athens, the people gais 
the ascendency: He is persecuted on his return. Mutual regard 
between Cimon and the Lacedemonians. Earthquake at Lacede- 
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won. Insurrection of the Helots. The Spartansdemand succour 

from the Athenians: Cimon sent to their assistance. Ee is banish- 
ed by the Ostracism, and recalled. Ele makes preparations to 
renew the war in Cyprus, and in Egypt ; defeats the Persian fleet, 
and dies. Flis remains brought to -lttica. 


PERIPOLTAS the soothsayer’, who conducted 
king Opheltas and his subjects trom Thessaly .into 
Beotia, left a family that flourished for many years. 
The greatest part of them dwelt in Cheronea, where 
they first established themselves after the expulsion. 
of the barbarians. But as they were of a gallant and 
martial turn, and never spared themselves in time 
of action, they fell in the wars with the Medes and 
the Gauls. There remained only a young orphan, 
named Damon, and surnamed Peripoltas. This boy, 
in beauty of person, and dignity of mind, far ex- 
seeded all his co-evals; but he was of a harsh tem- 
per, and unpolished by education. 

He was now in the dawn of youth, when a Roman 
officer, who wintered with his company in Cheronea, 
conceived a criminal regard for him; and, as he. 
found solicitations and presents of no avail, he was 
preparing to use force. He despised (it seems) our 
city, whose affairs were then in a wretched situation, 
and whose size and poverty rendered it an object of 
no importance. As Damon dreaded some violence, 
and besides was highly provoked at his past attempts, 
he formed 9 design against the officer's life, and drew 
some of his comrades into the scheme. The num- 
her was but small, that the matter might be more 
Private; in fact, they were no more than sixteen, 


1 Plutarch here introduces an obscure and dirty story, for the 
take of talking about the place of his nativity, (L.) Pausanias, 
x,5., makes no mention of these particulars; and from Diod. Sin 
y. 63., it appears, that Opheltas was a Beeotian.* 
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One night they daubed their faces’ over | 
after they had elevated themselves by drink 
next morning fell upon the Roman, as 
ficing in the jerk age The mon 
killed him, and many of those who wei rl 
they fled out of the city. All was now in co i 
The senate of Cheronea met, and in order to ex 
themselves to the Romans, condemned the asss 
to death. But as the magistrates were supp 
ther according to custom, Damon roe ato 
ae returned in the evening ig, brok ‘ 
ange aah the whole party, and then a sect 
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Sees Hite ate and, whe hey : 
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the Pitti sep are 4 ok Saye 
tunity of despatcl yg His, e he was ai 
self in the bagnio. that spot, our fi 
us, for a Jong time certain 
sad Neriipless x Bet ich reason 0% 
of the bagnio were walled up p* ‘And to” is ve 
day the neighbourhood inane they see str: 
sights, and are alarmed with 
are some remains however of Dainon’s 


met hy Sania viz. that the sceriés of murther are occ 
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_ live mostly in the town of Stiris in Phocis. These 


are called according to the olic dialect * Asbolo- 
meni’ (that is, ‘ Sooty-faced’), on account of their 
ancestor’s having smeared his face with soot, when 
he engaged in the assassination. 

The people of Orchomenus, who were neighbours 
fo the Cheroneans, having some prejudice against 
them, hired a, Roman informer to accuse the city of 
the murther of those, who had fallen by the hands of 
Damon and his associates; and to prosecute it, as 
ifit had been an individual. The cause came before 
the governor of Macedon, for the Romans had not 
yet sent prators into Greece*; and the persons, 
employed to plead for the city, appealed to the tes- 
timony of Lucullus. Upon this the governor wrote 
to Lucullus, who gave a true account of the affair, 
and thus rescued Chezronea from utter ruin. 

Our forefathers, in gratitude for their preserva- 
tion, erected a marble statue to Lucullus in the 
market-place, close by that of Bacchus. And, 
though many ages are since clapsed, we consider the 
dligation as extending downward even to ourselves. 
We are persuaded, likewise, that a representation of 
the body is not comparable to that of the mind and 
the manners; and therefore, in this work of Lives 
compared, we shall insert his. We shall, however, 
always adhere to the truth; and Lucullus will think 
himself sufficiently repaid by our perpetuating the 
memory of his actions*. He cannot want, in return 


This was a measure, however, which they adopted soon after 
the date of this affair. See Cic. in Pison. 36.* 

4 This was no less accurately, than nobly spoken. The name of 
Vueullus is chiefly embalmed by the biographer of Charonea. So 
frue is it, that 


-~-Honour ever waits on virtuous deeds; 
And, though a late, a sure reward succeeds, 


These two Lives, of Cimon and Lucullus, are supposed to have 

Plutarch’s first pieces of biography: they appear certainly, 
ftom internal evidence, to have preceded those of Theseus and Ro- 
mulus ; but, in the arrangement of the MSS. and printed editions, 
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mark, however, of likeness in their characters is, 
their affability and courtesy in doing the honours of 
their houses, and the magnificence and splendor 
with which they furnished their tables. Some other 
resemblances, perhaps, which we here omit, may 
easily be collected from their history itself. 

Cimon was the son of Miltiades and Hegesipyla 3 
Thracian lady, and the daughter of king Olorus, as 
x stands recorded in the poems of Archelais and 
Melanthius °°, which were written in honour of Ci- 
mon. So that Thucydides, the historian, was his 
relation; for his father was called Olorus (a name, 
which he referred to his ancestors), and he had 
gold mines in ‘Thrace. Thucydides is said likewise 
to have been killed in Scapte Hyle°, a place in 
that country. His remains however were brought 
to Attica, and his monument is shown among those 
of Cimon’s family, near the tomb of his sister El- 
pinice. But Thuycidides was of the ward of Alimus, 
and Miltiades of that of Lacias. Miltiades was con- 
demned to pay a fine of fifty talents, for which he 
was thrown into prison by the government, and there 
died; leaving his son Cimon very young, and his 
daughter Elpinice not yet marriageable. 

Cimon was at first a person of no reputation, but 
censured as a disorderly and riotous young man. 
He was even compared’ to hig grandfather Cimon, 
who for his stupidity was surnamed Coalemos [that 
ls, ‘ Idiot’ }. If we may believe Stesimbrotus, the 
Thasian (who was his contemporary), he had no 
nowledge of music or of any other accomplishment 
Which was in vogue among the Greeks, and pos- 
Sessed not a single spark of Attic wit or eloquence ; 
ut there was a generosity and sincerity in his be- 


‘5 Archelatis was a pupil of Anaxagoras, and the master of So- 
Crates. Melanthius is mentioned by Athenseus (viii. 6.) as a tragic 
aad elegiac writer, and a very great eater. 

* Scapte Hyle signifies ‘a wood full of trenches.’ Stephanus 
(de Urb.) calls it ‘ Scaptesule.’ (L.) It was 2 small town in the 
uorth of Thrace, near the sea-side, opposite the isle of Thasos.* 

7 See Val. Max. (vi. 9.) who remarks, that this imputed folly was 
highly advantageous to his country.* 
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"Fhere are some, it is true, who assert that Elpinice 
did not:live in a: private commerce with Cimon, but 
was publicly married to him, her poverty prevent- ° 
ing her from getting a husband suitable to her birth. 
Bfterward @allias, a rich Athenian, falling in love 
with her, made a. proposal to. pay the-government 
her father’s fine, if she would give him her hand; to 
which condition she agreed, and with her brother’s 
consent became his wife. Still however it must be 
acknowledged, that Cimon had his attachments to 
the. sex. Witness his mistress Asteria of Salamis, 
and one Menstra, on whose account the poet Melan- 
thius jests upon him in his Elegies. And though he 
wes legally married to Isodice, the daughter of 
Euryptolemus the son of Megacles, yet was he too 
wxorious while she lived'; and upon her death he 
‘was inconsolable, if we may judge from the Elegies 
addressed: to him by way of comfort and condolence. 
Of these Elegies, Panztius the philosopher thinks 
Archelaiis the physician was the author; and, from. 
the times in which he flourished, the conjecture 
seems not improbable. 3 

The rest of Cimon’s conduct was great and admi- 
rable. In courage he was not inferior to Miltiades, 
nor in prudence to Fhemistocles, and he was con- 
fessedly an honester man than either of them. He: 
Could not be said to fall short of them in abilities for 
war: and, even while he was young and without 
Military experience, it is surprising how much he 
€xceeded them in political virtue. When Thems- 
focles upon the invasion of the Medes, advised the 
People te quit their city and territory, and retire to | 
tiae straits of Salamis to try their fortunes in a naval 
“Qmbat, the generality were astonished at the rash- 
Heys of the enterprise. But Cimon briskly led the 
ay with his friends through the Ceramicus to the 
“Hadel, carrying a bridle in his hand. to dedicate to 
he goddess. "Phis was .to signify to them that 
thers had ne need of cavalry, but-of-marine forces, 
Apon the present occasion. “After he had. copse- 
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crated the bridle, and taken down one of the shields: 
hung up against the wall, he paid his devotions to 
the goddess, and then proceeded to the sea-side, by. 
which means he inspired numbers with courage to 
embark. Besides, as the poet lon informs,us, he 
was not unhandsome in his person,: but tall and ma- 
jestic, and had an abundance:of hair which curled 
upon his shoulders. In the battle he so eminently 
distinguished himself, as to gain not only the praise, 
but the hearts of his countrymen; insomuch that 
many joined his train, and exhorted him to conceive 
designs and actions worthy of those of Marathon. 

When he applied for a share in the administration, 
the people received him with pleasure. By this. 
time, they were weary of Themistocles; and as they 
knew Cimon’s engaging and humane behaviour to — 
their whole body, consequent upon his natural | 
mildness and candour, they promoted him to the = 
highest honours and offices in the state. Aristides, _. 
the son of Lysimachus, contributed not a little to his <== 
advancement. He saw the goodness of his disposi-——. 
tion, and set him up as a rival against the keen and_l. 

daring spirit of ‘Themistocles*. a : 

When the Medes were driven out of Greece, Ci-—— = 
mon was elected admiral. The Athenians had not—. 
now the chief command at sea, but acted under the== 
orders of Pausanias the Lacedemonian. The. frst 
thing, which Cimon did, was to equip his country—— 
men in a more commedious manner, and to make== 
them much better seamen than the rest. And a= 
Pausanias began to negociate with the barbarians. 
and write letters to the king about surrendering toss 
him the fleet, in consequence of which he treated the== 
allies in a rough and haughty style, and foolishly 
committed many ynnecessary and oppressive acts 9==— 
authority ; Cimon on the other hand listened to the== 
complaints of the injured with so much genthencss® 


* In the Life of Themistocles, Vol. I., Plutarch says, this r— 
yalry was devised by the Lacedemonians. _ See also below, p. 3155 
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and humanity, that he insensibly, not by arms but by 

.kind and obliging manners, acquired the command 
of Greece. For the chief part of thé allies, no 
longer able to bear the severity and pride of Pausa- 
nias, put themselves under the direction of Cimon 
and Aristides. At the same time they wrote to the 
Ephori, to desire them to recall Pausanias, by whom 
Sparta was dishonoured and Greece disunited. 

It is related, that when Pausanias was at Byzan- 
tium, he cast his eyes upon a young virgin named 
Cleonice, of a noble family of that place, and in- 
sisted on having her for a mistress. The parents, 
intimidated by his power, were under the hard ne- 
eessity of giving up their daughter. ‘The young wo- 
man implored, that the light might be taken out of 
his apartment, that she might go to his bed in secrecy 
and silence. He was asleep when she entered, and 
she unfortunately stumbled upon the candlestick, 
and threw it down. ‘The noise waked him snddenly; 
and he in his confusion, thinking it was an enemy 
coming to assassinate him, unsheathed a dagger 
which lay by his side, and plunged it into the vir- 
gin’s heart. After this, he could never rest. Her 
image appeared to him every night, and with a me- 
macing tone repeated this heroic verse ; 


_ Go to the fate, which pride and lust prepare! 
“The allies, highly incensed at this infamous action, 
joined Cimon to besiege him in Byzantium. But 
dhe found means to escape thence; and as he was 
still haunted by the spectre, he is said to have ap- 
plied to a temple at Heraclea" where the mazes of 
the dead were consulted. There he invoked the 
ewpirit of Cleonice, and entreated her forgiveness. 
She appeared, and assured him that, “ He would 
<* quickly after his-return’ to Sparta be delivered 


_** Heraclea was a place near Olympia. See Strabo, and Pausan. 
wi. 22. Pausanias applied to the necromancers there, called ‘ Psy- 
chagogi,’ whose office it was to call up departed spirits. 
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“« from ‘all his “troubles ;”” in aicet” "thee 
tdeath was « ly predicted “These rr | 
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‘All the Sonkoreenst sheer oom ‘now put ‘themselves 
‘under the conduct of Cimon, een | 
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the people of Athens penmttest him to erect there 


three marble‘ Herme”, ‘adhe tad the RSH wee 
scriptions + 
sina 
LL oh wo 
‘Brave were'the who first defied = 
The Medes by Strymon’s silver tide hotevee teil 
At Eion; where, with famine press’ Ses oh 


‘The foe their matchless force confess'd. ign’ 
veh 


+4 ‘The Lacedwmonians having resolved to scize:him, a 
refuge to a ape of Minerva called Chalciceeos. 
him up, and starved him to death, (See Diod, Sie. 


i. 134.) 


as were ) ilers of stone or marble, surmounted wif h hea 
of Mit ‘The ‘three here mentioned are referred Bs 
chines (In Ctesiph. ), for the purpose of observing, 
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Let travellers born in distant days, 
“Behold these monuments of praise, 
By Athens to her chiefs raised high; 
And for their country. learn to die. 
Ill, 


Afar to Phrygia’s fated lands 

When Mnestheus leads his Attic bands, 
Behold! he bears in Homer ‘+ still 
The palm of military skill. . 
‘Tn'every age, on every coast, 

*Tis thus the sons of Athens boast! - 


Though Cimon’s name does notappear imany of these 
inscriptions, yet his contemporaries considered them 
as the highest pitchof honour. For neither ‘Themis- 
tocles, nor Miltiadés, had been favoured with any 
thing of the kind. Nay, when the latter asked only 
fora crown of olive, Sochares of the ward.of Decelia 
Stood up in the midst of the assembly, and spoke 
agrainst it, in tefms imncandid indeed, but-agreeable 
to the people. “ When you shall have fought the 
*€ barbarians-alone, Miltiades,’’ he said, ‘and con- 
**:quered them, then ask to ‘have “honours. paid 
“* to you alone.”” What was it then, which induced 
them to give so distinguished a preference to this 
action of Cimon? Was it not, that under ‘the other 
‘@enerals they had fought for their ives and existence 
as'a people ; but that under him they had:been. able 
to distirdss their enemies, by carrying’war into the 
Countries whrere they had establishéd themselves; and 
by cdlonising Eion and Amphipolis? They planted a 

Colony likewise in the isle of Scyros °, which was _ 
reduced by Cimon on the:following occasion: The 


4 Tl. ii, 553.* | _ 
*t Tia, Pulmerius plausibly-conjectures, should bé read *Sophanes,’ - 
_Sneminent Athenian of the ward here mentioned, ‘of whom Here- 
dius weak in‘ very“faVourable terms, iz. 78, &¢.* 
tf About the-begiitiing of Ol. lxxvii. (L.) See '‘Thucyd. i. 98. 
| This fslabd; dituated in‘ tlie Aigean gea between Ebbeet:ahd Lesbos, 
Was cijefly celebrated (According ‘to Strabo’ ix.) for it’s’ goats, ‘and 
at's marble-quatries.* 
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Dolopes, who then held it, paid no attention to ag 
ealrure. ‘This peopie had been so long addicted 
prracy, that at last they spared not even the merchan 
and strangezs who visited their ports, but in tliat 
Ctesium plundered some Thessalians who had con 
to traffic with them, and put them in prison. Then 
however they found means to escape, and went at 
lodged an impeaciment against the place before tl 
Amphkictyons ; who commanded the whole island ' 
make restitution}. Those, who had no concern . 
the robbery, were unwilling to pav any thing; at 
called upon the persons who had committed it, ar 
who had the goods in their possession, to make sat 
faction. But these pirates, apprehensive of the co 
sequence, sent to invite Cimon to cone with bh 
ships and take the town, which they promised - 
deliver into his hands. In pursuance of this, Cimc 
took the island, expelled the Dolopes, and clear 
the A-gean sea of corsairs. ) 
This done, he recollected that their ancient he 
Theseus, the son of Zgeus, had retired from Athe 
to Scyros, and had been theretreacherously murther 
by king Lycomedes, who entertained some suspici 
of him. And as there was an oracle, which injoin 
the Athenians to bring back his remains’, and 
honour him as a demi-god, Cimon anxiously unde 
took to find his tomb. This was no easy matter, f 
the people of Scyros had uniformly refused to decla 
where he lay, or to suffer any search for his ben 
At last with much minute inquiry he discovered t 
repository, put his remains (decorated with all i 
ginable magnificence) on board his own galley, a 
carried them to the ancient seat of that hero, almc 
four hundred years after he had left it *. 
7 This oracle was delivered to them four years before, Ol. Ixx 
3. See the Life of Theseus, Vol. I. _ 
*8 Plutarch could not make a mistake of four hundred years. .-¥ 
are persuaded, therefore, that he wrote eight hundred.’ (1) . 
The archon, mentioned below, is by Corsini (Fast. Att. IT.) calk 
* Apsephion ;? during whose magistracy, Ol. Ixxvii. 4., he represes 
this conveyance of Theseus’ bones to have taken place.* 
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' Nothing could give the people more*p!easure than 
this event. ‘To commemorate it, they instituted 
games, in which the trayic poets were to trv their 
ski]; and the dispute was particularly remarkable. 
Sophocles, then a young man, brought his first piece 
onthe theatre: and Aphepsion the archon, perceiving 
that the audience were prejudiced and in parties, did’ 
not appoint the judges by lot in the usual manner. 
The method, which he took, was as follows: When 
Cimon and his officers had entered the theatre, and 
made the due libations to the gods who presided over 
the games, the archon would not suffer them to retire; 
but obliged them to sit down, and select ten judges 
upon oath, one out of each tribe. The dignity of 
the arbiters caused an extraordinary emulation among 
the actors. Sophocles gained the prize; at which 
#Eschylus was so much grieved and disconcerted, 
that he could not bear to stay much longer in Athens, 
but retired in anger to Sicily, where he died and was 
buried near Gela. 
[én informs us, that when he was very young, and 
fecently come from Chivs to Athens, he supped at 
~aomedon’s with Cimon. After supper, when the 
libations had been offered, Cimon was desired to 
Sing; and he did it so agreeably, that the company 
Preferred him in port of politeness to Themistocles, 
who once upon a similar occasion observed: “ He 
"€- had not learned to sing, or play upon the harp; 
"* but he knew how to raise a small city to wealth 
“< and greatness.”* ‘The conversation subsequently 
turned upon the actions of Cimon, and each of the 
sSuests dwelt upon such as appeared to him the most 
Considerable: he for his part mentioned only the fe!- 
lowing, which he looked upon as his most artful ex- 
Pedient. A great number of barbarians had been 
Made prisoners in Sestos, and at Byzantium; and 
the allies desired Cimon to divide the booty. Cimon 
Placed the prisoners quite naked on one side, and 


* See his Life, Vol. I. 
You. IIt. Xx 


pane “Ghat the shares were not equal mp owh 
ye eteahe nen ey-plea 


i that the Athenians wou 


the time, Cimon was ridiculed in pi 


their ransom, So that Cimon with 1 
chased four months’ provisions for his ships, < 
a quantity of gold besides to the Athenian ‘ 
ohaan had now acquired an immense fortu 
and what he had gained gloriously in. y 
the enemy, he laid out withas made ion uy 
his fellow-citizens, He ordered the fences of his fi 
and gardens. to be thrown down, that stran 
well.as his own countrymen might freely partake 
his fruit. He had a supper provided at his ho 
every day, in which the dishes were plain, but: 
cient for a multitude of guests. Every. poor citi: 
repaired to it at pleasure, and ti foo 
out care or trouble; by which means he was, 
to give proper attention to public affairs. 
indeed says, this supper was provided no 
citizens in general, but only for those: 
tribe, which was that of Lacias' 


i et, eee 

9 ‘That Cimon’s ward is ahead cA - 

must be reconciled with this place from Stephanus, who. 

«the Laciade were a borough of the ward (orrather 
ames i eeirte 


¢ For the division of the people into duadi, or tribes, | 


sion into dw! or boroughs, &c. and the names of eaeh, see Pott 
(Atchaol. Gr. I. ix.).* 
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When he walked out, he used to have a retinue of 
young men well clothed; and ifhe happened to meet. 
an aged citizen in a-‘mean dress, he ordered some one 
of them to change apparel with him. This was great 
and noble. But, beside this, the same attendants 
carried with them a quantity of money; and when 
they observed in the market-place any necessitous 
person of tolerable appearance, they took care as 
privately as possible to slip some picces into his 
hands. Cratinus, the comic writer, seems to have. 
referred to these circumstances in one. of his pieces, 
entitled Archilochi : 


Even I Metrobius, though a scrivener, hoped 

To pass a cheerful and a sleek old age, 

And live to my last hour at Cimon’s table; 

Cimon, the best and noblest of the Greeks, 

Whose wide-spread bounty vied with that of heaven! 
But, ah! he’s gone before me! 


Gorgias, the Leontine, gives him this character; 
“<< He got riches to use them, and used them so as 
<< to be honoured on their account.’”? And Critias, 
@ne of the Thirty Tyrants, in his Elegies thus ex- 
_ Presses the utmost extent of his wishes ; 


The wealth o° Scopas’”° heirs, the soul of Cimon, 
And the famed trophies of Agesilaus. 


K.ichas the Lacedemonian, we know, gained a great 
Mame among the Greeks, by only entertaining stran- 
gvers, who came to see the public exercises of the 
‘Spartan youth*'. But Cimon’s magnificence ex- 
<eeded even the ancient hospitality and bounty of 
the Athenians. They indeed taught the Greeks 
to sow bread-corn, to avail themselves of the use of 
‘wells, and of the benefit of fire. But Cimon’s house 


2° Scopas, a rich Thessalian, is mentioned in the Life of Cato. 

*t Xenophon has given him the same character. He died in the 
Lwenty-first year of the. Peloponnesian war.* 
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was a kind of common-hall” for the whole people: 
the first-fruits of his lands were theirs ; whatever the 
seasons produced excellent and agreeable, they freely 
gathered: neither were strangers in the least debar- 
red from them; so that he m some measure revived 
the community of goods, which prevailed in the 
fabled reign of Saturn. Those, who malevolently 
ascribed this liberality of his to a desire of flattering 
or courting the people, were refuted by the rest of 
his conduct; in which he favoured the nobility, and 
inclined to the constitution of Sparta. When The- - 
mistocles sought to raise the power and privileges of = 
the commons too high, Cimon joined Aristides tom 
oppose him. In like manner he opposed Ephialtes— 
who in order to ingratiate himself with the people 
attempted to abolish the court of Areopagus. Hcom 
saw all who were concerned in the administration. | 
except Aristides and Iphialtes, pillaging the public. ___ ; 
yet he kept his own hands clean, and in all his 
‘speeches and actions contimued to the last perfect y 
disinterested. One instance of this is recorded @ np 
his behaviour to Rheesaces, a barbarian who had ree. 
volted from the king of Persia, and was comme 
to Athens with great treasures. This man, findirssg 
himself harassed by informers, applied to Cimon for 
his protection ; and in order to gain his favour placed 
two cups, the one full of gold and the other of silver 
darics, in his-anti-chamber. Cimon, .casting his eye 
upon them, smiled and asked him, “* Whether he 
‘¢ would choose to have him his mercenary, or his 
“ friend?” ‘ My friend undoubtedly,” replied the 
‘barbarian. ‘* Gothen,’ said Cimon, “ and take these 
‘ things back with you; for, if I be your friend, 
‘¢ your money will be mine, whenever I have occe 


*¢ sion for it.”’ . | . 
About this time the allies, though they paid their 


. #* Or Prytaneum; a place where, as it has been already observed 
Life of Theseus, Vol. I.- not. (42.), those who had deserved well ¢ 
their country, were maintained at the public expense.* 
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Sontributions, began to scruple the furnishing of 
ships and men. They wished to bid adieu to the 
‘roubles of war, and to till the ground in quiet and 
-ranquillity ; particularly, as the barbarians kept at 
ome, and gave them no disturbance. The other 
Athenian generals took every method to compel them 
:o make good their quota, and by prosecutions and 
Ines rendered the Athenian government oppressive 
tnd invidious. But Cimon, when he had the com- 
nand, pursucd a different course. He used no com- 
rulsion toward any Greek ; he received money, and 
hips unmanned, from such as did not choose to serve 
© person, and thus suffered them to be led by the 
‘harms of ease to domestic employ ment, to husbandry 
‘nd manufactures: so that, from a warlike people, 
hey became through an inglorious attachment to 
uuxury and pleasure quite unfit for any thing in the 
tailitary department. On the other hand, he made 
Hl the Athenians in their turns serve on board his 
hips, and kept them in continual exercise™. By 

ese means he cxtended the Athenian dominion over 
he allies, who were all the while paying him for it. 
(“he Athenians were constantly engaged in one ex- 
bedition or other, had their weapons for ever in their 
tands, and were trained up and disciplined to every 
ftigue of service. Hence it was, that the allies 
©arned to fear and flatter them ; and, instead of being 
heir fellow-soldiers as formerly, insensibly became. 
heir tributaries and their subjects. 

Add to this, that no man more than Cimon hum- 
>led the pride and arrogance of the great king. Not 
‘atisfied with having driven him out of Greece, he 
®ursued his footsteps, and without suffering him to 
sake breath, ravaged and laid waste some parts of 
his dominions, and drew over others to the Grecian 

eague ; insomuch that in all Asia, from Ionia to 
Pamphylia, there was not a Persian standard to be 


*3 Thucydides, i. 99, has a shrewd maxim of precisely the same 
purport 3 
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seen. As soon as he was informed, that the king’s 
fleets and armics lay upon the Pamphylian coasts, he 
was desirous so to intimidate them, that they should 
never more venture beyond the Chelidonian isles™. 
For this purpose he set sail from: Cnidus and Trio- 
pom with a fleet of two hundred galleys, which 

emistocles had in their first construction made 
light and fit to turn with the utmost agility. Cimon 
widened them, and joined a platform to the deck of ~ 
each; that in the time of action, there might be room = _ 
for a greater number of combatants. When he arrived _4 
at Phaselis which was inhabited by Greeks, but would_Lay 
neither receive his fleet nor revolt from the king, he== 
ravaged their territories, and advanced to assault 
their walls. Upon this, the Chians who were among== 
his forces, having of old had a friendship for them 
people of Phaselis, on one side endeavoured to pacif— 
Cimon, and on the other addressed themselves t—— 
the townsmen by letters fastened to arrows, whic. ~} 
they shot over the walls. At length, they reconcile=d 
the two parties; the conditions were, that the Phasam=. 
lites should pay down ten talents, and should folla» -w 
Cimon’s standard against the barbarians. 

Tithraustes, according to Ephorus, commande=d 
the king’s ficet, and Pherendates his land-forces; 
but Callisthenes® will have it, that Ariomandes the 
son of Gobryas was at the head of the Persians. 
Upon the same authority we are told, that he lay at 
anchor in the river Eurymedon, as not yct choosing 
to come to an engagement with the Greeks, because 


™ These, Strabo xiv. inforros us, were: three islands situated of 
the coast of Pamphylia. And the passage therefore implies, that 
Cimon meant to deter the Persians from venturing into any part of 
the Mediterranean Sea. Cnidus and Triopiuin were towhs m 
Caria.* 

as This cousin and pupil of Aristotle, who attended Alexandet 
in his eastern expedition, incurred his displeasare by his sarcam 
and austerity ; and having refused to pay him adoration was, unde 
the pretence of being concerned in a plot against him, put to 
cruel death. See the Life of Camillus, Vol. I. not. (45.) 7! 
Eurymedon, mentioned below, wasa river in Pamphylia.* =~ 
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he expected a reinforcement of eighty Phoenician 
snips from Cyprus. On the other hand, Cimon 

ished to prevent that junction; and he therefore 
sailed with a resolution to compel the Persians to 
fight, if they declined it. In order to avoid it, they 
pushed up the river. But when Cimon came up, 
they attempted to make head against him with six 
hundred ships (according to Phanodemus) or, as 
Ephorus writes, with three hundred and fifty. ‘They 
performed however nothing worthy of such a fleet, 

t presently made for land; where the foremost dis- 
embarked, and succceded in effecting their escape 
to the army, which was drawn up at a great distance: 
ut the Greeks laid hold on the rest, and handled 
them very roughly, as well as their ships. A certain 
proof that the Persian fleet was very numerous is, 
that though many in all probability got away, and 
enany others were destroyed, yet the Athenians took 
mo less than two hundred vessels. 

‘The barbarian jand-forces advanced close to the 
wea; but it appeared to Cimon an arduous under- 
aking to make good his landing by dint of sword, 
mand with wearied troops to engage those who were 
wyaite fresh, and many times their number. Not- 
~withstanding this, he saw the courage and spirits of 
‘his men elevated with their late victory, and that 
“they were very desirous to be led against the enemy. 
He therefore disembarked his heavy-armed infantry, 
‘yet warm from the late naval action. ‘These rushed 
forward with loud shouts, and the Persians stood and 
received them gallantly. A sharp conflict ensued, 
in which the bravest and most distinguished among 
the Athenians were slain. At last, with much difh- 
culty, the barbarians were put to the rout: man 
were killed, and many others taken, together wit 
their pavilions full of all kinds of rich spoil. 
_ Thus Cimon, like an excellent champion, won 
two prizes in one day, and by these two actions out- 
dtd the victory of Salamis at sea, and of Plates at 
jand. He added, however, a new trophy to his vic- 
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sale of the spoils, that beside what was reserved for 
ether occasions, the people had money enough to 
build the wall on the southern side of the citadel. 
Nay, by it were laid the foundations of the long walls, 
called the ‘ Legs;’ they were not finished, indeed, 
till some time afterward. And, as the place where 
they were to be erected was marshy and full of water, 
Cimon, at his own expense, had the bottom secured, 
by ramming down large stones and binding them 
with gravel. He likewise first adorned the city with 
those elegant and noble places for exercise and dis- 
putation, which were soon so much admired. He 
plauted the Forum also with plane-trees; and brought 
water to. the Academy, previously a dry and sterile 
plat, and sheltered it with groves, so that it abounded 
with clean alleys and shady walks. 

By this time some of the Persians refused to eva- 
cuate the Chersonese, and in lieu thereof called 
down the Thracians to their assistance. . Cimon set 
out against them from Athens, with a very few gal- 
Jeys; and as they looked upon him on that account 
with contempt, he attacked them, and with only four 
ships took thirteen of theirs.. Thus he expelled the 
Persians,-and beat the Thracians too; by. which suc- 
cess he reduced the whole Chersonese to the obedi- 
ence of Athens. After this, he defeated at sea the 
Thasians who had revolted from the Athenians, took 
thirty-three of their ships, and stormed their town. 

he gold-mines likewise, which were in the neigh- 
bouring continent ®, he secured to his countrymen, 

together with the whole Thasian territories. 

Thence there was an easy opening to invade Ma- 
cedon, and possibly to conquer great part of it; and, 
ashe neglected the opportunity, it was thought.to 
have been owing to the presents which king Alex- 


they imposed upon him.a heavy fine, and were near putting him to 

- death, But Palmerius explains the apparent contradiction of the 
ne paasages, by the proverbial fickleness of the Athenian popu- 
e. 


*° See Thucyd. i. 101.* - 
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ander™ made him. His enemies therefor 
ed him for it, and brought him to his tri 
defence,-he thus addressed his judges: ** 
* connexion with rich Ionians, or The 
“« whom other — have applied, it 
« ceiving iments and treasures fi 
eens to the Macedonians: 
sobriety [honour and ir imit 
ew a -a me, to all the wealth it 
love, indeed, to enrich my country 
« penee of t's enemies.”  Stesimbrotus 
tions this trial, kematdinermmp ie 
Pericles at his: own house, to entrea the 
show some lenity toward her brother} ‘or Peri 
ot his <a sagen aero 2 tin smi 
said, “ You are iy Ipinice, m to 
& transact stich business as this*2"»Wlien the cae 
however came on, he was extre fan 
Cimon, rising up only once to speak during 
ment, rors then ‘doing tin i 
manner. Cimon, therefore, was honoural 


and pee a : ee in 
‘ince of tl itys S01 it to 
Feoton of every thing to themselves. — 
he was gone upon a new expedition, they b 
again; and overturning the constitution | 
sacred customs of their country, at the insti 
Ephialtes, deprived the council of Areo S| 
causes which used to come before it, ané 


3 The first of that ni who sat ‘the thror 
3? The MSS. in pe have aeieeechaal i 
probably, the bata padi For Cimon is well kno 
a strong attachment to that people. (See the two f 
Besides, the Macedonians were not a sober ¢ 
some object, that it is strange he should make 10 1 n 
Macedonians, when he was accused of having be ibed by tl 
the answer is easy; we.are not certain, that Plutarch ven Ut 
the whole of his Defence. : _ 
* See tuc Life of Pericles, Vol. IL. ~ Te 
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cognisance of but very few. Thus, by bringing all 
matters -before themselves, they changed the govern- 
ment into a perfect demecracy. And this they did 
with the concurrence of Pericles, who was now grown 
vey powerful, and had espoused their party. It was 
with great indignation that Cimon found, on his re- 
tum, the dignity of that high court insulted; and 
he set himself to restore it’s jurisdiction, and to re- 
vive such an aristocracy as had existed under Clis- 
thenes™. Upon this, his adversaries raised a loud 
camour, and exasperated the people against him ; 
not forgetting those stories about his sister, and his 
attachment to the Lacedemonians. Hence those 
verses of Eupolis about him : 


He’s not a villain, but a debauchee, 

Whose carcless heart is lost on wine and women. 
The time has been, he slept in Lacedemon, 
And left poor Elpinice here alone. 


But if with all his negligence and love of wine he 
took so many cities, and gained so many victories, 
It is plain, that had he been a sober man and atten- 
tive to business, none of the Greeks either before 
bt after him could have exceeded him in glorious 
actions. 

From his first setting out in life, he had an attache 
Ment to the Lacedwmonians. According to Stesim- 
brotus, he called one of the twins whom he had by 
a Clitonian woman Lacedemonius, and the other 

8; and Pericles often took occasion to reproach 
them with their mean descent by the mother’s side. 
But Diodorus the geographer writes, that he had 
both these sons and a third named Thessalus by Iso- 
dice the daughter of Megacles’ son Euryptolemus. 

The Lacedemonians contributed not a little to 
“imon’s promotion. Beimg declared enemies to 
(hemistocles, they much rather chose to see Cimon, 


‘33 This was he, who expclled the Pisistratide from Athens, B.C. 
LO, increased the number of tribes from four to ten, &c, &c.* 
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the shock, and it’s ridges were torn 
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3+ This happened, according to Diod, Si 
75 Brom esse po0sy an earthquake,’ * 
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he ordered the trumpets to give the alarm, as if 
some enemy were ready to fall upon them, that 
they might immediately repair to him with theic 
weapons in their hands. ‘This alone, at that crisis, 
saved Sparta. For the I[elots flocked together 
on all sides from the fields, to despatch such as 
had escaped the earthquake ; but, finding them arm- 
ed and in good order, they returned to their villages 
and declared open war. At the same time they per- 
suaded some of their neighbours, among whom were 
the Messenians, to join them against Sparta. 

In this great distress the Lacedemonians sent 
Periclidas to Athens, to solicit succours. Aristo- 
phanes *, in his comic way, says, 


Thus, with his pale face and his purple robe, 
He sat a humble suppliant at our altars, 
imploring help. 


Ephialtes strongly opposed and protested against 
giving any assistance to re-establish a city which was 
the rival of their own, insisting that they ought ra- 
ther to suffcr the pride of Sparta to be trodden under 
foot. Cimon however, as Critias informs us, pre- 
ferred the reliet’ of Sparta to the enlargement of 
Athens, and persuaded the people to march with a 
#reat army to it’s aid. Ién preserves the very words, 
which had the most powertul effect upon them: he 
(lesired them, it scems, “ Not to suffer Grecce to 
“be maimed, nor to deprive their own city of it’s 
“ companion *.”’ 

When he returned from assisting the Lacedszemo- 
Mans, he marched with his army through Corinth. 
Lachartus complained in high terms of his introduc- 
ing his troops, without permission from the citizens : 
*“* For,’ said he. * when we knock at another man’s 


36 Luysistr. 1140. 

*1 Besides, the pride of Athens required some strong check. 
The destruction of Carthage was more fatal to Rome, than a] her 
Preceding rivalry.* 


against him, as if he were | 
‘orders, and to bring the ace 


- , we dust 

38 The Spartans, as it has already been ob: 
Pama pf this affront, they 
vith § arta, and joined in confederacy with 
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partisans of Sparta, to exert themsclves gloriously 
against the enemy, and by their behaviour to wipe 
the aspersion. 

These brave men, in number about a hundred, 
took Cimon’s armour “° (as a sacred pledge) into the 
midst of their little band, formed themselves into a 
close body, and fought with a kind of frantic ardour 
til they all fell. The Athenians regretted them 
exceedingly, and repented of the unjust censures, 
which they had fixed upon them. ‘Their resentment 
against Cimon likewise quickly abated, partly from 
the remembrance of his past services, and partly 
from a sense of their present difficulties. They had 
been beaten in the great battle fought at Tanagra, 
and they expected that another army would come 
qunst them from Peloponnesus the next spring. 

ey therefore recalled Cimon from banishment, 
and Pericles himself was the first to propose it. 
With so much candour were differences then ma- 
naged! So moderate were the resentments of men, 
and so easily laid aside where the public good re- 
qured it! Ambition itself, the strongest of all 
passions, yielded to the interests and the necessities 
of their country! 

Cimon, soon after his return, put an end to the 
war, and reconciled the two cities. After the peace 

ver, was made, he perceived the Athenians 
could not sit down quictly, but still wished to be 
in motion, and to aggrandise themselves by new 
expeditions. To prevent therefore their exciting 
farther troubles in Greece, and giving a handle for 
intestine wars and heavy complaints of the allies 
against Athens, on account of their formidable 
bavies traversing the seas about the islands and 
found Peloponnesus, he fitted out a fleet of two 
hundred sail, to carry war again into Egypt and 
Cyprus“". This, he thought, would answer two in- 

*° See the Life of Pericles, Vol. IT.* 


4° The history of the first expedition is as follows: While Cimon 
was employed in his enterprise against Cyprus, Inarus king of 
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tentions; it would accustom the Athenians to com 
flicts with the: barbarians, and it would improve their 
substance in an honourable manner, by bringing the 
rich spoils of their natural enemies into Greece. | 
When all was now ready, and the army on the 
point of embarking, Cimon had the following dreary, 
An angry bitch seemed to bay at him, and with 
kind of sound between barking and a human. yore; 
to utter these words ; : 


Come on 5 
I and my whelps with pleasure shall receive thee. 


Though the dream was hard to interpret, Astyphilus 
the Posidonian, a great soothsayer and a friend of | 
Cimon’s, told him it signified his death. He argued 
thus: A dog is an enemy to the man, at whom he 
barks; and no one ¢an give his enemy higher plea , 
sure than by his death. ‘The mixture of the voice . 
pointed put that the enemy was a Mede, for the 
armies of the Medes are composed of Greeks and 


Lybia, having induced the greatcst part of Lower Egypt to revolt 
from Artaxerxes, called in the Athenians to assist him in complet 
ing his conquest. Upon this, the Athenians quitted Cyprus, ar 
sailed into Egypt. There they made themselves masters ,of the 
Nile, and attacl:ing Memphis seized two of the outworks, and at- | 
tempted the third called «The White Wall.? But the expedition 
proved extremely unfortunate. Artaxerxes sent Megabyzus with 
a powerful army into that country. He defeated the rebels, and . 
the Lybians their associates; drove the Greeks from Memphis, ; 
shut them up in the island of Prospitis eighteen months, and at last - 
forced them to surrender. ‘They almost all perished in that wat; - 
which lasted six years. Inarus, in violation of the public faith, wa 
crucified. 7 : 
The second expedition was undertaken a few years afterward, 4 
and was not more successful. The Athenians went against Cyprus 
with two hundred galleys. While they were besieging Citium.i& 
that island, Amyrtzus the Saite applied to them for succours i 
Egypt, and Cimon sent him sixty of his galleys. Some say, he we 
with them himself; others, that he continued before Citium. 
nothing of moment was transacted, at this time, to the prejudice 
the Persians in Egypt. In the tenth year of Darius Nothus, h 
ever, Amyrtaus issued fram the fens, and being joined by all 
Egyptians drove the Persians out of the kingdom, and becaumy 
king of the whole country. (Thucyd. ii., Diod. Sic. xi.) 
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barbarians. Subsequently to this dream; he had: 
another sign in sacrificing to Bacchus: When the 
pricst had killed the victim, a swarm of ants took: 
up the clotted blood by little and little, and laid it 
upon Cimon’s great toe. This they did for some 
time, without any one’s taking notice of it: at last 
Cimon himself observed it, and at the same instant 
the soothsaver came up, and showed him the liver 
without a head. 

The expedition however could not now be defer- 
red, and he therefore set sail. Sixty of his galleys 
he sent against Egypt; and with the rest he made 
for the Asiatic coast, where he defeated the king’s 
fleet consisting of Phoenician and Cilician ships, 
took possession of the cities in that circuit, and 
watched his opportunity to penctrate into Egypt. 
Every thing was great in his designs. He thought 
ofnothing less than overturning the whole Persian 
empire ; and this the rather, because he was inform- 
ed that Themistocles was in great reputation and 

wer with the barbarians, and had promised the 

ing to take the conduct of the Grecian war, when- 
ever he entered upon it. But Themistocles (they 
tell us) in despair of managing it to any advantage, 
and of surmounting the good fortune and the valour 
of Cimon, fell by his own hand *. 

When Cimon had formed these lofty projects, as 
8 first step toward them, he cast anchor betore Cy- 
Prus. “Thence he sent persons, in whom he could 
confide, with a private question to the oracle ot 
upiter Ammon; for their errand was entirely un- 
Nown. Neither did the deity return them any 
inswer, but inmediately upon their arrival ordered 
them back again; ‘‘ Because Cimon,” said he, “ is 
“ already with me.” The messengers, upon this, 
look the road to the sea; and when they reached 

e Grecian camp, which was on the coasts of Egypt. 
they found that Cimon was dead. They then in. 


* See his Life; Vol. IL. 
VOL. Til. 
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quired, upon what day he died; and comparing it 
with the time of the delivery of the oracle, they 
perceived that his departure was enigmatically 
pointed out in the expression, “ That he was= 
‘“‘ already with the gods.” 

According to most authors, he died a natura &. 
death during the siege of Cittum. There are some _ 
however, who state that he died of a wound, whict|~, 
he received in an engagement with the barbarians *=, 
The last advice, which he gave to those about him, 
was to sail away immediately, and to conceal mis 
death. Accordingly, before the enemy or their 
allies knew the real state of the case, they returned 
in safety through the generalship of Cimon, ex- 
ercised (as Phanodemus remarks) thirty days after 
his death. | 

After him, there was not a single Grectan genera , 
who performed any thing considerable against th «& 
barbariahs. ‘The leading orators were little bette-* 
than incendiaries, who sct the Greeks one agains * 
‘another,.and involved them in intestine wars; no ¢ 
was there one healing hand to interpose. Thus thee* 
king’s affairs had time to recover themselves, anc 
inexpressible ruin was brought upon the powers 0 —™ 
Greece. Long after this indeed’, Agesilaus carrie 
his arms into Asta, and renewed the war awhil 
against the king’s lieutenants-on the coast: but he= 
was recalled by the seditions and tumults, whict— ! 
broke out afresh in Greece, before he coukd effec 
any thing of any brillianee or magnitude. The Per’ 
sian tax-gatherers were then left amidst the cities im 
alliance and friendship with the Greeks; whereas: 
while Cimon had the command, not a single collecto= / 
was secn, nor’so.much as a horseman appeared witl2- 
in four hundred furlongs from the sea-coast“. 

That his remains were brought to Attica, hs 


42 See Thucyd. 1. 112% 43 Above a century.* 

+4 This proves at once the previous exactions of the satraps, an¢ 
the salutary terror of Cimon’s name employed iv effecting one of 
the most patriotic of objects.* 
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xmonument is a sufficient proof, for it still bears the 
title of ‘ Cimonia.’ Nevertheless, the people of 
Citium have a tomb of Cimon, which (as Nausicrates 
the orator informs us) they hold in great veneration ; 
the gods having ordered them in a certain famine 
not to disregard his mancs, but to honour and wor- 


ship him asa superior being. Such was this Grecian 
general. 
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SUMMARY. 


Family of Lucullus. He accuses the augur Servilius. His eloquenc~? 
axl command of both the Greek and Latin tongues. His affectic™" 
Jor his brother. Sylla attaches him to his party, and employs i, 
upon several uccasions. He goes into Egypt, where he is we 
received by Ptolemy. He escapes the enemy by a stratagem, 
his return. . Fimbria proposes to him to attack Mithridates by se 
He surprises and defeats the Mitylenians. Sylla constitutes hi 
by will, guardian to his son. He is elected consul ; and employes ~ 
to manage the war against Mithridates ; re-establishes disciplin. = 
among the troops. Mithridates makes new prepérations for war / 
and defeats Cotta by land and sea. Lucnllus marches against him 
but is prevented, by a singular phanomenon, from engaging. é 
determines to gain time. Mithridates besieges Cyzicum. Alarr—=! 
of the inhabitants. They are supported by several remarkab ¢ 
Yigns. Lucullus gains a considerable advantage over Mithridate —>: 
His second victory. He takes one of that prince’s galleys : are al 
pursues hint, flying with the rest ; which are destroyed by a tew®- 
pest. The complaints of his soldiers, and his vindication of hirw®- 
self. He éncéamps opposite Mithridates, and gains some advantages? 
over him ia a skirmish. A Dardarian grandee undertakes £0 
assassinate Lucullus, but without success. Successes of Luculleaes’ 
officers over those of Mithridates. The latter decamps. Cabexs 
taken. Violent death of that prince’s wives. Lucullus makes hi x7 
self master of Amisus; and repairs as much as possible the damangyé 
which it had sustained from fire : visits the Adatic cities, and 37 
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trodaces into them some useful reforms. Appius Claudius seduces 
Zarbienus from his alliance with Tigranes. Pride and insolence 
'0f Tigranes. Appins demands of him the surrender of Mithridates- 
- Interview of those two sovereirns. Lucullus takes Sinope ; is ine 
Jor med that Mithridates ang Tizranes are advancing, and marches ~ 
to meet them: nasses the Euphrates, and enters Armenia. “Tie 
_ &7anes’ conduct upon hearing these news. Lucullus invests Tigrano- 
certa. Tigranes marckes against him. Hopes of that prince and. 
Azs courtiers, founded upon the small number of Lucullus’ forces. 
EL eecullus crosses the river, advances against the enemy, and gains 
2 complete victory. Mithridates receives Tigranes. Lucullus takes 
‘Ze pranocerta. Many nations submit.to him. He wishes to pror 
Leed against the Parthians; but his soldiers mutiny. He gains 
se-xreral victories over the Armenians, and goes to besiege Artaxata : 
Fens another victory over Tigranes and Mithridates: has a sedie 
an inhis army: takes Nisibis. Reflexions on his change of for-. 
tee zac, Clodixs practises with the army against him. ‘Triarius is 
Le fSeated by Mithridates. Lucullus? soldiers refuse to follow him, 
EX es interview with Pompey. They part with mutual rancour. 
FRemarks upon the Parthian expedition projected by Lucullus, and 
f2xecuted by Crassus. Luculus with difficulty obtatns the honour 
-2F a triumph : it’s description. He divorces his wife Clodia, in 
Qader to marry Servilia, whom however he likewise divorces. He 
Freits public life, for the sake of repose. Reflexions on the magni+ 
Jtcence and indulgence of his closing years. The daily expenses of 
| Atstable. He gives Cicero and Pompey a supper in ‘ The Apollo? 
F2is library ; and attachment to the Old Academy. Pompey 
Sombines with Crassus and Ccesgr against Cato and Lucyllus. The 
latter is accused of a design against Pompey’s life. His death. 


Tue grandfather of Lucuilus was a man of cote 
sular dignity; Metejlus, surnamed Numidicus, was 
a3 uncle by the mother’s side. His father was 
found guiity of having embezzled the public money, 
and his-mother Cecilia had but an indifferent repu- 
tation for chastity. As for Lucullus himself, while he 
yas but a youth, before he solicited ariy public charge. 

1? : | 
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=m timely adieu to ambition, after his difference with 
Eompey. | 
To what we have said, about his ingenuity and 

<5 kill in languages, the following story may be added: 
“|S Vhile he was yet but young, as he was jesting one 
«day with Hortensius the orator and Sisenna the his- 
ft orian, he undertook to write a short History of the 
Marsi? either in Greek or Latin verse, as the Jot 
«should fall. They took him at his word, and the lot 
«cietermined it to be in Greek. ‘This history of his 1s 

still extant. 

Among the many proofs of his affection for his 
brether Marcus, the Romans speak most of the first. 
Though he was much older than Marcus, he would 
not accept of any office without him, but waited his 
time, This was so agreeable to the people, that in 
his absence they created him sedile along with his 
brother. 

Though he was only a stripling at the time of the 

arsian war, there appeared many instances of his 
Courage and understanding. But Sylla’s attachment. 
to him was principally owing to his constancy and 
mildness. Upon this account he made use of his 
Services, from first to last, in his most important af- 
fairs. Among other things, he gave him the direc- 
tion of the mint. It was he, who coined most of 
yila’s money in Peloponnesus during the Mithri- 
datic war; from him it was called * Lucullia;’ and 
1€ continued to be chiefly in use for the occasions of 

e army, from it’s cunvenient exchange. 
Some time after this, Sylla engaged in the siege 
Of Athens; and, though he was victorious by land, 
@ superiority of the enemy at sea straitened him 
Cr provisions. For this reason he despatched Lu- 
Cullus into Egypt and Lybia, to procure him a supply 


°° The Marsian or Social War, according to Paterculus xi. 9., 
‘tai been described by Sisenna when young; and the same histo- 
Fig in his more advanced life composed a history of Sylla’s civil 
Wag, of which he had been a witness, and probably a partaker. 
(See Suppl. Liv. xcix. 13., and Voss. de Hist. Lat. i. 10.)* 
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any foreign commander. Neither was the allowance 
for his expenses the same which others had had, but 
four times'as much. Lucullus however took only 
wvhat was absolutely necessary, and refused the 
Z< ing’s presents, though he was offered no less than 
the vaiue of eighty talents. He neither visited 
Iviemphis, it is said, nor any of the other celebrated 
avonders of Egypt; déeming it rather the business 
«<> a person who has leisure, and travels merely for 
yleasure, than of him who had left his general en- 
ged in a siege, and encamped betore the enemy’s 
ortifications. | 

Ptolemy refused indeed to enter into an alliance 

vith Sylla, from the apprehension of bringing war 

azpon himself; but he gave Lucullus a convoy to 
scort him to Cyprus, embraced him at parting, and 
respectfully offered him a rich emerald set in gold. 
Lucullus at first declined it; but on the king’s 
showing him his own picture engraved upon it, he 
was afraid to refuse it, lest he should be thought to 
xo away with hostile intentions, and in conse- 
quence have some fatal scheme formed against hin 
atsea. . 

In his return he collected a number of vessels from 
the maritime towns, excepting those which had. 
given shelter and protection to pirates, and with this 
Heet he passed over to Cyprus. At that island he 
learned, that the enemy’s ships lay in wait for him 
under some point of land; and therefore he laid up 

ig fleet, and wrote to the cities to provide him 
quarters and all necessaries, as if he intended to pass 
the winter there. But as soon as the wind served, 
© immediately launched again, and proceeded on 
is voyage, lowering his sails in the day-time and 
hoisting them again when it grew dark; by which 
Stratagem he arrived safe at Rhodes. ‘There he pro- 
Cured a fresh supply of ships, and found means to 
Persuade the people of Cos and Cnidus to quit diith- 
“dates, and join him against the Samians. With his 
@wn forces he drove the King’s troops out of Chios, 
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At this time Mithridates was 
Sevens: 


torious officer, collected his. ships fro 
Fimbria sai p oon age 
strength 5 “therefore, sentito,entreat’ ; 
come with. his fleet and assist him in inate 
who was the most warlike and: virulent enem 
Fuse eee « Let not Mithridates,” 
= bouts: and conflicts, escape 5. as he h 
*< the hands:of| the Romans, and is alr 
«net. When he is taken, who will have a greater 

Po in the honour than-he, who stops his flight, 

and catches him as he goes? If I shut him 
“by land, and youdo the same by: s 
“will be all our own. | What value will F 
*. set-upon the actions of Sylla at Orchome 
** Chmronea, though now so much exto Y 

‘There was nothing absurd in the proposal. 
body saw-that if Lucullus, who was. at no g 
tance, had brought. his fleet and. bloc! 
harbour, the war would have. been 
and would all haye been, deliv r 
finite: ies. But whether it wan thie) 
ferred his fidelity, as Sylla’s licutenant, to his ow 
interest and that of the public; or abho imbrias 
as a villain. whose ambition. had Into ed him t« 
murther his general? and friend; over 
ruling influence of providence 
for his own antagonist, he absoliitelny 
proposal. He suffered him to escape out: 
bour, and to make'a mock of. Fimbria’s I 

After this, he had the honour of beatin 

* Another city in the Troid, situated wipou bei 

- § Valerius Flaceus, pro-consul of Asia as stated below. 
Suppl. Liv, lxxsii. 61." ; 
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fleet twice: first at Lectum, a promontory of Troas ; 
anqci next at Tenedos, where he found Neoptolemus 
at anchor with a more considerable force. on this, 
Lucuilus advanced before the rest of his ships ina 
Rhodian galley of five banks of oars commanded by: 
Demagoras, a man strictly faithful to the Romans 
and of considerable experience in naval affairs. 
Neopotolemus met him with great fury, and ordered 
the master of his ship to run his vessel against that 
of Lucullus. But Demagoras fearing the weight of 
the admiral’s galley, and the shock of it’s brasen 
beak, thought it dangerous to meet him a-head. He 
therefore tacked about, and received him a-stern 
with little damage, because the stroke was upon the 
lower parts of the hull, which were under water. In 
the mean time the rest of his fleet coming up, Lu- 
cullus ordered his own ship to tack again, fell upon 
the enemy, and after many gallant actions put them to 
fight, and.pursued Neoptolemus to some distance. 
‘Fhis done, he went to meet Sylla, who was about 
to cross the sea from the Chersonese. [ere he se- 
cured his passage, and helped to transport bis army. 
When the peace was agreed upon®, Mithridates 
sailed into the Euxine sca, and Sylla laid a fine upon 
Asia of twenty thousand talents. Lucullus was com- 
missioned to collect the tax, and to coin the money; 
and it was some consolation to the cities amidst 
Sylla’s severity, that Lucullus acted not only with 
the utmost justice, but with all the lenity which so 
difficult and odious a charge would admit. 
As the Mitylenians had openly revolted, he was 
€sirous to make them acknowledge their fault, and 
Pay a moderate fine for having joined Marius’ party. 
_ Sut, under the influence of their evil genius, they 
Continued. obstinate. Upon this, he went against 
them with his fleet, beat them in a great battle, and 
Shut them up within their walls. Some days after 

© This peace was concluded, A. U. C. 670, six years before th 
death of Sylis: as concluded, A. U. C. 670, six years before the 
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artisans of Sparta, to exert themsclves gloriously 
inst the enemy, and by their behaviour to wipe 
the aspersion. 

These brave men, in number about a hundred, 
yok Cimon’s armour “° (as a sacred pledge) into the 
ridst of their little band, formed themselves into a 
lose body, and fought with a kind of frantic ardour 
il they all fell. ‘Ihe Athenians regretted them 
xceedingly, and repented of the unjust censures, 
vhich they had fixed upon them. ‘Their resentment 
gainst Cimon likewise quickly abated, partly from 
he remembrance of his past services, and partly 
tom a sense of their present difficulties. They had 
een beaten in the great battle fought at Tanagra, 
md they expected that another army would come 
grinst them from Peloponnesus the next spring. 

ey therefore recalled Cimon from banishment, 
ind Pericles himself was the first to propose it. 
With so much candour were differences then ma- 
taged! So moderate were the resentments of men, 
nd so easily laid aside where the public good re- 
qured it! Ambition itself, the strongest of ail 
passions, yielded to the interests and the necessities 
of their country! 

Cimon, soon after his return, put an end to the 
war, and reconciled the two cities. After the peace 

ver, was made, he perceived the Athenians 
could not sit down quictly, but still wished to be 
in motion, and to aggrandise themselves by new 
expeditions. To prevent therefore their exciting 
firther troubles in Greece, and giving a handle for 
intestine wars and heavy complaints of the allies 
against Athens, on account of their formidable 
davies traversing the seas about the islands and 
found Peloponnesus, he fitted out a fleet of two 
lundred sail, to carry war again into Egypt and 
-yprus‘*?. This, he thought, would answer two in- 
# See the Life of Pericles, Vol. II.* 


4° The history of the first expedition is as follows: While Cimon 
‘aa employed in his enterprise against Cyprus, Inarus king of 
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sent he! was"satisfiéd with repri 
bringing them to exercise their office 
bovis pe steven wma e kept the r 
revolting, igh their inclination miver 
that way. 1 ty ete ete iia 
While Lucullus was employed in these matters, 
Cotta, thinking he had found ‘his bisriree ss 
pared to give Mithridates battle. And : 
accounts from many hands that beweeser: | 
up, and was already encamped in Phrygia, h 
every thing to expedite the: ¢ nent 3 in ordei 
to: prevent Lucullus from having any share in the 
triumph, which he: believed was now all 
He was defeated however warn ee d land, 
with the loss of sixty ships anda brenden 
well as four thousand Jand-forces ; after 
was shut up in Chalcedon’, and had no resouree 
except in his collegue’s assistance. ronewt| | 
adviced notwithstanding to take no: notice of him, 
but to march forward into the kingdom of 
dates, which he would find defenceless. Upon this. 
eccasion, the soldiers were extremely loud : | 
complaints. ‘They represented, that Cotta | | 
his rash counsels not only ruined himself | 
own men, but done them likewise great — | 
since, had it not been for his error, the | 
eo a loss. ee To bad 
set ch upon the subject, told 1» © He had 
rater deliver one Roma out of ‘the enemy’s 
* hand, than take the whole of the enemy’s posses- 
sions.” And when Archelaiis, who had formerly 
commanded the king’s forces’ in ja, but was 
now come over to the Romans and: 1 ‘on theit 


side, asserted, “* That if Lucullus wi a 
his appearance in Pontus, every thing would 
* mediately fall before him; he i 


* would not act in a more cowardly manner thal 
‘ hunters, nor pass the wild beasts by, and go 
Z . r A n ey 

9 Acity of Bithynia, situated upon the Bosporus.® 
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“ their empty dens.” He had no sooncr uttered 
these words, than he marched against iiithridates 
with thirty thousand toot, and two thousand five 
hundred horse. 

When he got sight of the enemy, he was asto- 
nished at their numbers, and determined to avoid a 
battle and gain time. But Marius’® a Roman officer, 
whom Sertorius had sent with some troops to Mi- 
thridates out of Spain, advanced to meet Lucullus,. 
and gave him the challenge. Lucullus accepted it, 
and drew up his army in order of battle. The sig- 
nal was just ready to be given, when without any 
visible alteration there was a sudden explosion in 
the air, and a Jarge luminous body was seen to fall 
between the two armics; in form it resembled a 
large tun, and it’s colour was that of molten silver. 
With this phenomenon, both sides were so much: 
affected, that they parted without striking a blow.. 
The prodigy is said to have happened in Phrygia, at. 
aplace called Otrye. 

Lucullus, concluding that no human supplies- 
could be sufficient to maintain so many myriads as’ 
Mithridates had for any length of time, especially 
_ Inthe presence of an enemy, ordered one of the pri- 
. Soners to be brought before him. ‘The first question 
Which he put to him was, ‘“* How many there were’ 
“in his mess ?”’ and the second, ‘* What provisions 
“ he had left in his tent??? When he had received 
this man’s answer, he commanded him to withdraw ; 
and he then examined a second, and a third, in like 
manner. He next compared the quantity of pro- 
Visions, which Mithridates had laid in, with the 
Rumber of soldiers whom he had. to'support; and 
thus he discovered, that in three or four days they 
would be in want of bread-corn. This confirmed 
him in his design of gaining time; and he caused 
gteat plenty of provisions to be brought into his 


7° Appian calls him § Varius.’ 
VOL. IIL. L, | 
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own camp, that in the midst of abundance he mig, 
watch the enemy’s distress. nad 
Notwithstanding this, Mithridates formed a desi, 
against the Cyzicenians, who were beaten in | 
late battle near Chalcedon", and had lost three 
thousand men and ten ships. In order to deceive 
Lucullus, he decamped one dark tempestuous night» 
soon after supper, and marched with so much expe- 
dition, that at break of day he got before the town, 
and posted himself upon Mount Adrastia™. As 
soon as Lucullus perceived he was gone, he followe& 
his steps; and without falling unawares upon the 
enemy in the obscurity of the night (as he mighe 
easily have done) he reached the place of his desti+ 
nation, and sat down at a village called Thracia, im 
the most commodious situation imaginable for guard 
ing the roads and passing-places, and cutting off the 
enemy’s convoys. | 
He was now so sure of his. aim, that he concealee 
it no longer from his men ; but, when they had em 
trenched themselves and returned from their labour 
he called them together, and triumphantly assuree 
them, “In a few days he would gain them 2 
** victory, which should not cost them a single drog 
*© of blood.” ad 
Mithridates had planted his troops in ten difierere 
posts about the city, and with his vessels blocked #4 
the frith, which parts it from the continent *, so thes 
it was invested on all sides. The Cyzicenians wes 
prepared to struggle with the greatest difficulties 
and to suffer the Iast extremities in the Rome 
cause: but they did not know where Lucullus was 


31 Along with Cotta. | 

i Bo balled from 2 temple (a the eily, consecrate by Almas 
to the goddess Nemesis, who had thence the name of Adrastl 
(Strab. xii.) ere ol 

* Cyzicum (according to Strabo, x: 6.) lies upon the Propon 
Roam joined to the continent by two bridges; med! 
which is a city of the same name, with two harbours capable of 
containing two hundred vessels, 
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arzd were much concerned that they could get no ac- 
count of him. Though his camp was sufficiently 
visible, the enemy had the art to impose upon them. 
Pointing to the Romans posted on the heights, ‘** Do 
‘© you see that army?” said they; ‘ those are the 
‘© Armenians and Medes, whom Tigranes has sent 
‘© as a reinforcement to Mithridates.”’ Surrounded | 
by such an immense number of enemics, as they 
cOnceived, and having no hope of relief but from 
the arrival of Lucullus, they were in the utmost 
COnsternation. 

When Demonax, therefore, whom Archelaiis 
found means to send into the town“, brought them 
news that Lucullus was arrived, they could hardly 
at first believe it, imagining he came only with a 
feigned story to encourage them to bear up in their 
Present distress. At the same moment however a 
boy made his appearance, who had been a prisoner 
among the enemy, and had just made his escape. 
Upon their asking him where Lucullus was, he 
laughed, thinking them only in jest; but when he 
saw they were in earnest, he pointed with his finger 
to the Roman camp. ‘This completely revived their 
drooping spirits. 

In the lake Dascylitis, near Cyzicum, there were 
vessels of a considerable size. Lucullus hauled up 
the largest of them, placed it upon a carriage, and 
drew it down to the sea. He then put on board of 
if as many soldiers as it could contain, and ordered 

_ them to get into Cyzicum, which they effected in the 
. COurse of the night. 

{It seems likewise that heaven, delighted with the 
Valour of the Cyzicenians, supported them by se- 
Veral remarkable signs. ‘The {east of Proserpine was 
COme, when they were to sacrifice a black heifer to 
her; and as they had no living animal of that de- 


... "* He swam into the town by the assistance of bladders. (Florus. 
“t.v.) (L.) Cesar, according to Suetonius (lvii.), in sending 

©spatches. across rivers, occasionally availed himself of the sane 
Stratagem.* 
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scription, they made one of paste, and were 
proaching the altar with it’. The victim, bred 
that purpose, was at pasture with the rest of their 
cattle on the other side of the frith. Upon that very 
day however she separated from the herd, swam 
alone to the town, and presented herself before the 
altar. The same goddess appeared to Aristagoras, 
the public secretary, in a dream; and said, “ Go 
* and bid your fellow-citizens take courage. for I 
“ shall bring the piper of Libya’ against the trum- 
* peter of Pontus.” 

hile the Cyzicenians were wondering at this 
oracular expression, in the morning a strong wind 
blew, and the sea was in the utmost agitation. The 
King’s machines erected against the walls, the won— 
derful work of Niconides the Thessalian, by the 
‘noise and cracking first announced what was te» 
come. After that a south wind incredibly violent 
arose, and in the short space of an hour broke al 
the engines to pieces, and destroyed the wooder= 
tower which was a hundred cubits high. It is adde® 
likewise, that Minerva was seen by many at Iliura 


in their sleep all covered with sweat, and with part 


of her yeil rent; and that she said, “ She was just 
“come from assisting the people of Cyzicum.”~ 
Nay, a pillar was shown at Ilium, which had an in— 
scription to that purport. 
As long as Mithridates was deceived by his 

and kept in ignorance of the famine which 

in the camp, he lamented his miscarriage in the 
siege. But when he learned the extremity, to which 
his soldiers had been reduced, and that they had 


*5 The Pythagoreans, who thought it unlawful to kill any amet 
mal, seem (according to Porphyry, Athen, i. 2.) to have been tae 
rst among the Greeks, who offered the figures of animals in pi 
myrth, or some other composition. ‘The poorer sort of Egyy 
tians are said to have done the same from a different prin 

Herod. ii. 
ee aang the wind called Aifos, or Africus, against the mi 
chines of Mithridates, which then only waited the sound of the 
* trumpet” to commence the assault.” 
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been forced even to eat human flesh ’’, all his am- 
bition and spirit of contention dicd away. He found 
Lucullus did not make war in a theatrical ostenta- 
tious manner, but aimed itis blows at his very heart, 
andi left nothing unattempted to deprive him of pro- 
visions. He therefore scized his opportunity, while 
the Roman was attacking a certain fort, to send 
off almost all his cavalry and beasts of burthen, as 
well as the least useful part of his infantry, into 
Bithynia. 

When Lucullus was apprised of their departure, 
he retired during the night into his camp. The 
next morning, there was a violent storm; neverthe- 
less, he began the pursuit with ten cohorts of foot, 
beside his cavalry. All the way he was greatly 
incommoded by the snow, and the cold was so 
piercing, that several of his soldiers sunk under it, 
and were compelled to stop. With the rest he over- 
- took the enemy at the river Rhyndacus, and made 
such havock among them, that the women of Apol- 
lonia came out to plunder the convoys, and to strip 
the slain. These, as it may well be imagined, were 
very numerous, and Lucullus made fifteen thousand 

risoners; beside which, he took six thousand 
Orses, and an infinite number of beasts of burthen. 
And he studiously led them all by the enemy’s camp. 
am surprised at Sallust’s representing this as the 
first time, that the Romans had seen a camel '*. 
ow could he think that those, who had formerly 
Under Scipio conquered Antiochus, and who had 


*7 There is something extremely improbable in this. It dees not 
&Ppear, that Mithridates was so totally blocked up by Lucullus, as 
to be reduced to this extremity ; and even had that been the case, 
© would have becn more cligible to. have risked a battiv, than to 

ave submitted to the dreadful alternative here mentioned. But 
Wherefore eat human flesh, when we are afterward expressly told, 
that they had beasts to send away ? 

'* In a passage not now extant. Livy expressly tells us, there 
Were camels in Antiocius’ army. ‘ Before the cavalry were placed — 
the chariots, armed with sithes, and camels of the species called 
Dromedaries.’ (xxxvil, 40.) . 
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lately defeated Archelaiis at Orchom roti 
il should be unacquainted with that cafe 


Mithridates now resolved upon a speedy 1 
and, in order to amuse Lucullus with e 
another quarter, sent his admiral A 


Grecian sea. But just as he was on the 

sailing, he was betrayed to Lucullus tog 

ten ' ousand pieces of gold, which he took v 

him to corrupt some part of the Roman 

After this, Mithridates made his escape by sea, 

left his generals to get off with the army mn the b 
manner they could. Lucullus coming up 

at the river Granicus killed full twenty thous 
and made a prodigious number of prisoners. — 
asserted, that in this campaign the enemy lost 

three hundred thousand men, inudng the srane 
of the army as well as the soldiers. ety) 

Luculius immediately entered gd ve | my were he 

was received with every testimon 

joy. After which he went to the cheat a 

lect ships to make up a fleet. Upon this 

he touched at Trots, and slept there in the te 
Venus. That goddess, he dreamed, tes 
and addressed him as follows : ce 


Sleep’st thou, dread lion, when the fawns are near oat = 


Upon this, he rose; and, calling together his f ‘en 
oc it was oi dark, related to. them the vision 
e had scarcely made an end, when. 4 
rived from Vim with an account, that the; ‘a 
seen off the Grecian harbour ” thirteen ties cing’s 
large galleys steering toward Lemnos. inst: 
went in pursuit of them, took them, and kil 
admiral Tecacriie When this was done, he de 
the sail he could after some others, wh ch wer ¢ 
a-head of them. These lay at anchor by the island; 
and as soon as the officers perceived his ’ 


+ Plutarch means the harbour, where the Greeks landed, when 
they were going to the siege of Troy. 
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‘they hauled them ashore, and fighting from the 
-Cecks galled the Romans exceedingly. For they 
could not surround them; neither could their gal- 
leys, from the continual fluctuation of the waves, 
snake any impression upen the others, placed as they 
~were on firm ground and immoveable. At last, hav- 
4ng with much difficulty found a landing-place, he 
disembarked some of his troops, who taking them in 
the rear killed many of them, and forced the rest to 
cut their cablesand stand out to sea. In the confu- 
sion, the vessels dashed against each other, or fell 
upon the beaks of those of Lucullus. The destruc- 
tion, consequently, was immense. Marius, the 
general sent by Sertorius, was among the prisoners. 
He had but one eye; and Lucullus, when he first 
set sail, had given his men a strict charge not to 
kill any one-eyed person, in order that he might be 
reserved for a death of greater torture and disgrace. : 

After this, he himself hastened to pursue Mith- 
ridates, whom he hoped to find in Bithynia blocked 
ap by Voconius. He had sent this officer forward 
With a fleet te Nicomedia®, to prevent the king’s 
€scape. But Voconius had loitered in Samothrace, 
about getting himself initiated in the Mysteries*', 
and celebrating festivals. Mithridates in the mean . 
time had set sail with his fleet, and was making 
S8trenuous efforts to reach Pontus, before Lucullus 
ould arrive to stop him, But a violent tempest 
Overtook him, by which many of his ships were 


2° A city in Bithynia, not far from the Propontis.* 

2* The Mysteries of the Cabiri. |The worship of these gods was 
Probably brought frem Phoenicia ; for cabzr, in the language of that 
Country, signifies * powerful.’ They were reverenced as the most 
tremendous of superior beings ; the more so, because of the myste- 
Tious and awful solemnities of their worship. Some have pretended 
Lo give us an account of their names, though they were lecked up in 
the profoundest secrecy. {L.) In these Mysteries. women and 
children were initiated, Ter. Phorm, 1.i.15. They have lately 
been made the subject of an elaborate disquisition by the Rev, 

G, §. Faber, Vicar of Stockton upon Tees. A French writer like- 
wise, M. de Sainte-Croix, in his ‘ Mystéres du Paganisme,’ has 


treated the topic with great and profound detail. 
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it 3° for, amidst such abundance, they could not find 
a purchaser. Having, in the excursions of their 
cavalry, laid waste all the country as far as Themis- 
cyre and about the river Thermodon, they com- 
plained that Lucullus took all the towns by capitula- 
tion instead of storm, and gave not up a single one 
to the soldiers for plunder. ‘ Now,’ said they, 
“ you are leaving Amisus a rich and flourishing city, 
'“ which might be easily taken, if you would assault 
“ it vigorously ; and drag us after Mithridates, into 
“ the wastes of Tibarene and Chaldza ”.”’ 

Lucullus however, not imagining that they would 
break out into that rage which subsequently made 
it’s appearance, neglected their remonstrances. He 
Was more solicitous to excuse himself to those, who 
blamed his slow progress, and his losing time in re- 
ducing towns and villages of little consequence, 
While Mithridates was again gathering power. 

“S This is the very thing,” said he, ‘‘ that lam wish- 
ing and contriving in all my operations; that 
Mithridates may get strength, and collect an 
army respectable enough to make him stand an en- 
gagement, and not continue to fly before us. Do 
not you see, what vast and boundless deserts lic be- 
*© hind him? Is not Caucasus with all it’s immense 
train of mountains at hand, sufficient to hide him 
and numberless other kings beside, who may seek 
to avoid a batile? It is but a few days’ journey 
from the country of the Cabiri* into Armenia, 
where ‘ligranes ‘the king of kings’ 1s seated ; 
surrounded with that power which has wrested 


tc 
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23 The country of the ¢ Chalybes,’ for so the Chaldzi, &c. of Asia 
were denominated, from their being employed in the manufacture 
of iron and steel (Strabo x., Xenoph. Anab. iv.) is the place here 
alluded to: it lay immediately to the east of Tibarene. Amisus was 
situsted between the rivers Halys and Iris*. | 

*4 Hence it appears, as well as from a passage in Strabo, that 
there was a district on the borders of Phrygia, caded ‘ The country 
ofthe Cabiri.”, The worship of those gods indeed had prevailed in 
several parts of Asia, und they are supposed to have had homage 

paid to them at Rome under the title of Divi Potes, | 
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« Asia from the Parthians, which carriesGrecian colo- 
<* nies into Media, subdues Syria and Palestine, cuts 
* off the Seleucidz, and leads their wives and 
‘* daughters into captivity. This prince is nearly. 
*« allied to Mithridates; he is his son-in-law. Do 
“ you think he will disregard bim, when he comes 
“ as a suppliant, and not take up arms in his cause? 
“ Why will you therefore be in such haste to drive 
* Mithridates out of his dominions, and risk bring- 
« ing Tigranes upon us, who has long been seeking a 
<< pretence for it? And surely he cannot find a more 
“ specious one, than that of succouring a father-in- 
“ Taw, and aking reduced to such extreme necessity. 
* What need is there then for us to push this affair, 
« and to teach Mithridates (what he may not other- 
<* wisc know) who are the confederates he is to so- 
“ jicit against us; or to drive him, against his incli- 
“ nation and his notions of honour, into the arms 


of Tigranes? fs it not better to give him time tom 
make preparations, and regain strength in his own= 
territories; that we may have to encounter the= 
Colchians, Tibarenians, and Cappadocians, whom 
we have often beaten, rather than the unknowmm 
forces of the Medes and the Armenians ?”’ 

Agreeably to these sentiments, Lucullus spent ar 


tong time before Amisus, proceeding very slowly ir 
the siege. At the expiration of the winter, however, 


he left that charge to Murena, and marched against 
Mithridates, who was encamped on the plains of the 
Cabiri with a resolution to wait for the Romans 
there. His army consisted of forty thousand foot 
and four thousand horse, which he had lately col- 
lected ; and in these he placed the utmost cor 
' fidence. Nay, he passed the river Lycus, and gave 
the Romans the challenge to meet him in the field. 
{n consequence of this, the cavalry engaged, and the 
Romans were put to the rout. Pomponius, a mar 
' of some dignity, was wounded and taken. Though 
much indisposed with his wounds, he was brought 
before Mithridates, who asked him; ‘* Whether, if 
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“¢ his life were spared, he would become his friend ?”” 
** On condition that you will be reconciled to the 
<¢ Romans,’’ said he, “ I will: but if not, I must 
<< still remain your enemy.’ The king, struck with 
admiration of his patriotism, did him no injury. 

Lucullus was apprehensive of farther danger on 
the plain, on account of the enemy’s superiority in 
horse; and yet he was loth to proceed to the moun- 
tains, which were at a considerable distance, as well 
as woody and difficult of ascent. While he was in 
this perplexity, some Greeks * happened to be 
taken, who had hidden themselves in a cave. Of 
these the eldest, Artemidorus, undertook to conduct 
him to a post where he might encamp with the ut- 
most security, and where stood a castle which com- 
manded the plain of the Cabiri. Lucullus gave 
€redit to his report, and began his march in the 
night, after he had caused a number of fires to be 
lighted in his old camp. Having safely cleared the 
Narrow passes, he gained the heights; and in the 
Morning appeared above the enemy’s heads, in a 
Situation where he might fight with advantage when 
he chose it, and might not be compelled to it, ifhe - 
Preferred sitting still. a 
_ At present, neither Lucullus nor Mithridates was 
inclined to risk a battle ; but, some of the king’s 
Soldiers happening to pursue a deer, a party of 

omans went out to intercept them. This brought 
On a sharp skirmish, numbers continually. coming up 
©n each side. At length the king’s troops had the 
@ dvantage. 

The Romans, beholding from the camp the flight 
©f their fellow-soldiers, were greatly disturbed, and 
Kan to Lucullus to entreat him to lead them out, 
and give the signal for battle. But he, willing to | 
Show them of how much weight in all struggles the 

exigency of the danger and the sight of an able 


*5 Most probably some, who had been previously carried into 
Armenia by Tigranes.* 
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general are, ordered them to stand still; and de- 
scending into the plain himself, seized the foremost 
of the fugitives, and commanded them to face about. 
They obeyed ; and the rest rallying with them, they 
easily put the enemy to flight, and pursued them to 
their entrenchments. Lucullus, upon his return, in- 
flicted on the fugitives the usual punishment. He 
‘made them strip to their vests, take off their girdles, 
and then dig a trench twelve feet long, the rest of ~ 
the troops all the while standing and looking on. 

In the army of Mithridates there was a Dardarian_— 
grandee, named Olthacus. The Dardarians are one== 
of the barbarous tribes, who live near the lake= 
Meotis**. Olthacus wasa man fit for every warliike= 
attempt that required strength and courage, and ir 
counsel and contrivance inferior to none. Besidea= 
these accomplishments, he was affable and courteow ss 
in the commerce of the world. He was always inm - 
volved however in some dispute or jealousy with th e 
other great men of his country, who like himse iif 
aimed at the chief authority in it; and in order to 
secure the support of Mithridates, he undertook the 
daring enterprise of killing Lucullus. Mithridates 
commended his design, and, to afford him a pretence 
for his resentment, publicly gave him some affronts. 
Olthacus laid hold on it, and rode off to Lucullus, 
who received him with pleasure. For his reputation 
was well known in the camp; and the Roman 
general upon trial found his presence of mind and his 
address so extraordinary, that he took him to his 
table and his council-board. 

When the Dardarian thought he had found his op- 
portunity, he ordered his servants to have his horse 
ready without the camp. It was now mid-day, and 
the soldiers were sitting in the sun, or otherwise re 
posing themselves, when he went to the general’: 
pavilion ; expecting, that none would pretend # 
bbstruct the entrance of a man who was intimat 


76 Hod. the Sea of Asoph. 
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th Lucullus, and who said he had business of im- 
rtance tocommunicate. And he would certainly 
ve been admitted, had not sleep, which has been 
eruin of many other generals, proved Lucullus’ 
otection. But Menedemus, one of his chamber- 
ins, then in waiting, told Olthacus, “ ‘This was not 
a proper time to see his master, who after long 
watching and fatigue was now enjoying a little 
rest.” Olthacus however, not taking this denial, 
plied; “* I must enter, whether you will or not, 
for I have important and necessary business to lay 
before him.”” Upon which Menedemus, incensed 
this insolence, answered, ‘ Nothing is more neces- 
sary than the preservation of Lucullus ;”? and 
ust him back with both hands. Olthacus, fear- 
ig his design was discovered, withdrew privately 
om the camp, took horse, and returned to Mithri- 
ates without having effected any thing. Thus the 
risis in other matters, as well as in medicine, cither 
wes or destroys. 

After this, Sornatius was sent with ten cohorts to 
scort a convoy. Mithridates detached against him 
ne of his officers, named Menander. An engage- 
lent ensued, and the barbarians were routed witlr 
onsiderable loss. At another time Lucullus des- 
atched Adrianus, witha considerable corps, to protect 
le party employed in collecting provisions and sup- 
lying his camp. Mithridates did not let him pass 
Mnoticed, but sent Menemachus and Myron against 
tem, with a strong body of cavalry and another of 
fantry. All these combatants, except two, the 
omans put to the sword. Mithridatcs dissembled 
8 loss, pretending that it was small, and entirely 
wing to the misconduct of the commanding officers. 
ut when Adrianus passed by his camp in great 
Imp, with many waggons loaded with provisions 
id rich spoils in his train, the king’s spirits began 
> droop, and the most distressing terror fell upon. 
is army. They determined, therefore, to quit 
iat post. | 
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Accordingly, the nobility about ges 
to send off baggage with all the privacy thems 
could, but they would not suffer others to do the 
same. The soldiers, finding themselves jostled ane 
thrust back in the gate-ways, were so much proyo 
ed that they turned upon them, fell to 
the age, and killed several of them, 1 
one of the generals, lost his life for nothing bt 
purple robe which he wore. Hermeus, a pri 
was trodden under foot at the gate. | Mithridats 
himself, without any attendant or groom to assist 
him, got out of the camp amidst the crowd. Of all 
his royal stud, there was not a single horse left him; 
but at last Ptolemy the cunuch, seeing him carried 
along with the torrent, and happening to be om 
horseback, dismounted and gave him his, . The Ro- 
mans pressed hard upon him, and indeed came up 
time enough to have taken him. He was, im fact, 
almost absolutely in their hands; but in their covet- 
ousness, and military fondness for trifles, he found 
his safety. The prey, which had been pursued 
through numberless conflicts and dangers, escaped; 
and the victorious Lucullus was robbed of the 
reward of his toils. ‘The horse which the king rode, 
was nearly overtaken; when a mule loaded with 
gold, either by accident or by the king’s contrivances 
came between him and his pursuers, The 
immediately began to rifle the load, and qu 
about the contents, which gave Mithridates time to 

et off. Nor was this the only disadvantage, which 
ie experienced from their avarice, s 
tus the king’s secretary was taken, and the Roman 
general had ordered him to be brought before him; 
but those who had the charge of it, perceiving he 
had five hundred crowns in his girdle, di 
him”. Yet to such men as these, he gave up the 
plunder of the enemy’s camp. ae 

47 Thus depriving Tucullus of all the intelligence, which | 
might have derived from the papers and communications of 
an important captive.* =" 
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After this, he took Cabira, and many other places 
of strength, in which he found much treasure. He 
likewise found in their prisons many Greeks, and 
several of the king’s own relations confined ;. and, - 
as they had long considered themselves in the most 
desperate circumstances, the liberty which they now 
gained through Lucullus appeared to them not so 
much a deliverance, as a resurrection and a new life. 
One of the king’s sisters named Nyssa, happily for 
her, was of the number. The other sisters and wives 
pf Mithridates, who seemed placed more remote 
from danger and disturbance at Phernacia, all mise- 
rably perished : for he despatched the eunuch Bac- 
chides thither, with orders to sec them put to death. 

Among the rest were two of his sisters, Roxana 
and Statira, who were about the age of forty, and 
still virgins; and two of his wives, both Lonians, 
Berenice of Chios and Monime of Miletus. The lat- 
ter was much celebrated among the Greeks. Thongh 
the king had tried every expedient to bring her to 
listen to a lawless passion, and made her a present 
of fifteen thousand crowns at one time, she rejected 
all his solicitations till he agreed to marry her, sent 
her a diadem, and declared her his queen. Before 
the last. sad message, she had passed her time very 
unhappily, and looked with grief upon that beauty, 
which instead of a husband had procured her a 
despot, and instead of the domestic comforts of 
marriage a guard of barbarians. Banished far from | 
Greece, she had lost the real blessings of life, and 
where she hoped for happiness, had found nothing 
but a dream. 

When Bacchides came, and informed those prin- 
cesses that they must die, but that they were at liberty 
to choose the death most' easy and agreeable to 
them; Monime snatched the diadem from her head, 
and applied it to her neck, that it might execute 
the fatal office. But it broke; and the princess 
exclaimed, ‘*O cursed band! wouldest thou not, at 
“least, serve me upon this occasion?’ Then spit- 
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two. hundred drachmas, and sent them back into 
their own country. Tyrannio™, the grammarian, 
was of the number. Murena begged him of. Lucul- 
lus, and. afterward enfranchised him; in which-he | 
acted ungenerously by the present of his superior 
officer... Lucullus would not have been willing, that 
a.man.so honoured for his learning should be first 
considered.as a slave, and then set free. For the 
real liberty to which. he was born must be taken 
away, before he could have this seeming freedom. 
But this was not the only instance,1n which Murena 
acted with less generosity than became an officer of 
his distinction. | | 

Lucullus then turned: toward the cities of Asia; 
that he might bestow the time, which was not em- 
ployed in war, on the promotion of'law and justice. 
These had Jong lost their, influence in that province, 
which was overwhelmed with unspeakable misfor- 
tunes. It was desolated and enslaved by the farmers 
of the revenue, and ,by usurers. The poor inhabi- 
tants were forced to sell the most beautiful of their 
sons and daughters, the ornaments and offerings. in 
their temples, their paintings, and the statues of their. 
gods. ‘Their last resource was, to serve their cre- 
ditors as slaves. Their sufferings, prior to. this, ‘had 
been ‘still more cruel. and insupportable ;_ prisons, 
racks, tortures, exposures to. the burning sun in ‘sum- 
mer, and in winter to extreme cold amidst ice or 
mire: insomuch that. servitude seemed a happy: deli- 
-verance, and a scene of peace. Lucullus, finding 
the cities in such dreadful distress, soon rescued the 
oppressed from all their burthens. | 

In the first place; he ordered the creditors not to. 
take above one per cent. for a month’s: interest *: 
he next abolished all’ interest, which exceeded the 
‘principal: the third and most important regulation 
was, that the creditor should not seize more than 4 

29 See the Life of Sylla, p. 267, not. (37).* 

5° This was the legal interest among the Romans; whence Wé . 
may learn the comparative scarcity of money. in those times. 
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fourth part cf the debtor’s income. And, if any 
one acded the interest to his capital, he was to lose 
all. By these means withia less than four years all 
the debts were paid, and the estates restored free to 
their proprietors. The public fine, which Sylla had 
Jaid upon Asia, was twenty thousand talents. This 
had been twice paid; and yet the merciless collect- 
ors, by usurious claims, had now made it amount to 
a hundred and twenty thousand talents. 

_ These men, pretending that they had been un- 
justly treated, raised a clamour in Rome against 
Lucullus, and hired a number of popular orators to 
speak against him. They had indeed a considerable 
interest, because many persons who possessed a 
share in the administration were their debtors. Lu- 
cullus, on the other haad, was not only beloved by 
the nations which had experienced his good offices, 
but the hearts of the other provinces also were his, 
and they longed fora governor who had rendered 
such numbers happy. 

Appius Clodius, who had been sent embassador 
to Tigranes by Lucullus, and who was his wife’s 
brother, at first fell under the direction of guides 
who were subjects to Mithridates. These men made 
him take an unnecessary circuit of many days’ jour- 
ney in the Upper Countries; but at last an enfran- 
chised servant of his, a Syrian by nation, discovered 
to him the imposition, and showed him the right 
road, He then bade adieu to his barbarian guides, 
zand in a few days passed the Euphrates, and reached 
Antioch of Daphne”. 

There he had orders to wait for Tigranes, who 
~was at that time employed in reducing some cities 
of Phoenicia? and he found means to bring over to 

3* Among several cities of that name, this was the principal. It 
wvas called by way of distinction, ‘The Antioch otf Daphne.’. 

aphne was a beautiful village, about forty furlongs from it, ‘conse- 
<rated to the nymph of that name, and adorned with groves of a 
large extent (several of them probably of laurel) in the midst -of 


‘which stood the temple of Apollo and Djana. The grove and 
Xemple were a sanctuary. 
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the Roman interest many princes, who had submitted 

to the Armenian out of pure necessity. Among these 
was Zarbienus, king of Gordyene. A number of the 
cities likewise, which Tigranes had conquered, private- 

ly sent deputies to Clodius ; and received from him in 
return, a promise of all the succour which Lucullus 
could give, coupled with a request that they would 
make no immediate resistance. ‘Fhe Armenian go- 
vernment was, indeed, an insupportable burthen to 
the Greeks. The king’s pride in particular, through 

2 rong course of prosperity, had become so enor- 
mously arrogant, that he thought whatever was great 
and admirable in the eyes of the world was not only 
subject to his power, but even made for his use. 
For, though his prospects at first were but small and — 
contemptible, he had subdued many nations, and 
humbled the Parthian power more than any prince 
before him. He had colonised Mesopotamia with 
Greeks, whom he draughted in great numbers out 

of Cilicia and Cappadocia. He had drawn the 
Scenite® Arabians from their wandering way of life, 
and placed them nearer to Armenia, that he might—. 
avail himself of their mercantile abilities. He ha&— 
many kings at his court in the capacity of servants, anda 
four * in particular as mace-bearers or footmen, wham 
whenever he rode. on horseback ran before him inmmm 
short jackets, and when he sat to give audience—— 
stood by with their hands clasped together; whicl—7> 
last circumstance seems a mark of the lowest slavery——> 
a token that they had not only resigned their liberty——> 
but that they had likewise surrendered to their mas——=- 
ter their body itself rather to suffer than to act. 7 


—————a 


Appius, not in the least disconcerted by all thi —a 


3* So called, probably, from their living in tents. 

33 Hume, upon the authority of W. Malmesb. and Hovedemm 1, 
informs us of an English prince (Edgar), who ‘ obliged twice tha —at 
number of tributary princes to row him in a barge upon the. Deemer.’ 
But kings were then as numerous in this- island, as the havelote=ly 
become in the west of Germany, where the name of “king-make-  r’ 
has been won from our English Warwick by a wholesale manu ¥- 
facturer of the article. (1806.}* 
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«© What would you, Metrodorus, advise me to do in 
“this case??? Whether it were that he had. the 
interest of Tigranes in view, or wished to see Mithri- 
dates absolutely ruined, he replied, “* As an embas- 
“‘ sador, I should exhort you to comply; but, as 
*¢ your counsellor, to refuse.’’ ‘Tigranes disclosed 
this to Mithridates, not imagining that he would 
resent it in the savage manner he did. Metrodorus, 
however, was immediately put to death; and Ti- 
granes greatly repented the step which he had taken, 
though he had not been absolutely the cause of that 
event, but only added stings to the hatred which 
Mithridates had. long entertained against his minister. 
This appeared, when his private memorandums were 
seized, in which Metrodorus ‘was found among those 
marked out for the ax. ‘Tigranes buried him ho- 
nourably, and though he had in his life-time betrayed 
him, spared no expense in his funeral. 

Amphicrates the orator likewise, if we may be al— 
lowed to record his name for the sake of Athens, died_—_— 
at that court. He is said to have been banished from=sm 
his country, and to have retired to Seleucia upon the== 
Tigris, where the inhabitants desiréd him to open am 
school of rhetoric ; but he answered in the most con—— 
temptuous manner, and with all the vanity ofa sophist— -, 
“* that a plate could not contain a dolphin.” Thence= 
he went to the court of Cleopatra, the‘daughter o— <f 
Mithridates and wife of Tigranes, where he soon ren- _a- 
dered himself so obnoxious, that he was forbidder>amm 
all intercourse with the Greeks, upon which he» e 
starved himself to death. Cleopatra bestowed upome n 
him likewise a magnificent funeral, and his tomb samcis 
near a place called Sapha. | | 

Lucullus, having established peace.and good lavuwas=vs 
in Asia, did not neglect what might be conduci=—s#e 
to elegance and pleasure; but during his stay ==—=at 
Ephesus: entertained the Grecian cities with show—=s, 
triumphal feasts, and trials of skill between wrestle—rs 
and gladiators. The cities in return instituted a feam—st 
to his honour, called ‘ Lucullia;’ and the real afie= c- 
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on which inspired them with the thought, was more 
yreeable than the honour itself. 

When Appius was returned, and had acquainted 
im that it was necessary to go to war with Tigranes, 
e went back to Pontus, and placed himself at the 
ead of his troops. Ilis first operation was to lay 
ege to Sinope, or rather to a corps of Cilicians of 
te king’s party, who had thrown themselves into 
tat town. These, upon the approach of Lucullus, 
ut a great number of the inhabitants to the sword, 
ad after setting fire to the city, endeavoured to es- 
ape in the night. But Lucullus, discovering their 
itention, entered the town; and having killed eight 
rousand of them who were left behind, restored to 
re old inhabitants their effects, and strenuously ex- 
rted himself in saving the town from the flames. 
[is particular inducement was the following dream: 
. person appeared in his sleep to stand by him, and 
ay, “ Go forward, Lucullus ; for Autolycus is coming 

to meet you.” When he awaked, he could form 
© conjecture about the signification of the dream. 
Le took the city however the same day, and in pur- 
uing the Cilicians to their ships saw a statue lying 
n the shore, which they had not been able to get 
n board. This was one of the master-picces of 
thenis ; and he learned that it was the statue of Au- 
cus, the founder of Sinope *. Autolycus is said 
> have been the son of Deimachus, and one of those 
‘hessalians who assisted Hercules in the war against 
re Amazons. In his voyage back, along with De- 
oleon and Phlogius, his ship struck on a rock of the 
hersonese called Pedalion, and foundered. He and 
8 friends however saved their lives and arms, and 


34 This Autolycus is likewise mentioned, with some of these cir- 
Mstances, by Strabo (xii.) as having been probably one of the 
"gonauts, and established himself at Sinope, a city of Paphlagonia 
\ the Euxine near the mouth of the Halys, on his return. Upon 
Ween he received divine honours, and had an oracle at that 
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went to Sinope, which they took from the Syrians; 
so called (we are told) as being the descendents of 
Syrus, the son of Apollo and Sinope the daughter of 

sopus. When Lucullus heard this, he recollected 
the observation of Sylla in his commentaries, ‘ That 
nothing more deserves our belief and attention, than 
what is signified to us in dreams.” 

After intelligence was brought that Mithridates 
and Tigranes were on the point of entering Lycaonia 
and Cilicia with their whole forces, in order to seize 
Asia before him, he could not help thinkigg it strange 
that the Armenian had not made use of Mithridates 
when in his glory, and joined the armies of Pontus 
while they were in their full strength, but suffered 
them to be broken and destroyed; and now at last 
with cold hopes of success began the war, or rather 
threw himself down headlong with those, who could 
stand nolonger. Amidst these transactions Machares 
the son of Mithridates, who was master of the Bos- 
porus, sent Lucullus a coronet of gold ofa thousand. 
crowns’ value, and begged to be numbered among 
the friends and allies of Rome. 

Lucullus, concluding that the first war was 
finished, left Sornatius with a corps of six thousand 
men to settle the affairs of that province ; and, with 
twelve thousand foot and less than three thousand 
horse, marched to begin another. It seemed amazing 
and irrational temerity to go with a mere handful of 
men against so many warlike nations, sq many my- 
riads of cavalry, and such a vast country, intersected 
with deep rivers and barricaded with mountains eter- 
nally covered with snow. His soldiers of course, who 
were not otherwise under the best discipline, followed 
him with great reluctance and were ready to mutiny. 
On the other hand, the popular orators clamonred 
against him in Rome, representing that he com- 
menced war after war; not that the public utility | 
required it, but that he might always retain the 
command and continue in arms, accumulating riches 
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‘the risk of the commonwealth. These at last sue- 
ved) in their design [which was, to get him re- 
led }. 

He reached the Euphrates, however, by long 
arches; and finding it swoln and muddied by the 
te rains, he was appreheusive he should have much 
lay and difficulty in collecting boats, and making 
bridge ofthem. But in the evening the flood began 
» subside, and Iessened in such a manner im the 
ight, that next morning the river appeared consi- 
ably within it’s chaunel. ‘The people of the coun- 
y observing little islands in it’s bed, which had 
idom been visible, and the stream breaking gently 
out them, considgred Lucullus as something more 
an mortal. For they saw the great river put ona 
id and obliging air to him, and afford him a quick 
id easy passage. 

He availed himself of the opportunity, and passed 
with his army. Immediately afterward, an auspt- 
ous omen appeared. A number of heifers sacred to 
ie Persian Diana, the goddess whom the inhabitants 
' those parts particularly worship, were pasturing on 
1e‘other side. ‘Lhese heifers are used only in the 
ay of sacrifice ; at other times they ranged at large, 
iarked with the figure of a torch *- as a token of their 
csignation ; and it was diflicult to take them, when 
ley were wanted. But now the army had no sooner 
tossed the river, than one of them went and stood 
y a rock deemed sacred to the goddess, and hanging 
own her head in the manner of those which are 
Jund, offered herself to Lucullus as a victim. He 
Crificed also a bull to the Euphrates, on account of 
S safe passage. 

There he rested that whole day, to refresh his army. 
Ye next he marched forward through Sophene, 


35 As emblematical of Diana, the torch of the night. The cus- 
m of marking aninals with an iron is very ancient, being alluded 
‘in Anacreon. Herds, of the kind here spoken of, were common 
'the Pagan world: such were ‘the oxen of the sun,’ mentioned 


ithe Odyssey, &c.* 


‘formed, they might be thrown 

3 therefore set about.eni 

mean time despateh: 

poses hundred horse and not n 
sare the light and the 

cease when he “in be should be i 


amuse them, till he should be i 
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Sextilius was anxious to obey his ordcrs, but 
Mithrobarzanes came upon him so boldly, that he 
was forced to fight. Mithrobarzanes behaved with 
great bravery, but he fell in the action; upon which 
his troops took to flight, and were most of them cut 
in pieces. 

fter this Tigranes left Tigranocerta, the great 
city which he had built, and retired to mount Taurus, 
where he intended to collect all his forces. But Lu- 
cullus, not giving him much time for preparation, 
sent Murena to harass and cut off the partics on one 
side, as fast as they came up; and on the other side, 
Sextilius advanced against a large corps of Arabians, 
which was going to join the king. ‘Thesc he attacked 
as they were encamping, and killed the greatest part 
of them. Murena following the steps of ‘Tigranes, 
seized an opportunity of falling upon him, as he was 
leading a large army along a rugged and narrow defile. 
The king himself fled, abandoning the whole of his 
baggage. Many of the Armenians were put to the 
sword, and still more made prisoners. 

Lucullus after this success marched against Tigra- 
nocerta, and invested it with his army. There were 
in that city many Greeks, who had been transplanted 
out of Cilicia, and many barbarians whose fortune 
had been no better than that of the Greeks; Adia- 
benians, Assyrians, Gordyenians, and Cappadocians, 
whose cities Tigranes had demolished, and removing 
the inhabitants, compelled them to settle in that 
which he had built. The placc was full of treasure, 
and rich ornaments; every private person as well as 
grandee, in ordcr to make their court to the king, 
Striving which should contribute most to it’s improve- 
ment and decoration. lor this reason, Lucullus car- 
tied on the siege with great vigour; thinking that 
‘Tigranes would, contrary to his better judgment, be 
provoked to give him battle. And he was not mis- 
taken. Mithridates, by messengers and letters, . 
strongly dissuaded the king from hazarding a battle, 
ind advised him only to cut off the Roman convoys 
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housand pioneers and other labourers to make roads, 
repare bridges, cleanse the courses of rivers, provide 
yvood, and answer all the other occasions of the army. 
‘hese were drawn up behind, to give it a more for- 
lidable appearance of strength and numbers. 

When he had passed mount Taurus, and spread 
is troops upon the plain, he could see the Roman 
rmy besieging Tigranocerta. The mixed multitude 
F barbarians in the city likewise saw him, and in a 
lenacing manner pointed to their king’s armies from 
he walls. 

Lucullus, before the battle, held a council of war. 
ome ac vised him to quit the siege, and mect ‘Tigranes 
vith all his forces; others were of opinion, that he 
hould continue the siege, and not Jeave so many 
memies behind him. He told them, that ** Neither 
* separately gave good counsel, but both together 
© did.” e therefore divided his forces, and left 
Murena before the place with six thousand men; 
while he with the rest of the infantry, consisting of 
‘wenty-four cohorts which contained not more than 
en thousand combatants, the whole of his cavalry, 
ind about a thousand slingers and archers, marched 
iwainst. Tigranes. 

He encamped on a large plain with a river before 
um ; where his army appeared so very inconsiderable, 
8 to afford much matter of mirth to the royal flatter- 
ts, Some ridiculed it’s diminutive appearance; 
thers, by way of jest, cast lots for the spoil*’: and 
here was not one of the generals and princes, who 
id not express his desire to be employed exclusively 
pon that service, while Tigranes should only sit still 
ad look on. The king likewise, thinking it neces- 
iry to show himself facetious and sarcastic upon the 
ccasion, made use of the celebrated expression, 

That if they came as embassadors, there were too 


37 So the grandees of France are said to have done, previously to 
ie fatal battle of Agincourt.—‘ Who will go to hazard with me 
r twenty English prisoners?’ (Shaksp. Hen. V. iii. 7.)* 
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_ Having thus spoken, and exhorted his men to’ 
sxert themselves, lhe advanced at their head against 
he enemy. He was armed with a breast-plate of 
teel formed in scales, which cast a surprising: lustre; 
ad-the robe which he wore over it, was adorned 
nth fringe. He immediately drew his sword, to show 
is troops the necessity of coming hand to hand with 
n adversary accustomed to fight at a distance, and 
y.the vigour of their charge of not leaving them 
oom to exercise their missive weapons. Observing 
hat the enemy’s heavy armed cavalry, upon which 
hey placed their chief dependence,’ was covered by 
thill.which was plain and even at the top, and which 
vith an acclivity of only four furlongs was not very 
lificult to ascend, he despatched his Thracian and 
Gaulisl:-horse with orders to take them in flank, and 
to strike at nothing but the shafts of their pikes. 
Their whole strength, indeed, consists in the pike ; 
and they-have no other weapon, either offensive or 
lefensive, which they can use, on account of the 
aeavy and unpliable armour in which they are as it 
were immured. 

Meanwhile, he began to climb the hill with two 
?ompanies of infantry; and the soldiers followed 
im with great readiness, when they saw him, en- 
Sumbered as he was with his armour, the first to 
abour on foot up the ascent. After he had reached 
he summit, he placed himself on the most conspi- 
‘uous part of it, and cried out, “ The victory is ours, 
‘my fellow-soldiers, the victory is ours!’ At the 
ime time he advanced against the hcavy-armed 
avalry, and ordered his men not to make any use of 
ieir javelins, but to come to close action, and to 
im: their blows at their enemies’ legs and thighs, in 
hich parts alone they were unarmed. ‘There was 
0 need; however, to carry this into execution. For, 
istead of standing to receive the Romans, they sct 
pacry of fear, and most deSpicably fled without 
aving..struck a stroke. In their flight they and 
leir horses, heavy with armour, ran back upon their ° 
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by a slow process. He ruined Mithridates, when in 
the height of his power, by protraction and delay, 
and ‘Tigranes by celerity. Among all the generals 
indeed in the world, there have been few instances 
of any one’s av ailing himselt of delay tor execution, 
or of expedition for security. 

Hence it was, that Mithridates made no haste to 
come to action, or to join ‘Ligranes; imagining, that 
Lucullus would proceed with his usual slowness and 
circumspection. But when he met afew Armenians 
on the road, with the utmost marks of consternation 
upon them, he formed some conjecture of what had 
zhappened ; and many more frequently coming up 
naked and wounded, he was too well assured of the 
joss, and inquired for ‘Tigranes. But though. he 
found him in the most destitute and deplorable con- 
dition, he did not offer him the Icast insult. Instead 
of that, he dismounted and bewailed with him their 
common. misfortunes, gave him his own royal equi- 

page, and held up to him a prospect of better success. 
[hey immediately began to Icvy fresh forces. 

In Tigranocerta the Greeks ‘had mutinied against 
the barbarians, and wished to deliver the city to 
Lucullus. Accordingly, he assaulted and took it. 
After he had secured the royal treasures, he resigned 
the plunder of the town to his soldiers; and they 
found there, beside other rich booty, eight thousand 
talents m coined money. In addition to this, he dis- 
tributed to each man from the spoils eight hundred 
drachmas. And learning, that there were found in 
the town a number of the artists requisite in thea- 
trical amusements, whom Tigranes had collected 
from all parts for opening the theatre he had built, 
he made use of them in the games and other public 
diversions exhibited in honour of his victory. 

The Grecks he sent back to their own countries, 
and furnished them with necessaries for that purpose. 
He likewise permitted the barbarians, who had been 
compellcd to settle there, to return to their respect- 
ive abodes. Thus it happened that, by the disper- 
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sion of the people of one city, many cities recevere@ae 
their firme niihabitente fon which reason, Luculltsss. 
was reverenced by them asa patron andfomnder. H<~ 
succeeded, also, in his Ne emp re to 
his merit; being more desirous praise of justice 
and humanity, than of that which arises from 
achievements. For in those the claims a great 
part, and fortune a still greater ; the other 
are proofs of a gentle disposition and well-discipline® 
mind, and by them Lucullus brought the barbarians 
to submit without the sword. e kings of the 
Arabs came over to him, and put their possessions 
in his power: the whole nation of Sophene followed in 
their example; and the Gordyenians were even de— 
sirous to quit their habitations, and follow him withems "| 
their wives and children. ‘The cause was as follows:—— 

Zaxbienus, king of Gordyene, unable (as it b= 
been stated) to support the tyranny of Tigranes, ap——* 
plied privately through Appius to Lueullus, and deo==- 
sired to be,admitted as an This i 


being discovered, he was d ses to death with his’ 

and children, before the Romans entered Armenias=m 
Lucullus, however, did not forget it; but as hawae 
passed’ through Gordyene, he took care that Zar— 
bienus should have a magnificent funeral, and adorm— 
ed the pile with gold stuffs and royal 

amon; am of Tigranes.. The Roman 
himself set to it, and together with the 

and relations of the deceased offered the accustom- 
ed libations, declaring him his own friend and an 
ally of the Roman people. He caused a monument, 
likewise, to be erected at a considerable | 

his memory: for there was found in the royal trea- 
et a great quantity of gold and silver, beside three 
millions of measures of wheat laid up in his store 
houses. ‘This was a sufficient provision for the so- 
diers; and Lucullus was much admired for mak 
the war maintain itself", and carrying it on 


* This art, if-entitled to admiration, has been much more #- 
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out taking a singic drachima out of the public trea- 
sury. 

About this time, there came an embassy from the 
king of Parthia, to solicit his friendship and ailiance. 
Lucullus received the proposal with plea-ure, and 
sent embassadors in his turn; who while they were 
at that priuce’s court, discovered that he was yet 
unresolved what part to act, and that he was private- 
ly treating with ‘Tigranes for Mesopotamia, a. a re- 
ward for the succours with which he should supply 
him. As soon as Lucullus learned this, he deter- 
mined to Jet Tigranes and Mithridates alone, as ad- 
yersaries already exhausted, and to try his strength 
with the Parthian by entering his territories. He 
thought it would be glorious, if by one vigorous effort 
like an able wrestler he should throw three princes 
successively, and victoriously traverse the dominions 
©f three of the most powerful kings under the sun 
Without a single fall. 

For this reason he sent orders to Sornatius and his 
Other officers in Pontus to bring their forces to him, 
4s he intended to begin his march for Parthia from 
Gdordyene. These officers had already perceived 
their soldiers to be refractory and obstinate, but now 
they found them absolutely mutinous, and incapable 
©f being wrought upon by any method of persuasion 
@r of force. On the contrary, they loudly declared. 
they would not even stay there, but would go and 
leave Pontus itself unguarded. When an account. 
©f this behaviour was brought te Lucullus, it cor- 
rupted the troops he had with him: and they were 
most ready to receive the impression, loaded as they 
were with wealth, enervated with luxury, and paat- 
- ing after repose. Upon hearing therefore of the. 
bold terms, in which the others had expressed them- 
selves, they said thcy had acted like men, and set 
an example worthy of imitation: “* And surely,’’ 
continucd they, “ our services entitle us to a dis- 
mnirably managed of late years by the modern over-runner of Eur. 
cope. (1806. ) * 
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Hore that prince’s name, and was declared the me- 
tropolis of Armenia. 

When Lucullus advanced to lay siege to this place, 
the patienee of ‘Tigranes failed him. He marched 
in quest of the Romans, and the fourth day encamp- 
ed over-against them, being separated from ther 
only by the river Arsanias, which they must neces- 
sarily cross in their march to Artaxata. Warcullus 
having sacrificed to the gods, in full persuasion that 
the victory was his own, passed. over in order of 
battle with twelve cohorts in front. The rest were 
placed in the rear, to prevent their being surround- 
ed by the enemy. For their motions were watched 
by alarge and select body of cavalry, covered by 
some flying squadrons of Mardian archers and Ibe- 
rian spearmen, in whose courage and skill, more 
than that of all his other foreign troops, Tigranes 
placed the highest confidence. ‘Their behaviour, 
however, did not distinguish them. ‘They exchang- 
ed a few blows with the Roman horse, and then, 
without waiting the charge of the infantry, dispersed 
themselves in flight, and drew off the Romar cavalry 
to the pursuit. : 

Tigranes now, seeing his advantage, advanced 
with his cavalry. Lucullus was a little intimidated 
by their numbers, and the splendour of their appear- 
ance. He therefore recalled his own horse; and in 
the mean time was the foremost to advance against 
the nobility “, who with the flower of the army were 
about the king’s person. But they fled at the sight 
of him, without having struck a blow. Of the three 
kings engaged in the aetion, the flight of Mithridates 
seems to have been the most disgraceful, tor he did 
not stand the very shouts of the Romans. The pur- 

4 In the original, it is Zezpaxmesc, by which (though some would 
read Arpexaryess, and some AdiaSwes) in all probability is meant the 
king’s body-guard, consisting chiefly of the nobility. According to 
Livy, no tewer than sixty of Tigranes’ friends and great officers 
walked in the procession of Lucullus’ triumph. Nor is it wonder- 


ful, that he had a guard of his own nobility, when he had princes 
for his menial servants. ss 
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brother to’ had the nel Se sapranreet . 
on account mie eines but the real commander 
there was Callimachus, who item Locals mach 
ps a aa had already given Lucullus so 

trouble at A 

Lucullus, ving invested the place, evalled bine 
self’ of all the arts used in a siege, and pressed it 
with so much yigour, that he carried it sword in 
hand. peeeaseeslecel Liman andes ivanee 


ment for having set fire to the cit and 
thus: Raptr Aim of the honour a ptm his cle- 
mency to the Greeks. 
_ Hitherto, one might say, fortune had followed 
Lucullus, and fought for him. But from this time 
the gale of her favour fell; he could do nothing 
without infinite difficulty, and struck upon every 
rock in his way. He behaved indeed with all the 
valour and persevering spirit of a good ral, but 


Siyonts” ro part of i misfortunes, 
he might blame himself; because, in the 
' first place, he would never study to ry the | ‘ied 
mon soldiers, but looked upon over? Snes 
with their inclinations as the source of his pitend 
and the destruction of his authority. What was of 
still more consequence, he could not behave in an 
easy affable manner to those, who were upon a foot- 
wwith him in point of rank and birth, but treat- 
hea with haughtiness, and cousidered himself 
as greatly their superior. These blemishes Lucullus, 


Se resembled the Antioch of Daphne, mentioned 
‘31. 
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deserved; for he was ambitious of the highest station, 
and on account of his disorderly life many were put 
above him. Finding this, he intrigued with the 
Fimbrian troops; and endeavoured to set them 
against Lucullus by flattering speeches and insinua- 
tions, to which they were neither unaccustomed, nor 
unwilling to attend. Jor these were the men, whom 
Fimbria had formerly persuaded to kill the consul 
Flaccus, and to appoint himself their general in his 
stead. Still retaining their old principles, they re- 
ceived Clodius with pleasure, and called him ‘ the , 
Soldiers’ Friend.’ He did indeed pretend to be- 
concerned at their sufferings, and used to say. 
“* Shall there no period be put to our wars and toils! 
“* Shall we go on fighting one nation after another, 
“© and wear out our whole lives in wandering over 
“the world? And what is the reward of so many 
“ Jaborious expeditions ? What, but to guard Lu- 
“* cullus’ waggons and camels, loaded with cups of 
“* gold and precious stones? Whereas Pompey’s 
“* soldiers, already discharged, sit down with their 
** wives and children upon fertile estates and in plea- 
“© sant towns; not for having driven Mithridates and 
“* Tigranes into inaccessible deserts, and destroyed 
“* the royal cities in Asia, but for having fought with 
“* fugitives in Spain and slaves in Italy. If we must 
“© for ever have our swords in our hands, let us re- 
“* serve all our hearts, and what remains of our 
-* limbs, for a general who thinks the wealth of his 
* men his greatest ornament.” 
These complaints against Lucullus corrupted his 
Soldiers to such a degree, that they would not follow 
11m either against Tigranes or Mithridates, who from 
rmenia had: thrown himself into Pontus, and was 
Jeginning to recover his authority there. They 
Pretended that it was impracticable to march in the 
Winter, and therefore loitered in Gordyene, expect- 
imag Pompey or some other general would be sent as 
Successor to Lucullus. But when intelligence was 
Drought that Mithridates had defeated Fabius, and 
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was marching against Sornatius and. Tr 
were ashamed of their inaction, and aa 
he might lead them wherever he pleased. 

'Triarius being informed of the approach. ofa 
cullus a anne be pe a to seize the 
victory whic hought. ectly secure; ‘in con- 
sequence of which, he hazarded and ond 
battle. It is said that above seven t 
were killed, among whom were a hundred 
conturions and twenty-four tribunes. Mithridatee 
likewise took their camp. Lucullus, fortunately. for 
‘Triarius, arrived a few days afterward, and conceal- 
ed him from the soldiers; who were anxious to wreak 
their vengeance upon him. 

As Mithridates now avoided an action, co 
to wait for Tigranes who was coming 
army, Lucullus in order to Tevet th jy 
determined to go once more in quest of 
But while he was upon his march, the ahem 
mutinied and deserted his standard, alleging that 
they were discharged by an express decree, and no 
Jonger obliged to serve under Lucullus, when those 
provinces were consigned to another. Lucullus, 
upon this occasion, submitted to many things be- 
neath his dignity. He applied to the private men 
‘one by one, going round to their tents os ay 
plicating aspect, and with tears in his eyes5. 
condescended to take some of them tiie! 

‘But they. rejected all his advances; and,. 

down ‘their empty purses before him, bade = go 
alone and fight the enemy, since he alone knew how 
to make his advantage of it. 

As the other soldiers however interposed, “the 
Fimbrians were prevailed upon to stay the 
summer, on condition that, if no: 
time faced them in the field, they chould beat 
to retire. Lucullus was obliged either to pe a 
proposal, or to abandon the one 
an easy prey to the barbarians. cept beg Se 
together, therefore, rae pee to 
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act of authority over them, or to lead them out 
to +; thinking it all he could ex that they 
oom upon the spot, and Sbhged inactively 
ok on, while Tigranes was ravaging Cappadocia, 
and Mithridates was again growing strong and inso- 
a Sana he had acquainted the senate by letter, 
prince was completely subdued, and depu- 
ties were come to settle the affairs of Pontus, as a 
Sorat reduced. These deputies, upon 
r arrival, found that he was not even master of 
himself, but exposed to every instance of insult and 
contempt from his own soldiers. Nay, with such 
wanton mockery was he treated by them, that at 
ration of the summer they armed and chal- 
Tenged the enemy, who were now retired into quar- 
ters. They shouted as in the charge, made: passes 
in the air, and then left the camp, calling Lucullus 
to witness that they had stayed as long as they had 
promised to do. P 
wri wrote to the other legions to attend him. 
For through his interest with the people and the flat- 
insinuations of the orators, he was already 
ted general against Mithridates and Tigranes. 
the senate indeed, and all the best of the Ro- 
‘mans, Lucullus appeared to have yery hard treat- 
‘ment; since he was superseded, not so much in the 
war as in the triumph, and was deprived rather of 
the prize of honour than of the command. Those, 
who were ea the spot, found the matter still more 
invidious. Lucullus had no longer the power either 
of rewarding, or of punishing. Pompey suffered no 
‘man to wait upon him about any business whatever, 
‘or to pay any regard to the tions which he had 
tmade in concurrence with the ten commissioners. 
‘He forbade it by express public orders; and his in- 
fluence was preponderant, on account of his com- 
ing With a more respectable army. 
_ _ Yet their friends thought it proper, that they 
should have an interview; and, accordingly, the 
Anet in a village of Galatia. They addressed eacl 
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the Armenians. In my opinion indeed the advan- 
tages, which Lucullus obtained for his country, were 
not equivalent to the calamities, which he occasion- 
ed others to bring upon it. The trophies of Armenia 
just in the neighbourhood of Parthia, the palms of 
Tigranocerta and Nisibis with all their immense 
wealth carried in triumph to Rome, and the captive 
diadem of Tigranes adorning the show, drew Crassus 
into Asia; as if it’s barbarous inhabitants had been 
a sure and easy prey. When he met the Parthian 
arrows, however, he soon found that Lucullus’ suc- 
cess was owing to his own courage and capacity, and 
not to the folly and eifeminacy of the enemy. But 
of this we shall hereafter speak more at large“. 
Upon his return to Rome, Lucullus tound his 
brother Marcus impeached by Memmius, at Sylla’s 
command, for his practices during his questorship. 
And, when Marcus was acquitted, Memmuus turned 
against Lucullus himself; alleging, that he had 
converted a considerable part of the booty to Ins 
own private use, and had wilfully protracted the 
war. By these means he endeavoured to exasperate 
the people against him, and to prevail upon them to 
refuse him his triumph. He was in imminent dan- 
ger, indeed, of losing it; but at this crisis the first 
and greatest men in Rome mixed with the tribes, 
and after much canvassing and the most engaging 
application, with the utmost difficulty procured him 
that honour. 
It’s glory did not consist like that of many others 
-in the length of a tumultuous procession, or in the 
astonishing pomp and quantity of spoils; but in ex- 
hibiting the enemy’s arms, the engines, and other 
warlike equipege of the kings. With these he had 
adorned the Circus’ Flaminius, and they made a- 
Most respectable appearance. In the procession 


47 In the Life of Crassus. | 
48 Of these edifices, designed for public games, spectacl-s, &c, 
th-re were no fewer than eight at Rome, the greatest of which Was 


Duilt by Tarquinius Priscus.* 
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there were a few of the heavy-armed cavalry, and 
ten chariots armed with sithes. These were 
by. sixty grandees, either friends or lieutenants of 
the kings. After them, were drawn a hundred and 
ten galleys with brasen beaks. The next objects 
were a statue of Mithridates in massy gold, full six feet 
high, and his shield sct with precious stones. ‘Then 
came twenty exhibitions of silver vessels, and thirty- 
two more of gold cups, arms, and gold coin. All 
these were borne by men. After them followed 

_ eight mules, which carried beds of gold, and-fifty- — 
six more loaded with silver bullion. | Then came a + 
hundred and seven other mules, bearing silver;coin a 
to the amount of near two million seven hundred —3 
thousand drachmas. The procession was closed: with me 
the registers of the money, with which he had fur-—— 
nished Pompey for the war with the pirates, which== 
he had remitted to the queestors for the public trea—— 
sury, and which he had distributed among the sol—— 
diers at the rate of nine hundred and’ nn cha 
each man. The triumph concluded with a magni—— 
ficent entertainment, provided for the whole cite 
and the adjacent villages. wien 

He now divorced Clodia for her infamous in—— 
trigues, and married Servilia the sister of Cato ; bu=—= 
this second match was not more fortunate than the— 
first. Servilia had every stain in common with 
Clodia, except that of a commerce with her brothers 
Tn other respects, she was equally profligate and— 
abominable. He forced himself however to endure— 
her for a long time, out of reverence to Cato; but— 
at last he divorced her too. iw? 

The senate had conceived great hopes of Lucullus,— 
that he would prove a counterpoise to the tyranny 
of Pompey, and a protector of the whole patricaa= 
order ; the rather, because he had acquired so much=sss 
honour and authority by his illustrious actions. He= 
gave, up the cause, however, and quitted all c 
sions to the administration: Whether it , 
saw the constitution in too sickly and declining === 
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condition to be corrected, or satiated with public 
honours (as others will have it) he chose to retire 
from his many labours and conflicts, which had not 
had the must fortunate issue, to a life of ease and in- 
dulgence. And they commend this change in his 
conduct, as much better than the distempcred mea- 
sures of Marius; who, after his victories over the 
Cimbri and all his glorious achievements, unglutted 
with the admiration of his countrymen, from an in- 
satiable thirst of power contended in the decline of 
life with the ambition of young men, and fell into 
dreadful crimes and sufferings still more dreadful. 
“ How much happier,”’ said they, “ would it have 
<< been for Cicero, if after the affair of Catiline he 
“had spent his old age in retirement ; and for 
“Scipio, if he had concluded his public life after 
“ adding Numantia to Carthage! For there is a 
* period, when we ought to bid adieu to political 
<< contests: these, as well as those of wrestlers, 
* being absurd after the strength and vigour of man- 
** hood are gone *°.”’ 

On the other hand, Crassus and Pompey ridiculed 
Lucullus for having fallen into a course of pleasure 
and expense ; thinking it full as unseasonable at his 
age to plunge into luxury, as to direct the adminis- 
tration or to lead armies into the field. The life of 
- Lucullus indeed does somewhat resemble the an- 
cient comedy”, where we first see great actions 
both political and military, and afterward feasts, de- 
bauches (I had almost said, masquerades), races by 
torch-light, and every species of frivolous amuse- 
ment. For among frivolous amusements I cannot but 
reckon his sumptuous villas, his walks, and his baths, 


49 This however was not Plutarch’s real opinion ; a8 he has left a 
Treatise written expressly to show, that ‘a good manought to spend 
his life in the service of his country.’ And Homer makes Agamen- 
non pray, not for Ajaxes or Diomedes, but fer Nestors, in his great- 
est emergency.* 

- S° The ancient satirical or comic pieces were partly tragical, and 
pee comical. The Cyclops of Huripides is the only one of the 
ind now extant. 
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and (still more) the paintings, statues, and other 
works of art which he had collected at an immense: 
cost, idly squandering upon them the vast fortune 
which he had amassed in his wars*': so that even ir- 
these days, when luxury has made such enormou~ 
advances, the ‘ gardens of Lucullus’ are numbereny 
with the most magnificent of those of kings. Whe. 5 
Tubero, th¢ Stoic, beheld his works on the sea-coas; 
near Naples, the hills which he had excavated fo, 
vaults. and cellars, the reservoirs which he had 
formed about his houses to receive the sea for the 
feeding of his fish, and his edifices in the. sea itself, 
the philosopher called him Xerxes in a toga 5. Be- 
side these, he had the most superb pleasure-houses 
in the country near ‘Tusculum, adorned .with -grand 
galleries and open saloons, as well for the’ prospect as 
for walks. Pompey, upon a visit there, blamed . 
Lueullus for having made the villa commodious only | 
for the summer, and absolutely uninhabitable inthe . 
winter. Lucullus answered with a smile, ** What 
“then, do you think I have not so much sense as — 
‘*‘ the cranes and storks, which change their habita- _ 
‘¢ tions with the seasons ?”’ : . 
A pretor, who wished to exhibit magnificent 
games, applied to Lucullus for some purple robes for 
the chorus in his tragedy; and was told in reply, 
that “ He would inquire, whether he could furnish 
“him or not.” Next day he asked him, “ How 


3 Plutarch’s philosophy upon this oceasion seems a little too. 
scvere; for it is not easy to determine how public fortunes of this 
kind can be more properly expended, than in the encouragement 0 
the arts. It is to be observed however that the immense wealth, 
which Lucullus reserved to himself from his Asiatic expedition, 0 
some measure justifies the complaints of his army upon that subject. 

5% This refers to the hills, which -Lucullus bored for the comple: 
tion of his vaults, or for the admission of water, Xerxes had bored 
mount Athos, and made a passage through it for his ships. (L- 
Tuberowasemincntasa philosopher, a lawyer, and an historiographet- 
Cicero (Brut. 31.) gives him an excellent moral character, but 0 
serves that there was a hardness in his stile, corresponding with the 
austerity of his manners. This passage accounts for his sarcas® 
upon Lucullus’ prodigality.* 
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“ many he wanted’? The praetor answered, “* A 
“hundred would suffice.’ Upon which Lucullus. 
said, “ He might have twice that number, if he 
* pleased 53.” The poet Horace *+ makes this re- 
mark upon the occasion ; ) 


Poor is the house, where planty has not store, 
Negleated or unseen, in number more 
Than those that meet the eye. 


His daily repasts were like those of a man recently 
grown rich; pompous not only in couches covered 
with purple carpets, side-boards of plate set with 
precious stones, and all the entertainment which mu- 
sicians and comedians could furnish, but in the vast 
varicty and exquisite dressing of the provisions. 
These things excited the admiration of men of 
narrow minds. Pompey therefore was highly ap- 
plauded for the answer, which he gave his physician 
in a fit of sickness. ‘The physician had ordered him 
to eat athrush ©; and his servants told him, * ‘That 
“ as it was summer, there were no. thrushes to be 
‘found, except in the menageries of Lucullus.’’. 
But he would not suffer them to apply for any there ; 
and said to his physician, “‘ Must Pompey then have 
‘© died, if Lucullus had not been an epicure?” At 


$3 This will remind the reader of the ‘ More phaétons,”’ ascribed 
to an oriental enrichi of modern days.* : 
54 Ep. I. vi. 45. 
Exilis domus est, ubi non et mulla sunersunt, 
Et dominum fallunt, et prosunt furibus— 


asentiment, as M. Ricard observes, exclusively adapted to the 
wealthy. Horace however informs us, with niuch more poignancy, 
that Lucullus in reply offered the petitioner five thousand !* 

§§ ‘The Greek 49, as it appears from Aristotle and Athenzeus, 
signifies also ‘a sea-fish,’ and it is not easy to determine which is 
here meant; for Lucullus was not less curious in his fishponds than 
in his aviaries, and by admitting salt-water into them, could be sup- 
plied with every species throughout every season. ‘I his stery is re- 
peated in the Life of Pompey, Vol. IV p. 128. 
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the same:time, he bade them provide him something;. 
which was to be procured without difficulty. : 

« Cato, though he was a friend as well’ as a relation 
to Lucullus, was so much displeased with the luxury 
in which he lived, that when. a youngman made 2 
Jong and unscasonable speech. in the senate about 
frugality and temperanec, Cato. rese up and said, 
 Will-you never have done? Do you, who have the: 
« wealth of Crassus and live like Luewllus, pretend 
* to speak like Cato? But some, though they 
admit that there was such a rebuke, say it eame from 
another person. 

That Lucullus was not = delighted with this: 
way of living, but ever piqued himself upon it, _ =| 
pears from several of his remarkable sayings. He—— 
entertained: for a considerable time some Greeks, ~~ 
who ‘had travelled. to. Rome ; till} remembering’ the— 
simplicity of diet in their owm country, they were- 
ashamed to aceept his invitations any longer, and. de-—— 
sired to-be excused: on account of the daily exp ‘ 
in which they involved him: He smiled, and’ said =—— 
“Tt is true; my Grecian. friends, a small. portion o=— 
# this provision is for-you, but the-greatest part is for— 

« Lucullus.” At another time, wlien He’ 

to sup alone; and saw but one table and a very mode— 
rate provision, he called the: servant who had the— 
eare of these matters, and expressed his dissatisfac- - 
tion. Tlie servant replied, “ He- thought, as noe 
“ body was invited, his master would: not-wish for 
“a costly supper.” ‘ What!” said he, © didst— 
« thou not know, that this: evening Lucullus: 

* with Lucullus?”” As this was naturally thegeeeel 
ject of much conversation in Rome, Cicero and Pom— 
pey addressed him one day in the Yorum, when he= 
appeared to be perfectly disengaged. Cicero ww 
one of his most intimate friends ;. and though he hag 
had some difference with Pompey about the com — 
mand of the army, yet they used frequently to mee 
each other, and to converse freely together. Ciceres 
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after the common salutations, asked him, “ Whether 

“or not he was at Icisure to sce company?” He 

answered, ‘“* Nothing could be more agreeable,” and 

pressed them to come to his house. ‘ We will wait 

“upon you,” said Cicero, “ this evening, on con- 

“ dition that you give us nothing but what is pro- 

“ vided for yourself.” This condition Lucullus 

made some difficulty of accepting, and desired them 

to put off their favour till another day. But they 

insisted, it should be that very evening; and would 

not suffer him to speak to his servants, lest he 

should order some addition to the supper. They 

only allowed him, at his earnest request, to tell one 

of them in their presence, ** He should sup that 

“ evening in the Apollo;” which was the name of 
one of his most magnificent rooms. ‘The persons in- 

vited had no notion of his stratagem ; but, it seems, 

each of his dining-rooms had it’s particular allowance 
for provisions and it’s service of plate, as well as 
other furniture. So that the servants, hearing what 

room he would sup in, knew exactly what expense 

they were to incur, and what side-board and carpets 
they were to use. The stated charge of an entertain- 
ment in the Apollo was fifty thousand drachmas, and. 
the whole sum was laid out that evening. Pompey 
of course, when he saw so enormous and sumptuous 
a provision, was surprised at the expedition, with 
which it had been prepared. In this respect, Lu- 
cullus used his riches with all the disregard naturally 
shown to so many captives and barbarians. 

But the great expense, which he incurred in col- 
lecting books, deserves our serious approbation. 
The number of volumes was immense, and the 
were written in elegant hands; yet the use, which 
he made of them, was still more honourable than the. 
acquisition. His libraries were open to all: the. 
Greeks repaired at pleasure to his galleries and por- 
ticos, as to the retreat of the Muses, and there spent 
whole days in conversation upon subjects of litera- 
ture, delighted to retire to such a scene from other. 
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ursuits.  Lucullus himself often joined these 
[earned renin theirvwalks, ‘and conferred with 
them, and when he was applied to about the affairs 
of their country, gave them his best advice. So that 
his house was in fact a sanctuary and an asylum to 
all ae Greeks, who visited Rome. 

e had a veneration for philosophy in general ; 
and there was no sect, Pebted be sn Pc rejected. 
But his prineipal'and See attachment was to the 
Academy; not that called the New Pessi rwe 
flourished and was supported by Philo, » walked. 
in the steps of Carneades) but the Old Academy, 
whose doctrines were then ‘taught by Antiochus of 
Ascalon, a man of’ the most persuasive powers. Lu-_ 
cullus sought his friendship with great avidity ; and, 

' having prevailed upon him to give him his company,;—o. 
set him to oppose the disciples of Philo. Of these=—= 
Cicero was one; and in an ingenious book of hms 
against the Old Academy, he makes Lueullus defend 
the principal doctrine in dispute, iz. that there ims 
such a thing as certain knowledge, while: he himsel==t 
maintains the contrary. The book is entitled ‘ Lae 
cullus“” Yet were they (as we have observed) sin + 
cere frierids, and acted upon ‘the same principle ir— 9 
the administration. For Lucullus had not ii 
abandoned the concerns of government: he ‘on 
gave up the point, as to the primary influence and di 
rection. ‘The contest for that, he saw, might be at—== 
tended not only with danger but disgrace, and there==- 
fore he readily resigned it to Crassus and Cato=——=> 
ee had refused to —— lead, those whe» 210 
regan Pompey’s power with a suspicious eye=="e> 
selected Crassus and Cato te: support the  patricias =" 
interests. Lucutlis, notwithstanding, gave his am -t 
tendance in the Forum, when the business of h=  & 
friends required it; and in the senate-house like= 
wise, when there was any ambitious design of Pom==J- 

86 It is the second Book of his original Academic Questions. 2? 


this (xix. and xliii.) he reproaches Antiochus, mentioned p. 355 
‘not.’ (98-)-with some unsteadiness in his principles.* mn 
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;to be opposed. Thus he procured the annul- 
aiek that general’s orders, which he had made 
after the conquest of the two kings ; and, with the 
assistance of Cato, quashed his bill for a distribution 
of lands among his veterans *’. 

This threw Pompey into the arms of Crassus and 
Ceesar, or rather he conspired with them against the 
commonwealth ; and having filled the city with 

' soldiers, drove Cato and Lucullus out of the Forum, 
~ and got his acts established by force. 

As these proceedings were highly resented by all, 
who had the interest of their country at heart, 
Pompey’s party instructed one Vettius* to, acta 
part; and circulated a report, that they had de- 
tected him in a design against their leader's li 
This, Vettius upon his examination in the senate 
stated, he had undertaken at the instigation of 
others; but in the assembly of the people he affirmed, 
that Lucullus was the man who had compelled him 
to it. No one gave credit to the assertion; and.a 
few days afterward, it was perfectly evident that the 
wretch had been suborned to accuse an innocent 
‘person, when his dead body was thrown out of 
the prison. His employers asserted, he had laid 
violent hands upon himself; but the marks of the 
cord which had strangled him, and of the blows 
which he had received, plainly proved that he had 
‘been murthered bythe persons who had suborned him, 

This event made Lucullus still more unwilling to 
interfere in the concerns of government ; and when 


37 Plutarch says simply yyoxrw rwa, ‘a certain distribution.’ 

‘ot and Dacier say, it was of money : But we , with the 

Latin and former Englah translator, that it was of lands. That this 

indeed was the case, appears from the ancient historians, who inform 

us, that in the same tH Pompey moved to have inserted a confirma- 
tion of all his acts in the East, 

58 In the text it is Beer71ey rv, ‘ one Brettius,’ or ‘a certain Brut- 
tian.’ But it is clear from Cicero (Pro Sext. 63., in Vatin. 10., 
et Ep, ad Att. ii. 24.), Appian, and Dion., that it should be read 
* Vettius,” 

#9 Still more parallels with modern times !* 
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Cicero was banished, and Cato sent to Cyprus, he 
entirely gave them up. His understanding, it is said, 
radually failed, and before his death was absolutely 
Grate away. Cornelius Nepos indeed states, that 
this decay of his intellects was owing not to sickness 
or old age, but to a potion given him by one of his 
bondmen, named Callisthenes, as a love-philtre ®, for 
such were it’s reputed virtues. Instead of conciliat- 
ing his master’s regards to him, however, it deprived 
him of his senses ; so that, during the last years of 
his life, his brother had the care of his estate. 
ares when he ree pedipentirtinne 
retted by the people, as if he ‘in 
height of Idsiy, abl he had attained by his emi- 
nent military and civil merits. ‘They crowded to the 
rocession ; and, the body being carried into the 
forum by some young men of the first sual they 
insisted it should be buried in the Campus Martius, 
as that of Sylla had been. As this was a motion en- 
tirely unexpected, and the preparations for the 
fimeral there could not easily be made, his brother 
with much entreaty prevailed upon them to have 
the obsequies performed on the Tusculan estate, 
where every thing had been provided for the 
ose. Neither did he long survive him. As he: 
‘ollowed him close in the course of years and ho- 
nours, so he was not far behind him in his j y 
to the grave, into which he descended with the 


character of the most affectionate of brothers. 
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WE cannot but deem the end of Lucullus 
as he did’ not live to see that change in the 


(0. 
@ Pliny mentions the'same story, H.N. xxv. 3*) " 
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‘tution, which fate was preparing for his country in 
the civil wars’. Though the commorwealth was in a 
sickly state, yet he left it tree. In this respect, the 
‘case of Cimon was particularly similar. Tor he died 
while Greece was at the height of her prosperity, 
and before she was involved in her ruinous troubles. 
One difference, indeed, must bc admitted: Cimon 
expired in his camp, in the oflice of general; net 
like a man who, fatigued with war and avoiding it’s 
‘conflicts, sought the reward of his military labours 
and laurels in the delicacies, of the table and the joys 
of wine. In this view Plate was right in his cen- 
sure of the fallowers of Orpheus’, who placed the 
rewards of futurity provided tor the good in ever- 
dasting intoxication. Ne doubt ease, tranquillity, 
Jiterary researches, and the pleasures of comtempla- 
tion furnish the most stritable retreat for a man in 
years, who has bidden adieu to miktary and political- 
pursuits. But to propose pleasure as the end of 
great achievements, and after long expeditions and 
commands to lead up the dance ef Venus and riot 
in her smiles, was so far from being worthy of the — 
famed Academy and a follower of «he sage Xeno~- 
crates, that it rather became a disciple of Epicurus. 
This is the more surprising, because Cimon seems 
to have spent his youth ta luxury and dissipation, 
and Lucullus in letters and sobriety. It is certainly, 
however, the characteristic of a better disposition te 
change for the better; and happier is the nature, ip 
which vices gradually die, and virtue flourishes. 
They were equally wealthy, but they did not apply 
their riches to the same purposes. For we cannot 


' The Editor cannot help referring te the splendid remarks of 
Cicero, upon a similar occasion, where he speaks of the death of 
the orator Crassus: (De Orat. iii. 2.) O jallacem hominum spem, 
Sragilemque fortuncm, et inanes nostras contentiones, 8c.* . 

4 The passage, here alluded to, occurs in the second book of ° 
Plato’s Republic. Plato does not indeed censare Orpheus, but 
Museeus and his son Euinolpus, for having taught this doctrine. 
These were, however, Orpheus’ disciples; and ts asps tov Optace 
may adnut of that interpretation. 
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com) the palace at Naples and the prospect-house 
amidst the water, erected by Lucullus from the bar- 
barian spoils, to the-southern wall of the citadel 
which Cimon built with his military earnings. Nei- 
ther can the sumptuous board of the former, which 
‘sayoured too much of eastern magnificence, be put 
in competition with the open and benevolent table 
of the latter. The one, at a moderate charge, daily 
nourished vast numbers of poor; the other, at an 
enormous expense, pampered the appetites ofa few of 
the rich and the voluptuous. Perhaps, indeed, some 
allowance must be made for the difference of the 
times. We know not whether Cimon too, if he had 
lived to be old and retired from the concerns of war 
and of the state, might not have ‘adopted a more= 
pompous and luxurious method of living: for he= 
naturally loved wine and company, was a promoter— 
of public feasts and games, and remarkable (as w= 
have observed) for his profligate attachment to the= 
sex. But glorious enterprises and noble actions 
being attended with pleasures of another kind, leave= 
no leisure for inferior gratifications; nay, they ba—— 
nish them from the pursuits, and even the thoughts, 
of persons of military and civil abilities. And ist 
Lucullus had finished his days) in- high command==s 
and amidst the conflicts of war, the most enviou==5 
caviller, I am persuaded, could have found nothing 
to reproach him with. So much with respect t= 
their mode of life. et 

As to their military character, it is certain they 
were able commanders both at sea and land. Bu~ = 
as the champions, who in one day gain the garlanco=l 
not only in wrestling but in the Pancration*, ares 
called, not simply ‘victors, but by the custom om! 
the games ‘ the flowers of the victory ;’ so Cimonssm, 
having crowned Greece with two victories gained imal 


3 The Pancration consisted of boxing and wrestling togethe=m= 
The Pentathlon, or five games (which Dacier seth to har 
strangely confounded with the former) were boxing, the race=, 
Jeaping, playing at quoits, and wrestling.*  * 
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one day, the one at land and the other at sea, de- 
serves some preference in the list of generals. 

The country of Lucullus promoted his power, and 
im »n promoted the power of his country. ‘The one 
found Rome commanding the allies, and under her 
auspices extended her conquests; the other found 
Athens obeying instead of commanding, and yet 
gained her the chief authority among her allies, as 
well as vanquished her enemies. The Persians he 
defeated, and drove them out of the sea; and he 
persuaded the Lacedemonians voluntarily to sur- 
render the supremacy of Greece. 

If it be the best work of a general, to make his 
men obey him from a principle of affection, we shall 
find Lucullus in this respect greatly deficient. He 
was despised by his own troops; whereas Cimon 
commanded the veneration, not only of his own 
soldiers, but of all the allics. The former was de- 
serted by his fellow-countrymen, and the latter was 
courted by strangers. The one set out with a fine 
‘army, and returned abandoned by them all; the 
other, with an army subject to the orders which the 
should receive from a foreign general, and at his 
return they were at the head of the whole league. 
‘Thus he gained three of the most difficult points 
amaginable, peace with the enemy, the command 
among the allies, and a good understanding with 
Sparta. 

They both attempted to conquer immense king- 
doms, and to subdue all Asia; but their purposes 
were unsuccessful. Cimon’s course was stopped by 
fortune ; he died in the possession of his commission, 
and in the height of his prosperity. Lucullus, on 
the other hand, cannot possibly be excused for the 
loss of his authority ; since he must either have been 
ignorant of the grievances and complaints of his 
army, which ended in so incurable an aversion, or 
unwilling to grant them redress. | 

This he has in common with Cimon, that he was 
jmpeached by his countrymen. The Athenians, it 
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is true, went farther; they banished Cimon, by the 
‘Ostracism, that they might not (as Plato, expresses 
it) ‘ hear his voice for ten years.’ The proceedings, 
indeed, of the aristocratical party are pe accept- 
able to the people; for while they are obliged to 
use some violence for the correction of what is amiss,. 
their measures resemble the bandages of surgeons, 
which are uneasy at the same time that they reduce 
the dislocation. But in this respect, per we 
may exculpate both the one and. the other. 

ucullus carried his arms much the farthest. He 
was the first, who led 2 Roman army over Mount 
Taurus, and passed the Tigris. He took and burned 
the royal cities of Asia, ‘Tigranocerta, Cabira, Sinope, 
and Nisibis, in the sight of their respective kings, 
On the north he penetrated as far as the Phasis, on 
the east to Media, and on the south with the assist- 
ance of the Arabian princes to the Red Sea. He 
overthrew the armies of the two great: kings, and 
would certainly have taken them, had they not fled 
like savages into distant solitudes and. inaccessible 
woods. A certain proof of the advantage which 
Lucullus has in this particular is, that the Persians, 
as if they had suffered nothing from Cimon, soon 
anade fresh head against the Greeks and cut in pieces 
a large army of theirs in Egypt; whereas Tigranes 
and Mithridates could effect nothing after the blow, 
which they had received from Lucullus. The latter, — 
enfeebled and shattered by his former conflicts, did —4 
not once venture to face Pompey in the field; but = 
fled to the Bosporus, and there put a period to his = 
life. And the former delivered himself naked and —# 
unarmed to Pompey, taking his diadem from his = 
head, and laying it at his feet: in which he compli- — 
mented Pompey, not with what was his own, but with =# 
what belonged to the laurels of Lucullus ;. co ing = 
by the very joy, with which he received the ensigns <= 
of royalty again, that they had been absolutely lest. - 
That warrior must undoubtedly be deemed the ~ 
greater general, as well as the greater champion, 
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who delivers his adversary in a state of exhaustion 
to the next combatant. 

Besides, Cimon found the king of Persia extreme- 
ly weakened, and the pride cf his people humbled, 
by the losses and defeats which they had previously 
sustained from Themistocles, Pausanias, and Leoty- 
chidas; and their hands could not make much resist- 
ance, when their hearts were gone. But Lucullus 
met Tigranes, unfoiled and exulting in his numerous 
battles*, Neither is the number of the enemy’s 
troops, which Cimon defeated, in the least to be 
compared with that of those, who fled before 
Lucullus. 

In short, when we weigh all the advantages of 
each of these illustrious men, it is difficult to say to 
which side the balance inclines. E{eaven appears 
to have favoured both; directing the one what he 
should do, and warning the other what he should 
wvoid. So that the gods bore witness to their virtue, 
and regarded them as persons, in whose nature there 
was something divine. 


4 M. Dacier thinks, that if, beside the advantages just mention- 
id, the advantage be also allowed to Lucullus in respect of the 
tumbers defeated, the balance must clearly incline to his side. But, 
“hile he says this, he seems to have forgotten the preference given 
>» Cimon, in the beginning ofthe Parallel, with regard to his hav- 
'g continued his labours for his country to the end of his life; 
is more excellent application of his riches; his having won, and 
ept, the hearts of his soldiers; and his having gained two impor- 
tnt vietories upon two different elements in one day. a 


‘or 
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’ SUMMARY. 


Animadversions on the historian Timeus. Plutarch’s plan in writing 
this Life. Nicias? character: Influence in the government: 
Magrificence and liberality. He conducts the Athentan choir to 
Delos, and makes rick presents to Apollo. His superstition and 
timidity. His scheme to defend himself from calumniators. He 
has no part in the Athenian disasters. His various victories as 

- general, Reproached about Sphacteria by Cleon, who is sent on 
the expedition, and succeeds. Consequent sarcasms upon Nicias. 
Nicias re-establishes neace between Athens and Lacedemon, with 
great credit to himself. Alcibiades’ intrigues to break it. Nicias 

. takes a fruitless journey to Lacedemon, and the war recom: 
mences : ts apprehensive of the Ostractsm, and combines with Al> 
tibiades to get Hyperbolus banished: is appointed general with 
Alcibiades and Lamachus for the Sicilian expedition, which he 
disapproved. Various discouraging omens. Meton and Socrates 
anticipate it’s disastrous issue. Nicias? subsequent timid conduct, 
Lhe Athenians range themselves in order of battle before the port 
of Syracuse. Nucias incurs contempt by his made of managing the 
war: dupes the Syracusans, and defeats them, after having taken 
possesston of their harbour. His dilatory proceedings. He winters 
at Naxos. He nearly encloses Syracuse with a wall. Lamachus 
is killed. G-ylippus arrives in Sicily, enters Syracuse, and defeats 
the Athensans. Nictas gains some advantages, but his troops aré 
again routed. Demosthenes arrives with reinforcements, receives 


a check, and proposes to leave the island. Nicias refuses, Eclipse 
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of the moon: and reflexions upon it. It confirms Nicias in hit 
resolution to remain. His fleet worsted. Another engagement 
and defeat. Hermocrates’ stratagem to prevent him from re- 
treating. Nicias’ fortitude in the midst of his misfortunes. De- 
mosthenes taken prisoner. Nicias, reduced to the last extremity, 
surrenders ; and, with Demosthenes, ts put to death. Many of 
the Athenian captives owe thetr preservation to the recital of 
verses from Euripides, @ great favourite with the Sicilians. Hom 
the intelligence of this disaster was carried to Athens. 


WE have selected Crassus, as proper to be placed 
in parallel with Nicias ; and the misfortunes, which 
betel the one in Parthia, with those which overtook 
the other in Sicily. But we have an apology to 
make to the reader upon another account. <As we 
are now undertaking 2 history, where Thucydides 
has even outdone himself in the pathetic, and in 
energy and variety of composition is perfectly in- 
amitable ; we trust no one will suspect us of the am- 
bition of Timzus, who flattcred himself that he 
eould exceed the force of Thucydides, and make 
Philistus’ pass for an inclegant and ordinary writer. 
Under the influence of this deception, he plunges 
into the midst of the battles (both at sea and land) 
and speeches, in which those historians most emi- 
nently excel. He soon however appcars, 


_ Not like a footman by the Lydian car *, 


-. ' For an account of Philistus, see the Life of Timoleon, Vol. II. _ 
net. (29). Upon the subject of Tameus, a Sicilian contemporary 
with Agathocles, the ancients have been much divided. Cicero 
(De Orat. ii. 14.), a great authority, and Diodorus Siculus, speak 
of him very favourably, while Hesychius, Suidas, Longinus, and 
Plutarch appear tv have considered him as an inferior author. 
Longinus however admits, that he is sometimes grand and sub- 
me* _ ' 

.'* & proverb, founded probably on the success of Pclops the 
Lydian (or Phrygian) over Ginomaiis king % Pisa in the chariat- 


é 
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‘as Pindar expresses it; but a shallow puerile writer, 
‘or (to use the words of the poct Diphilus) « — 


A heavy animal 
Cased in Sicilian lard. 1 


Sometimes he falls into the dreams of Kenarchus*= 
for instance, where he says, “ He could not but 
consider it as a bad omen for the Athenians, that 
they had a general with a name derived from yice— 
tory’, who disapproved the expedition.” As also, 
« That by the mutilation of the Hermx the gods 
presignified, they should suffer most in the Syracusart 
war from Hermocrates the son of Hermon’®.” ve 
again, “ It is probable that Hercules assisted 
Syracusans, because Proserpine had delivered” te | 
Cerberus. to him; and that he was offended at 
Athenians for having supported the A 
descended as they were from the Trojans his mortal 
enemies, whose city he had sacked in: revenge for 
Laomedon’s injuries.” These fine pees 
made with the same discernment, which it 
him to find fault with the language of Philistus, and 
censure the writings of Plato and Aristotle, 
For my- part, I cannot but think all emulation 
about expression and jealousy of others t 
littleness of mind, and is the characteristic 
sophist : and, when this spirit of contest 
things inimitable, it is perfectly absurd. 


a 


race, by which he won Hippodamia, the daughter of that prince, 
and established himself in’ the peninsula, from him denominated — 
Peloponnesus.* 

3 Nenarchus the Peripatetic was the master of Strabo, and Xe- 
narchus the comic poet was the author of several pieces of humout 
(Arist. Poet, 1.) ; but we know no historian of thatname, =~ 

+ Thatis, Nicias. Nixa signifies ‘ victory.” Neete “st 

* Longinus (iii.) quotes this passage as an example of | 
stile, and of those puerilities which he had condemned in 
({L). and adds, he might aswell have said of Dionysi 
that ‘He was chased out of his kingdom by Dion and 1 
because of the disrespect which he had shown to Dios an@ He- 
racles;’ i. e. Jupiter and Hercules.* / ‘eae! 
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therefore it is impossible to pass over in silence 
those actions of Nicias recorded by Thucydides and 
Philistus, especially such as indicate his manners 
and disposition which often lay concealed under the 
weight of his misfortunes, we shall give a brief ab- 
stract from them of what appears most necessary, 
lest we should be accused of indolence or neglect. 
As for other matters not generally known, which are 
found scattered in historians or in ancient inscrip- 
tions and decrees, we shall collect them with care ; 
not to gratify useless curiosity, but by drawing from. 
them. the true lines of this general’s character, to 
serve the purposes of real instruction.. 

The first thing, which I shall mention relating to 
him, is the observation of Aristotle: That three of 
the most worthy men. in Athens, who had a paternak 
regard and friendship for the people, were Nicias. 
the son of Niceratus, Thucydides the son of Mi- 
Fesias, and Theramenes the son of Agnon. The 
last indeed was not so remarkable in this respect, 
as the other two. Tor he had been reproached witls 
his birth, as a stranger come frem the isle of Ceos ; 
and from his want of firmness, or rather versa- 
tility in matters of government, he was called ‘ The 
Buskin °.’ | 

Thucydides was the oldest of the three; and, 
when at any time Pericles was cajoling the people, 
he often opposed him in behalf of the superior 
elasses. Though Nieias was much the younger 
man, he gained some reputation while Pericles 
kved ; so. that he was several times his collegue in 


¢- The form of the buskin was such, that it might be worn in- 
differently upon either leg. (L.) (Xenoph. Hellen. ii.) Thera- 
menes subsequently became one of the Thirty Tyrants, but from 
an abhorrence of their atrocities incurred, through the accusation 
of Critias (the most violent of the number) the sentence of death,. 
thd was instantly led to execution; falling the victim of a savage 
yOwer,. which he had been one of the foremost to establish: | 


‘ ——nec lex est justior ulla, 
Quam nects artifices arte perire sua.* 
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the war, and often commanded alone. But wher 
Pericles died, he was quickly advanced to the head 
of the administration, particularly by the influence 
of the rich and great, who hoped that he would 
prove a barrier against the daring insolence of 
Cleon’. ‘The good wishes of the people, likewise, 
contributed their share to his advancement. 

It is true, Cleon had considerable interest, which 
he gained by making his court to the old men, and 
by his frequent donations to the poor citizens. 
Yet even many of those whom he studied to oblige, 
observing his avarice and arrogant effrontery, came 
over to Nicias. For the gravity of, Nicias had no- 
thing austere or morose in it, but was mixed witha 
reverence for the people, in which fear seemed a 
constituent part, and consequently was very agree- 
able to them. He was naturally, indeed, timid and 
cold-hearted ; but this defect was concealed by the 
long course of success with which fortune had fa- 
voured his expcditions. And his timidity in the 
assemblies of the people, with his dread of such per- 
sons as made a trade of impeachments, was a popular 
thing. It contributed not a little to gain him the 
regard of the multitude, who fear those that despise, 
and promote those that fear them; because in ge- 
neral the highest honour, which they can hopeta ' 
obtain, is not to be contemned by the great. 

As Pericles kept the reins of government in his 
hands by means of real virtue, and by the force o£ 
his eloquence, he had no need to hold out fabe 
colours, or to use any artifice with the people. [x2 
those great endowments Nicias was deficient, bat 
he had greater wealth; and he applied it to the 
purposes of popularity. On the other hand, he 
could not, like Cleon, divert and attract the people 
by an easy manner and the sallies of buffoonery; 
and therefore he amused them with public shows, 


7 For some account of this man, see the Life of Pericles, 
Vol. Ll. . 
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gymnastic exercises, and various exhibitions of the 
same kind, far exceeding in point of magnificence 
and elegance all that went before him, and those of 
his own times too. ‘Two of his offerings to the gods. 
are to be seen at this day; the one, a statue of 
Pallas dedicated in the citadel, which has lost part 
of it’s gilding; the other, a small chapel in the 
temple of Bacchus under the tripods®, usually 
offered by those who gain the prize in tragedy. 
Nicias, indeed, had been already victorious in se- 
veral of those contests, and was never defeated. It 
is said, that in a chorus of that kind one of his 
slaves appeared in the character of Bacchus. This 
slave was of an uncommon size and beauty, though 
he had not yet arrived at maturity; and the people 
were so charmed with him, that they gave him long 
‘plaudits. At last, Nicias rose up and said, “ He 
‘© should think it an act of impiety to retain a person 
“¢ in servitude, who seemed by the public voice to 
<< be consecrated to a god;”’ and enfranchised him 
upon the spot. oo 
His regulations with respect to Delos are still ces 
lebrated, as worthy of the tutelar deity of the place. 
Before his time the choirs, which the cities sent to 
sing the praises of Apollo®, were accustomed to 
land in a disorderly manner; because the inha- 
bitants of the island used to run up to the ship, and 
press them to sing before they had disembarked, so 
that they were forced to strike up, as they were 
putting on their robes and garlands. But when Ni- 
cias had the conduct of this ceremony, known by 
the name of ‘ Theoria,’ he landed first in the isle of 
Rhenia with the choir, the victims, and all the 
other necessary preparations. He had taken care 


o 


These are mentioned likewise by Plato, in his Gorgias, where 
it appears that they were a joint offering of himself and his bro- 
thers.* | . 
9 There was a select band of music, annually sent by the principal 
cities of Greece; and it was looked upon as an honourable com- 
grission, to have the management of it. Rhenia, mentioned below, 
was separated by a very narrow strait from Delos. 


VOL, IIe 2D 
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to have a bridge constructed before he left Athens, 
which should reach from that isle to Delos, and 
which was magnificently gilded and adorned with 
garlands, rich stuffs, and tapestry. In the night he 
threw his bridge over the channel, which was not 
large, and at break of day marched over it at the 
head of the procession, with his choir richly ha- 
bited and singing hymns to the god. After the sa- 
crifices, the games, and the banquets were finished, 
he consecrated a palm-tree of brass to Apollo, and 
likewise a field which he had purchased for ten 
thousand drachmas; the rent of which the Delians 
were to expend in sacrifices and feasting, and at the 
same time to pray for Apollo’s blessing upon the 
founder. ‘This is inscribed on a pillar, which he 
left in Delos as a monument of his benefaction. 
As for thé palm-tree, it was broken by the winds; 
and the fragment falling upon a great statue, which 
the people of Naxos had set up, demolished it. 

Tt might seem, that most of these things were 
done for ostentation, and with.a view to vulgar 
pularity. Nevertheless, we may collect from the | 
rest of his life and conduct, that religion had the 
lap e teileaettn in these dedications, and that 
larity was but a secondary motive. For he certainly 
was remarkable for his fear of the gods, and pious 
(as Thucydides’ observes) to a degree of su - 
tion. ~ It is related in the Dialogues of Pasiphon * 
that he sacrificed every day; and that he had a 
soothsayer in his house, who was - professedly re- 
tained to inquire into the success of’ the public af 
‘fairs, but was in reality much more frequently col- 
stilted about his own’; particularly as to the success 
of his silvér-mines in the borough of’ Laurium”, 


‘14 A statae, which the Naxians had dedicated to Apollo. Be | 
pedestal has been discovered by some modern travellers, with 
mseri 1, Naki Azordami. _ ry 
"vii, 50. 5 ‘ | 
2 Mentioned by Digg. Laétt. 51, 6.* 
* Sec the Life of Themistocles, Vol. f. uot. (12:)* 
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which in general afforded a large reveriue, but were 
not worked without some danger. He maintained 
there a multitude of slaves, and the greatest part of 
his fortune consisted in silver: so that he had many 
retainers, who asked favours, and were nof sent away 
empty. For he gave not only to those, who de- 
served his bounty, but to such also as might be able 
to. do him harm; and bad men found resources ifi 
his ‘fears, as well as good men in his liberality. 
The comic poets bear witness to what I have ad- 
vanced. Teleclides 4 introduces a trading informer. 


speaking thus: 


Not a mina would Charicles give to prevent me 
From telling, that he was his mother’s first brat: 
While Nieiss giver me four, out of his plenty : 
You ask perhaps, ‘‘ Why ?” But I won’t tell you that. 
I know though: buf then he’s my friend, and he’s prudent— 


Eupolis, in his ¢ Marica,” brings: another’ informer 
upon the stage, who meets with some poor ignorant’ 
man, and thus addresses him: 


lof. _ How long is’t, since you met with Nicias? 
oor Man. Till now i’th’ market, I ne’er saw his fate: 
Inf. You've heard, ny friends, this honest man cdiifesse¢" 


He has'seen' Nicias; and wherefore s¢en him, - 

Except-té sell his-vote? He’s caught i’th’ fact. 
Poet. Fools! to suppose that such a man as Nicias 

Cah e’er be caught in vicious’prattices! 


Cleon, in Aristophanes, menacingly exclaims, 
I’It ontbawl every orator, and make e’en Nicias tremble *. 


"4 Teleclides was a comic writer of Athens, contemporary: with 
Pericles,. Nicias, and Aristophanes. Eupolis was rather earlier, and 
Perished in crossing the Hellespont, a victim (it is supposed) of : 
Some one, whom he had offended by his sarcastic compositions.* 

"*§ This is in Aristophanes, Equit. 357. It is not Cleon, but 
A goracritus, who speaks. 
. Phrynichus, mentioned’ below, was also a dramatist’ of those 
times. ste 
2D2 
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And Phryniehus glances at his excessive timidity, 
when speaking of another person he says, 


He was a gallant soul, thatwellknowI; 
And ne’er, like Nicias, walk’d with downcast eye. 


_ Under this apprehension of informers, he would 
hot sup or discourse with any of the citizens, or mix 
in any of those conversations or parties, wlrich make 
the time pass soagreeably. During his Archenship, 
he used to remain in court till night, being always 
the first who came and the last who went away. When 
he had no public business upon his hands, he shut 
himself up at home, and was extremely difficult of 
access. Andif any personscametothe gate, his friends 
went and begged them to excuse him, because he 
had affairs under consideration of great importance 
to the state. so 
The. person, who assisted him most in acting this 
farce, and gaining him the reputation of a man cen- 
stantly intent upon business, was one Hiero ; who had 
been brought up in his house, and had had a liberal 
education, and a taste for music given him there. He 
pretended to be the son of Dionysius, surnamed Chal- 
cus '°; some of whose poems are still extant, and who. 
having conducted a colony into. Italy founded the city 
of Thurti. This Hiero transacted all the private bu- 
siness of Nicias with the soothsayers ; and whenever 
he came among the people used to inform them, what 
a laborious and miserable life Nicias led for their sakes. 
« He cannot go to the bath,” said he, “ or to the 
“ table, but some affair of state solicits his attention; 
‘< and he neglects his own concerns, to take care 0 
‘“‘ those of the public. He can scarcely find time for 
“ repose, till the other citizens have had their first 
‘< sleep. Amidst these cares and. labours his health 


16 From having first taught the Athenians the coining of brass 
mgney, as we learn from Athenzus, xv. For an account of Thutl, 
see the Life of Pericles, Vol, LI. not. (38.)* 
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* declines daily, and his temper is so broken, that 
*¢ his friends no longer approach him with pleasure ; 
“ but he loses them also, along with his fortune, in 
“ your service. Meanwhile, other statesmen gain 
<* friends, and grow rich in their employments, and 
* are sleek and merry in thestecrage of govern- 
“ ment.” 

In fact, the life of Nicias was a life of so much care, 
that he might have justly applied to himself the ex- 
pression of Agamemnon; ; 


In vain the glare of pomp proclaims me lord, 
I’m servant of the people ‘7, 


The commons, he perceived, availed themselves of 
the services of those, who were distinguished for their 
eloquence or capacity; but were always jealous and’ 
on their guard against their great abilities, and en- 
deavoured to humble them, and to obstruet their pro- 
gress in glory. This appeared in the condemnation 
ef Pericles, in the banishment of Damon, in the 
suspicions entertained of Antipho the Rhamnusian, 
but (above all) in the despair of Paches, who had 
taken Lesbos, and who being summoned to give an 
account of his conduct drew his sword, and killed 
himself in open court ’*. 

Warned by- these examples, he endeavoured to 
avoid such expeditions, as he thought long and diffi- 
cult; and whenever he did take the command, made 
it his business to proceed upona sure plan. For this 
reason, he was generally successful: yet he ascribed 
his successes, not to his own wisdom, valour, or virtue, 
but to Fortune, and took refuge under the wings of the 


*7 Eurip. Iph. in Aul. 449, 

™8 See the Life of Perieles, Vol. II. With regard to Antipho, 
an orator who chiefly contributed to establish the tyranny of the 
Feur Hundred upon the ruins of the democracy of Athens, see’ 
Thucyd. viii. 68.; who likewise (iii. 28.), as well as Diod. Sic. xii, 
56., gives a detailed account of the expedition of Paches tu Lesbos, 
but makes no mention of his death.* | 
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diving 3 contenting himself wih a pale 
Firs aa envy : ahpilld rob him a 3 
: e event showed the prudence of 
fr, h the dN PCOIRDE 8 peenivedd 
blows by hose times, none of 
to Nicias. When they were dee ted ci 
dians in Thrace, Calliades 1? and X: on had he 
command; Thegeathehen vee general api 
carried in Aitolia 5 and, when they eae 
men at Delium”, they were under the “tnd 
Hippocrates. As for the Plague, it was common! ; 
thought to have been occasioned by Pericles ; wie came 
order to draw the burghers out of the way of the ware 
shut them up in the city, where they concertn alae 
hess by their change of situation and diet”. 
None of these misfortunes were imputed to Nicis 
On.the contrary, he took Cythera™, an island 
situated for annoying Laconia, and at that time 
habited by Lacedemonians: jhe recovered ; 
places in ‘Thrace, which had revolted over sa 
nians ; he shut up the Me EMiven. Thence within reais 
and a + isandiot Mi ie ee 
soon afterward, and got possession 
Niswa. He likewise made a descent, upon ae = 
tories of Corinth, beat the troops of that sta in a 
itched battle, and killed great numbers of t mr 
pH np their general, being included among 


ate happened to leave behind the pe of two = 
his men, who were missed in carrying off the 


*9 We ought perhaps,’ bine M. Reiske, to read Callias 
Menag. on . Laévt. ii, 45.) ee 
2 Delium in Baotia. “Delos the common 
doubtedly wrong: for the Athenians had no such loss there. 
defeat at Delium is related at large by Thacpain | iv. 100. 
+1 See the Life of Pericles, Vol. II. not. (98.) Them . 
pli n the city might auginent, but could hardly have « a, 


* Hod. Cerigo; an-tsland not far from Cay rare 
Lacedemonians kept a garrison, and anaieallss sent a a 
~ administer justice. For it’s capture, see Thucyd. iv. 53, 


Minoa, mentioned below, was off the coast of Megara, 
‘Nisaa was a maritime town,* * Nate ll 
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But as soon as he knew it, he stopped his.course, and 
‘sent an herald to the enemy to ask permission to take 
‘them away. This he aids, rougteablore was a lai 
and custom subsisting, by which generals requesting 
a treaty for carrying off the dead give up the victory, 
and are\not at we sagan a And indeed 
ee os a ‘field, that the 
enemy cannot eir without permission, 
to be cenit casy because no man would beg 
onder could command. Nicias, however, chose 
rather to renounce the credit of conquest, than to 
Jeave two of his countrymen’! unburied *. : 
After he had ravaged the coast of Laconia, and 
defeated the Lacedemonians who attempted to 
him, he took the fortress of Thyrea ™; then: 
the Aiginete, made the garrison prisoners, and 
fied Prive them =n gros wr — having forti- 
is”, omnes sieged it both'b: 
sea and land. A battle ensued, im which they node 
worsted, and about four hundred ‘threwthem- 
selves into the isle Sphaeteria. The taking of them 
, and indeed was, an object of importance 
to the Athenians.. But the siege proved difficult, 
because there was no water to be had upon the spot, 
and it was troublesome and expensive to get convoys 
thither; in summer they were obliged to takeia long 


48 The burying of the dead was a duty of great importance in the 
heathen world: The fuble of the ghost of an unburied person not 
r the Styx is well known. About eight years 
after the d icias, the Athenians put six of their generals to 
death, for no 8 interred those soldiers that fell in the battle of 
Arginuse. | See the Life of Pericles, Vol. II. not. ( 108.) 

34 was a fort situated between Laconia and the territory 
of the Argives. It formerly bel to the Lacedemonians; but 
they it to the Aginetz, who had been expelled from their 
count ed iv. 56.) 

Ey eli ians and their allies had entered Attica under 
He ‘conduct of Agis the son of Archidamus, and ravaged the country, 
Demo: es, the Athenian general, made a diversion by seizing 
and fortifying Pylos. This brought Agis back to the defence of his 

try. (Thucyd. ib. 3. é&c.) Sphacteria lay off the coast of 
a litt to the north of the bay of Pylos, 
9 
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‘circuit, and in winter, it was absolutely impractic- 
able. They were much perplexed therefore about 
the affair, and repented having refused the terms of 
peace, which the Lacedzemonians had offered by their 
embassadors, : : : : 
It was through Cleon, that this embassy had not 
_taken effect; he opposed the peace, because Nicias 
gave it his support. Cleon was his mortal enemy; 
and -seeing him countenance the Lacedzmonians; 
persuaded the people to reject their propositions by 
a formal decree. But when they found the’ siege 
protracted to a great length, and that there was 
almost a famine in their camp, they expressed their 
resentment against Cleon. He threw the blame 
however upon Nicias, alleging that if the enemy es- 
caped, it must be through )his slow and timid opera- 
tions: ‘“* Had I been the general,” said he, “ they 
‘¢ could not have ‘held out so long.’? The Athe- 
nians ‘instantly replied, ‘© Why then don’t you now 
‘¢ advance against them ?? And Nicias rose up and 
declared, ‘‘ He would freely resign to him the com- 
s¢ mand in the affair of Pylos: let: him take what 
<¢ forces he pleased;: and instead of showing his 
“© courage in words, where there was no danger, go, 
‘* and achieve: actions worthy the attention of his 
‘© country.’ 7 
Cleon, disconcerted with the unexpected offer, at 
first declined it. But. when he found that the Athe- 
nians insisted upon it, and that Nicias raised a cla- 
mour against him on the occasion, his pride was hurt; 
and in the heat of his indignation, he not only under- 
took the expedition, but affirmed, “* He would in 
‘* twenty days either put the enemy tothe sword, of 
** bring them alive to Athens.” | . 
The people laughed at his declaration *, instead of 
:6 The wiser sort hoped either to have the pleasure of seeing the 
J.acedzemonians brought prisoners to Athens, or else of getting rid 
of Cleon’s importunate pretensions. (L.) But the latter advantage 
would, surely, have been dearly purchased. See Thucvd. (ib. 98.) 
whom in general, throughout the whole of this Life, Piutarch hay 
almost exactly copied.* - Dc , 
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giving it any credit. They had long, indeed, been 
accustomed to divert themselves with the. sallies of 
his vanity. One day, for instance, when a general 
assembly was to be held, they had waited for him a 
considerable time. At last he came, when their 
tience was almost exhausted, with a garland upon his 3 
head, and desired them to adjourn till the day fol- 
lowing : “ For, to-day,”’ says he, “ I-am not at lei- 
“ sure; I have strangers to entertain, and I have 
“ been sacrificing to. the gods.” The Athenians 
only laughed, and immediately rose up, and dis- 
missed the assembly. 

Cleon, however, was so much favoured by fortune 

in this commission, that he acquitted himself better 
than any one since Demosthenes. «He returned with- 
in the time prefixed, after he had compelled all the 
Spartans who did not fall in battle to deliver up their 
arms, and brought them prisoners to Athens. 
- ‘This reflected no small disgrace upon Nicias. It 
was considered as something. baser and worse than 
throwing away his shield, voluntarily through coward- 
ice to have surrendered his command, and given his 
enemy an opportunity of distinguishing himself by 
his abdication. Hence, Aristophanes ridicules him 
in his comedy called ‘ ‘The Birds:’ - - 


By heaven, this is no time for us to slumber, 
Or, Nicias-like, procrastinate. 


And in his piece, entitled ‘ The Husbandmen,’ he: 
introduces two Athenians discoursing as follows : | 


. I'd rather mind my farm. 2. And who forbids you? 
. You do. I'd freely pay a thousand drachmas, ~ 
If you'd excuse my serving. 2. We accept them. 
T hese, with the fine of Nicias, make two thousand, 


Nicias in this affair was not only unjust to him- 
self, butto the state; having suffered Cleon to gain 
a degree of credit and power, which puffed him up 


to insupportable arrogance and effrontery. Many 
IZ 
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which Nicias him! 
but consider it as, one, pon corn “leis 
ow banished all, decorum from the general, assembly 
iN he who in his speeches first ie out ints 
violent exclamations, flung open. his rol smote 
upon his thigh, and ran from one end of the. 
to, the other. ‘This presently introduced such == 
licentiousness and disregard to decency 
who directed the affairs of state, rib threw th «e 
whole government ciate confusion. a 
At this time, there sprun another 
orator at Athens, Alcibiades. . a Hedid did not, however, 
prove so radically corrupt as Cleon. As it is said =f 
tae of Egypt, that on account of it’s patna 
ti ity > 


There plenty sows the fields with wholesome green, 
But scatters many a baneful weed between*7; 


so in Alcibiades there were very different qualities, 
but all in extremes: and these extremes Ca 
door to many innovations. So that, when N: d 
got rid of Cleon, he had no time to establish any last 
ing tranquillity in Athens; butas soon as he had et- 
ranged matters in a salutary way, Alcibiades’ ambiticon 
came upon him like a torrent, and bore him back in £0 
the storms of war. 

It happened thus: The persons, who most op- 
posed the peace of Greece, were Cleon and Bra- 
sidas *. Wat helped to hide the vices of the 4 
and to display a good qualities of the latter. “leon 
found opportunities for acts of injustice and oppres- 
sion, aa Brasidas for great and glorious eos 
But after they had both fallen i in the battle near 
Amphipolis, Nicim applied to the Lacedsemonians 
on one hand, who had been for some time desirous 


21 Hom. Od. iv. 229.* beweneine 
*8 An illustrious Spartan general of that age. The 
phipelis, here mentioned, took place Ol, Ixxxix. 3., BG aa 
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of peace, and to the Athenians on the other, now 
a0 longer hot in the pursuit af blood. In fact, both 
darties were tired of hostilities, and ready to let their 
veapons drop out of their hands. Nicias therefore 
ased his endeavours to reconcile them, and indeed 
© deliver the other Greeks from the calamities which 
hey had suffered, to bring them to taste the sweets 
»2f repose, and to re-establish a long and lasting reign 
xf happiness. At the very outset he found the rich, 
che aged, and all who were employed in the culture 
of the ground, disposed to peace; and by address- 
ng himself to the rest, and expostulating with them 
espectively, he soon abated their ardour for war. 

is next step was to give the Spartans hopes of 
in accommodation, and to exhort them to propose 
such measures as might effect it. They readily con- 
ided in him, because they knew the goodness of his 
yeart; of this, a late instance had occurred in his 
1umane treatment of their countrymen, who had 
yeen taken prisoners at Pylos, and who found their 
chains greatly lightened by his good offices. 

They had already agreed to a suspension of arms 
‘or a year ; during which period they often met and 
snjoyed again the pleasures of ease and security, the 
company of strangers as well as of nearer friends, 
and expressed their mutual wishes for the continu- 
ance of a life undisturbed by the horrors of war. 
With pleasure they heard the choruses singing, 


Arachne freely now has leave 
Her webs around my spear to weave’? ; 


and recollected with pleasure the saying, ‘* That in 
time of peace men are awaked, not by the sound of 
the trumpet, but by the crowing of the cock.’”’ They 
abused and execrated those, who represented it as 


*9 Such were the legitimate strains of the chorus, according to 
Horace, | 
File dapes laudet mensa@ brevis; ille salubrem 
Yustitiam, legesque, et aperits otia portis. 
NESS , (A. P, 199.) 


d 
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the decree of fate, that the war should last three 
times nine years”; and, this free intercourse lead- 
ing them to canvass every point, they at last signed 
the peace”. 

It was now the general opinion, that they were at 
the end of all their troubles. Nothing was talked 
ot; but Nicias. They pronounced him a man be. 
loved of the gods, who in recompence of his piety 
had thought proper that the greatest and most de 
sirable of all blessings should bear his name. To 
him, it is certain they ascribed the peace, as they 
had done the war to Pericles. And indeed the one 
had plunged them upon slight pretences into num- 
berless calamities, and the other had persuaded them 
to bury their greatest injuries in oblivion, and to 
unite again as friends. It is, therefore, called ‘ the 
Nician peace’ to this day. ; 

It was agreed in the articles, that both parties 
should restore the towns and prisoners, which they 
had taken; and it was to be determined by lot, whe- 
ther of them should do it first: but, according to 
Theophrastus, Nicias secured the lot by dint of 
money, so that the Lacedsemonians were forced to 
begin. As the Corinthians and Beeotians were dis- 
pleased at these proceedings, and endeavoured by 
sowing jealousies between the contracting powers to 
_renew the war, Nicias persuaded the Athenians and 
Lacedzemonians to link themselves still closer toge- 
ther by an alliance, which should render them more 
formidable to such as were disposed to fly off, and 
more steady to each other. 

During these transactions, Alcibiades at first made 
it his business privately to: oppose the peace. los 


3¢ «© T remember (says Thucydides, v.26.) that, throughout th 
whole war, many maintained it was to last three times nine years= 
And if we reckon the first ten years of the war, the truce ver = 
short and il!l-observed which followed them, ‘the treaties ill-exc= 
cuted, aid the consequent renewal of hostilities, we shall find t! 
oracle fully justified by the event.”’ | 

3" Peace tor fifty years was agreed upon, and signed the ye =! 
following; but it avas quickly violated. (Id. ib. 19.) 
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ue was, naturally, disinclined to inaction; and was 
moreover offended at the Lacedemonians, on ac- 
count of their attachment to Nicias, and their ne- 
rlect and disregard of himself. But, when he found 
‘his private opposition ineffectual, he adopted ano- 
her method. In a little time, he perceived the 
Athenians did not look upon the Lacedemonians so 
andly as usual; because they thought themselves 
njured by the alliance, which their new friends had 
-ontracted with the Bocotians, and because they had 
rot delivered up Panactus® and Amphipolis in the 
-ondition in which they found them. He therefore 
iwelt upon these points, and endeavoured to inflame 
he people’s resentment. He then prevailed upon 
he republic of Argos to send an embassy, for the 
yurpose of negociating a treaty with the Athenians. 
When the Lacedsemonians had intelligence of this, 
hey sent embassadors to Athens with full powers to 
iettle all matters in dispute. These plenipotentia- 
‘ies were introduced to the senate, and their propo- 
als seemed periectly just. Alcibiades upon this, 
garing they would gain the people by the same 
yertures, circumvented them by perfidious caths 
ind asseverations: promising to “ secure the success 
© of their commission, if they would suppress the 
* avowal of their full powers; and assuring them, 
* that this would be the only effectual way.”” They 
vave credit to his insinuations, and went over frota 
Nicias to the other party. 
. Upon introducing them to the people, the first 
question which he asked them was, ‘ Whether or 
‘© not they came with full powers?’ They, as they 
iad been previously instructed by him, denied it. 
On which Alcibiades, contrary to their expectation, 
changing sides, called the senate to bear witness to 
their former declarations ; and desired the people, 
* Not to give the least credit or attention to such 


‘3 A boundary town tetween Attica and Bootia, belonging ta 
the formier.* . . 
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«manifest prevaricators, who upon the same point 
<< asserted one thing one day, and another thing the 
“< next.*” Their eonfusion, as may well be imz- 
gined, was inexpressible, and Nicias was struck 
dumb with grief and astonishment. ‘The people of 
course immediately sent for the deputies of Argos, 
to ratify the treaty with them. But at that very mo- 
ment there happened a slight shock of an earth. 
quake, which fortunately for Nicias broke up the | 
assembly. . 

Next day they re-assembled, and Nicias by exert- 
ing all his powers with much difficulty prevailed. 
upon them not to put the last hand to the league 
with Argos; but, instead of that, to send him to 
Sparta®’, where he assured them all would be well. 
When he arrived there, he was treated with the ut- 
most respect as a man of honour, and one who. had 
shown that republic many marks of his friendship: 
but as the party that favoured the Boeotians was the 
strongest, he could effect nothing™*. He returned 
therefore not only with disrepute and disgrace, but 
in great fear of the Athenians, who were vehemently 
chagrined and provoked, that at his persuasion they 
had set free so many prisoners, and those too pri- 
soners of so much distinction. For the captives 
brought from Pylos were ofthe first families in Sparta, 
and had connexions of friendship or of blood with 
the most eminent personages there. They did not, 
however, express their resentment in any act of se- ' 
verity ; they only elected Alcibiades general,. and 
took the Mantineans and Eleans (who had abandon- 
ed the Lacedemonian interest) into league with 
them, along with the Argives. They then sent a 
marauding party to Pylos, for the purpose of mak- 


* See the Life of Alcibiades, Vol. IT. 

33 There were some others joined in commission with him. 
( Thucyd. ib. 45, 46.) : 

34 Nicias insisted, that the Spartans should renounce their alli- 
ance with the Beetians, because they had not acceded: to the - 
peace. (Id. ib.) 
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ing’ excursions thence into Laconia. ‘Thus the war 
broke out afresh. | me, : 

As thé quarrel between Nicias and Alcibiades rosé. 
daily to a greater height, the Ostracism was pro-. 
posed. To this the people have recourse at certain 
periods, and by it they expel for ten years any one 
who is suspected for his authority, or envied for his 
wealth. Both parties were’ much alarmed at the 
danger, not, doubting that it would fall to the lot of 
one of them. The Athenians detested the conduct 
and manners of Alcibiades, and at the same time, as 
we have related more at large im his Life, they 
dreaded his enterprising spirit: As for Nicias, his 
riches exposed him to envy, and the rather, because 
there was nothing social or popular in his mammer of 
living; on the contrary, his recluse turn seemed 
owing to an inclination for oligarchy, and perfectly 
in a foreign taste. Bésides, he had combated their 
opinions, and by making them pursue their own in- 
terest against their inclination was, of course, be= 
come obnoxions. In one word, the whole was a 
dispute between the young who wished for war,. and 
the old who wished fox peace. ‘The former endea- 
voured to make the Ostracism fall upon Nicias, and 
the latter on. Alcibiades: but, | | 


Ty civil brotls the. worst emerge to honour. 


The Athenians being. divided inte two factions, the 
subtilest. and. most profligate .of wretches gained 
greund. Sach was Hyperbolus of the ward of Peri- 
thois ;. a man whese boldness: was not owing to any 
well-zrounded influence, but whose influence was 
owing to his- boldness, and who by the credit, which 
he had acquired, was a disgrace to the city. - 

This wretch® had. no apprehension of being exiled 
by. the-honourable suffrage of the Ostracism, because 
ké knew himself to be fitter fora gibbet. - Hoping 

35 For an account of this- fellow; and this transaction; see the 
Life of Alcibiades, Vol. II.* ee 
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however that, if.one of these great men were.ha. 
nished, he should be able to make head against the 
other,-he did not dissemble his joy at this spirit of 
party, but strove to exasperate the people against 
both. Nicias and Alcibiades perceiving his malice 
came to a private interview, in which they agreed to 
unite their interests; and thus avoided the dreaded 
sentence themselves, and turned it upon Nyper- 
bolus. : 

At first the people were pleased, and laughed at 
the event; but, upon recollection, it gave- them . 
considerable uneasiness to think, that the Ostracism 
was dishonoured by it’s having fallen upon a person 
unworthy of it. They were persuaded, that there 
was a dignity in it, or rather that to such men as 
Thucydides and Aristides it was a punishment; 
whereas to Hyperbolus it was an honour, of which 
he might be proud, since his profligacy had placed 
him. on the same list with the greatest patriots. 
Hence Plato, the comic poet, thus speaks of him: 


No doubt, his crimes were ripe for chastisement ; 
But different should have been his brand: The sliell 
For such low villains never was intended. 


In fact, no one was subsequently banished by st- 
He was the last; and Hipparchus the Cholargiana, # 
relation of the tyrant, was the first®*. From th 
event it appears how intricate are the ways of Fo¥° 
tune, and how incomprehensible to human reasox¥: 
If Nicias had run the risk of the Ostracism, he wouk 
either have expelled Alcibiades, and hved afterward 
in his native city in full security: or if it had bee? 


36 With this account of the epoch of it’s institution Diod. Sics- 
xi. 55., and Aflian, Var. Hist. xiii. 24, agree; though the former 
makes no mention ef the name of it’s first victim, and the latter 
calls him Clisthenes, grandson of the tyrant of Sicyon of that names 
and it’s original author. ‘Some later writers, without sufficient 20~ 
thority, carry back the date of it’s establishment to the time? 
. Theseus. This limited and mitigated species of banishment was 10 

eculiar to Athens, but prevailed in several other of the Greek 1 
publics.* . , os 
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carried against him, and he had been forced to re- 
tire, he would have avoided the impending stroke of 
misery, and preserved the reputation of a wise and 
experienced general. I am not ignorant that, ac- 
cording to Theophrastus, Hyperbolus was banished 
in the contest between Phzeax and Alcibiades, and 
not in that with Nicias. But most historians repre- 
‘sent the matter, as above related. 

About this time the /&zesteans and Leontinés 
sent an embassy, to entreat the Athenians to undet- 
take the Sicilian expedition. Nicias opposed it, but 
he was over-ruled by the address and ambition of 
Alcibiades”. Alcibiades indeed had previously 
gained the assembly by his discourses, and corrupt- 
ed the people to such a degree with vain hopes, that 
the young men in their places of exercise, and the 
old men in the shops and other circles of conversa- 
tion drew plans of Sicily, and exhibited the nature 
of it’s seas with all it’s ports and bearings on the sidc 
next Africa. For they did not consider Sicily as | 
the reward of their operations, but only as a place of 
arms; whence they were to advance to the conquest 
of Carthage, nay, of all Africa, and to make them-_ 
selves masters of the seas within the pillars of Her- 
cules. | 

While they were thus intent upon this expedition, 
Nicias had not many on his side, cither among the 
commons or the nobility, to concur with him in his op- 
position. For the rich, fearing it might be suspected 
that they were afraid to serve in person, or to incur the 
expense of fitting ont men of war, contrary to their 
better judgement, sat silent. Nicias, however, in- 
defatigably and invariably sct himself against it ; nei- 
ther did he give up his point even after the decree 
had been passed for the war, and he himself élected 
general along with Alcibiades and Lamachus, his 


37 See Thucyd, (vi. 8, &c.) for all the particulars of the Sicilian 
expedition, and particularly for the three admirable speeches made 
en this occasion by these great rivals. See also the Life of Alci~ 
dDiades, Vol. E1.* a 
VOL. HI. 2 E. 
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own name standing foremost in the | 
‘the first subsequent assembly he rose to dissuae— 
them, and to protest mre their proceedin ~ 
conclusion he attacked Alcibiades for plunging t Fy 
state into a dangerous and foreign war, m With 
a view to his own emolument and renown. But This 
_arguments had no effect. They thought a man of 
his experience the fitter to conduct this enterprise, 
and that nothing could contribute more. to it’s suc- 
cess, than to unite his caution with the fiery spirit of 
Alcibiades, and the boldness of Lamachus**. They 
were still, therefore, more confirmed in their choice. 
Besides, Demostratus, who of all the orators took 
the greatest pains to encourage the people to that 
war, rose bet said, “ He would soon put an end to 
“« Nicias’ excuses;” and immediately procured a 
decree, that the generals should have a discretionary 
power to lay plans, and carry them into execution 
both at home and abroad. 

It is stated, indeed, that the priests strongly op- 
posed the expedition, But Alcibiades had other 
soothsayers to set against them; and ced 
that certain ancient oracles promised the At ns 
great glory in Sicily. The envoys likewise, 
had been sent’ to consult the oracle of Jupiter Am 
mon, returned with an answer, importing 
“Athenians would take all the Syracusans. a 

If any of the citizens knew of bad pri they 
cautiously concealed them, lest they s ola 
speak inauspiciously.. Neither would any ware 
have availed, when they were not moved by | 
most clear and obvious signs. Such was the mutilt- 
tion of the Herm, whose heads were all 


off in one night, except that which was called « the 


38 The reading in the original text, =peersra, seems obviously 
from the context tobe erroneous. See also the Life of Alcibiades 
Vol. IL. v 


% hese Herma or statues of Mercury (as ns igen shes 
in a former note), were square figures placed by the A ri 
the gates of their temples, ard the doors of theie houses. 


bk | 
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Mercury of Andocides,’ and which had been conse- 
crated by the tribe of A¢geis before the door of the 
house then occupied by that person. Such, also, 
was thé pollution of the altar of the Twelve Gods. 
“A man got astride upon it, and there emasculated 
himself with a stone. At the temple of Delphi there 
was a golden statue of Pallas, which the Athenians 
had erected upon a palm-tree of brass, in comme- 
-moration of the victory over the Medes. This the 
crows came and pecked at for several days, and 
devoured or destroyed the golden fruit of the 
tree. The Athenians, however, contended that 
‘these were only fictions propagated at Delphi on 
the instigation of the Syracusans. A certain oracle, 
likewise, ordered them to fetch a priestess of Mi- 
nerva from Clazomene; and when she came, -they 
found her name was Hesychia“, by which the Deity 
seemed to exhort them to remain quiet. Meton* 
the astrologer, whether he were struck with these 
signs or by tlie eye of human reason discovered the 
‘impending danger (for he had a command in the 
army), feigned himself mad, and set fire to his house. 
Others say, he used no pretence of madness; but 
having burnt down his house in the night, addressed 
himself next morning to the assembly in a forlorn 
condition, and desired the citizens in compassion 
for his misfortune to excuse his son, who was to have 
gone out captain of a galley to Sicily. 

The Genius of Sccrates “ upon this occasion warn- 
ed that wise man, by his usual tokens, that the ex- 
pedition would prove fatal to Athens. He mention- 
ed this to several of his friends and acquaintance, 
and the warning was commonly talked of. Many 
were likewise greatly discouraged on account of the 

4° 7, e. © tranquil.’* 

4* For this fact, and for the mutilation of the Herme mentioned 
above, see the Life of Alcibiades, Vol. 1. my 

Meton is. celebrated for his having reformed the Athenian calcn- 
dar, and from him astronomers have denominated the Junar of nine- 
teen years ‘ the Metonic.’* 

#9 See the Life of Alcibiades, ib. not. (46.) | 
ZEZ 
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time, at which the fleet happened to be sent out. 
‘The, women were then celebrating the feasts of 
Adonis, during which there were to be seen in every 
quarter of the city images of the dead, and funeral 
rocessions ; the women accompanying them with 
dismal lamentations. So that those, who set any 
value upon omens, were full of anxious forebodi 
for the fate of their countrymen. They trembled to 
think, that an armament fitted out at such an im- 
mense expense, and which made so glorious an ap- 
pearance, might so quickly lose it’s consequence *._ 
As for Nicias, he showed himself'a wise and worthy 
man, in opposing the expedition while it was u 
eonsideration ; and in not suffering himself, after it 
was resolved upon, to be dazzled by yain hopes, or 
by the eminence of his post, into a change of opi- 
nion. Nevertheless, when he could neither diver 
the people from their purpose, nor by all his, eff 
ot himeclf excused from taking the command, bu 
und himself placed as it were by actual violence — 
at the head of a great army, it was no longer tim 
for caution and timid delay. He should not 
have looked back from his ship, like a child 
a multitude of protestations that his better 
were over-ruled, have disheartened his collegues, and 
abated the ardour of his troops, which alone could 
give him a chance of success. He should have im- 
mediately attacked the enemy with the utmost yigout, 
and made Fortune blush at the calamities whi 
was preparing. : m4 
But, his conduct was very different. When Li 
machus proposed to make a descent, close by Syrt- 
cuse“ and to give battle under the walls, pe ‘Mee 
biades suggested that they ought first to reduce the 
cities which owned the authority of Syracuse, and — 
then march against the principal crete Mea 
posed both. He preferred coasting Vong Sia 
45 Alluding to the transient bloom of the flowers, in the gavdes® 
of Adonis, “ See the Life of Alcibiades, Vol, II., not. (48.) 
4 Thueyd, vis 19. 
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without any act of hostility, in order to show what 
an armament they had. He then recommended their 
returning to Athens, after having left a small rein- 
forcement with the /Egestcans, as a taste of the 
Athenian strength. ‘Thus he intercepted all their 
schemes, and broke down their spirits. 

The Athenians sodn after this called Alcibiades 
home to take his trial, and Nicias remained, joined 
indeed with another in commission, but first in au- 
thority. There was now no end of his delays. He 
either made an idle parade of sailing along the coast, 
or else sat still deliberating; until the spirit of con- 
fidence which buoyed up his own troops was evapo- 
rated, as well as the consternation and alarm, which 
the first sight of his armament had excited in the 
enemy. 

‘It is true that, previously to the departure of Alci- 
biades, they had sailed toward Syracuse with sixty 
galleys, fifty of which they drew up in line of battle 
before the harbour; and sent in the other ten to. 
reconnoitre the place. ‘These advanced to the foot 
of the walls, and by proclamation invited the Leon- 
tines to return to their old habitations*. — At the 
same time they happened to take one of the enemy’s 
vessels with the registers on board, in which all the 
Syracusans were set down according to their tribes. 

hese were usually kept at some distance from the 
city in the temple of Jupiter Olympius, but had then 
been sent for to be examined, in order to the form- 
ang of alist of persons able to bear arms. When... 
these registers were brought to the Athenian gene- 

rals, and such a prodigious number of names was - 
clisplayed, the soothsayers were greatly concerned 
at the accident; as fearing that the prophecy, “ that 


45 They ordered proclamation to be made by a herald, that the 
Athenians were come tu restore the Leontines ta their cquntry, in 
“wittue of the relation and alliance subsisting between them. In con- 
Sequence of which, such of the Leontines 2s were in Syracuse, had 
nothing to do but to repair to the Athenians, who wouhl take care 
to conduct them. Id, ib, 
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the Athenians should take all the Syracusans,”’ might 
possibly in this have it’s entire accomplishment. It 
is asserted however, that it was fulfilled upon a sub. 
sequent occasion, when Callippus the Athenian, a 

he had killed Dion, made Penself master of Syrz 
cuse *, 

When Alcibiades quitted Sicily with a small re- 
tinue, the whole power devolved upon Nicias. La- 
machus indeed was a man of great courage and ho- 
nour, and freely exposed his person in the time o 
action; but his circumstances were so mean, | 
whenever he made up his accounts of a campaig 
he charged a small sum for clothes and sands 
Nicias on the contrary, beside his other advantages, 
derived, considerable authority from his eminence 
both as to wealth and name, e are told that upon 
one occasion, when the Athenian generals met ina 
council of war, Nicias desired Sophocles pense 
to give his opinion first, because he was the est 
man; “ It is true,” said Sophocles, * I am older in 
“ respect of years; but you are older in respect 0 
“service,” In the same manner, he now brough 
Lamachus to act under his orders, though he. was 
the abler general: and his proceedings were, inya- 
riably, timid and dilatory. At first he made the cir- 
cuit of the island, with his ships at an immense dis 
tance from the enemy, which served only to 
their spirits. His next operation was, to lay siege 


46 The particulars of this story will be detailed in the dLife of 
Dion,* r . 

47 Not the poet, says M. Ricard, who had died long before! i 
period; from Biait however it appears, on the contrary, that he 
not die till some os after it, B. C. 406. Bt. 91.” The French 
translator quotes a happy quatrain from an ode of the French 
Rousseau, on the death of the prince of Conti, as iinet 
Sophocles’ sentiment ; 


Pour qui compte les ans d’une vie inutile, 
Bese i tiene Priom posse cold a Hears 
our gui compte les fasts, les ans du jeune Achille — 
' " Lregalent a Nestor:* au 
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wintered; keeping an army on foot at an enormous 
expense, and effecting but little, for only a few Sici- 
lians came over to him. The Syracusans, during this 
interval, recovered their spirits again so as to make 
another excursion to Catana, in which they ravaged 
the country, and burned the Athenian camp. Mean- 
while, all the world censured Nicias; and said, 
that by his tedious deliberations, delays, and ex- 
treme caution, he lost the time for action. When 
he did act, there was nothing to be blamed in the 
manner of it; for he was as bold and vigorous in 
executing, as he was timid and dilatory in forming, 
a resolution. 

_After he had determined to return with his forces 
to Syracuse, he conducted all his movements with 
so much prudence, expedition, and safety, that he 
gained the peninsula of ‘hapsos, disembarked his 
men, and obtained possession of Kpipole, before 
the enemy knew of bis approach. He beat on this 
occasion some infantry, which had been sent to 
succour the fort, and made three hundred prisoners ; 
he likewise routed their cavalry, which was thought 
invincible. 

But what most astonished the Sicilians, and ap- 
peared incredible to the Grecks was, that in a short 
space of time he enclosed Syracuse with a wall; a 
city not less than Athens, and much more difficult 
to be, surrounded by such a work on account of the 
unevenness of the ground, the vicinity of the. sea, 
and the adjoining marshes. Add to this, that it was 
nearly completed by a man, whose health was in no 
degree equal to such an undertaking, for he was 
afflicted with the stone; a circumstance, which alone 
prevented it’s entire completion. 

I cannot indeed but admire the attention of the 
genezal, and the invincible courage of the soldiers, 
in effecting what they did, upon this as well as other 


of this name very near each other, of which one for the sake of 
distinction was subsequently called Taurominiua.* 
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oécasions. ‘Euripides, after their defeat and death, 
wrote this epitaph for them’; - 


Fighit trophies these from Syracuse obtain’d, 
Ere yet the gods were partial. 


Ahd-in fact we find, that the Athenians gained not 
only eight, but several more victories of the Syra- 
cusans; till the gods or fortune declared against 
them, at a time when they were arrived at the high: 
est pitch of power. Nicias forced’ himself, bee tn 
what his health would allow, to attend most 

actions in person; but, when his distemper was’ 
very violent, he was obliged to keep’ his bed in the 
camp, with a few servants to wait upow him. 

In the mean time, Lamachus at the head of the 
army engaged the Syracusans, who were drawing a 
cross wall from the city, to hinder the Athenians’ 
from finishing theirs. ‘The latter, generally having! 
the advantage, went in too disorderly a manner 
upon the pursuit ; and it happened one day, that 
Lamachus was left almost alone to receive the ene- 
my’s cavalry. Callicrates, an officer remarkable for 
his strength and courage, advanced befvre them and 
gave Lamachus the challenge, which was accepted. 
The Athenian general received the first wound, 
which proved mortal; but he returned it upon his 
adversary, and they fell together. The Syracusans, 
remaining masters of the body and arms of Lama- 
chus, carried them off; and rushed forward to the 
Athenian wall, where Nicias lay without any guards 
to defend him. Roused however by necessity and 
by the sight of his danger, he’ ordered those about 
him to set fire to the materials before the entrench- 
ments, which had been provided for the machines, 
and to the machines themselves. ‘This put a 
to the Syracusans, and saved Nicias together 
the Athenian wall and baggage. For as soon as 
they beheld the flames, rising in vast columns in the 


intermediate space, they retired. 


| 
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Nicias now remained sole commander, but he had 
veason to form the most sanguine hopes of success. 
‘The cities declared. for him, and ships laden with 
provisions came. daily to his camp} his affairs being, 
an so good a train, that the Sicilians strove. cohicks 
should first express their attachment. The Syra- 
cusans themselves, despairing of holding out much 
longer, began to talk of proposals for an accommo- 
dation. Gylippus who.was coming from Lacedemon 
to their succour, being, informed. of the wall built 
around them and their other difficulties, continued - 
his voyage, not with a view to Sicily which he gave, 
up for lost, but if possible to, save the Greek cities. 

‘in Italy: For the. renown of the Athenians was. 
now very extensive: they were. represented as car- 

rying all before them, and being under the conduct» 
of a general, whose prudence as well as good fortune 
rendered him invincible. Nicias himself, contrary: 
to his nature, was suddenly elated by his present 

strength and success; the more so, because he. was 

persuaded, upon private intelligence from, Syracuse 

as well as. more public application, that the city was 

about to capitulate. Hence it was, that he took, no 

account, of the approach of Gylippus, nor placed) 

any regular guard to prevent his coming ashore; so 

that, screened by his.utter negligence, Gylippus 

landed with safety.. It was at a great distance from 

Syracuse, and he found means to collect a conside-. 

rable army. But the Syracusans were so far from: 
knowing or expecting his arrival, that they had 

assembled that very day to consider of articles of. 
capitulation : nay, some were for instantly coming, 
to terms, before the city was absolutely enclosed. 

For there was but a small part of the wall left un- 

finished, and all the necessary materials: were upon 

the spot. 

At this critical and dangerous instant, Gongylus 
arrived from Corinth with one galley of three banks \ 
of oars. The. whole town, as might naturally be. 
expected, ran together to meet him. He told them,., 

9 


his: order of battle, he beat the Athenians and 
drove them to their camp. ‘Then taking the stones 
and other materials, which they had brought for 
their wall, he continued the cross-wall of the Syra- 
cusans, and cut through theirs in such a mannet, 
that if they gained a victor y they could make no 
advantage of it. | 

Encouraged by this success, the Syracusans man- 
ned sev cral vessels; and beating about the countr y 
with their cavalry and allies, made many prisoners. 
Gylippus applied to the towns in person, and they 
readily listened to him, and lent him all the assist- 
ance in their power. So that Nicias, relapsing into 
his former fears and despondence, at the sight of 
such a change of affairs, applied to the Athenians by 
letter either to send another army, or to recall that 
which he had; and entreated them by all means to 
permit him, on account of his infirmities, to lay 
down the command. 
_ The Athenians had designed some time before to 
send another army into Sicily ; ; but the envy, which 
the first success of Nicias had excited, had caused 
them upon several pretences to defer it. Now, how- 
ever, they hastened the succours. ‘They likewise 
came to a resolution, that Demosthenes should axe) 
in the spring with a respectable fleet; and that 
Kurymedon” should instantly sail (though It was 
still winter) with money to pay the troops, and 
acquaint Nicias that the people had appointed 
Euthydemus and Menander, officers who then served 
under him, to assist him in ‘his char ge. 

In the mean time, Nicias was suddenly attacked 
both by sca and land. At first, part of his fleet 
was worsted; but in the end he proved victorious, 


52 He had the address to impute the late defeat to himself, and 
to assure his men that their behaviour was irreproachable. He 
said, that by ranging them the day before between walls, where 
their cavalry and archers had not room to act, he had prevented 
their conquering. (Thucyd. vii. 5, &c.) 

53 Eurymedon went with ten galleys. 
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and sutik many of the enemy’s ships. He could not 
however succour his troops by land, as the exigence 
of the case required. Gylippus made a sudden attack 
upon the fort of Plemmyrium™, and took it; by 
which means he became master of the naval stores of 
the Athenians, and a great quantity of treasure, there 
deposited. Many of the garrison were either killed, 
or taken prisoners. But, what was a still heavier 
-blow to Nicias, by the loss of this place he lost the 
convenience of his convoys. For, as long. ashe pos- 
sessed Plemmyrium, the communication was safe 
and easy; but when that was taken, his supplies 
reached him with the utmost difficulty, as his trans- 
‘ports could not pass without fighting the ememy’s 
ships, which lay at anchor under the fort. 

Besides, the Syracusans thought their fleet was . 
beaten, not by the superior strength of the Athe- 
nians, but by their having in a disorderly manner 
engaged in the pursuit. ‘They therefore fitted out 
a more respectable armament, with a view to a fresh 
action. Nicias, however, did not choose at present 
to try the issue of another naval fight; but declared 
it most absurd, when a large supply of ships and 
fresh troops were hastening to him under the conduct 
of Demosthenes, to hazard a battle with a force 90 
much weaker in number and so ill-provided. 

On the other hand Menander and Euthydemus, 
who had been appointed to a temporary share in the 
command, were led by their ambition and Jealousy 
of Demosthenes and Nicias to strike some extract- 
dinary stroke, in order to be beforehand with the 
one, and to. outdo the most shining actions of the 
‘other. Their pretence was the glory of Athens, 
which they said would be utterly ruined and de- 
stroyed, if they exhibited any fear of the Syracusat, 
fleet. Thus they over-ruled. Nicias, and gave battle. 
But they were quickly defeated by a stratagem of 
Ariston the Corinthian, who was a most excellent 


*4 At the entrance of the great harbour of Syracuse.* 
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‘gseaman*. Their left wing, as Thucydides relates, 
was entirely routed, and they lost great numbers of 
their men. ‘This loss threw Nicias into the utmost 
consternation. He reflected upon the misfortunes, 
which he had incurred while he had the sole com- 
mand, and that he had now again miscarried through 
the obstinacy of his collegues. | 

While he was indulging these reflexions, Demos- 
thenes appeared before the port with a very gallant 
and formidable fleet. He had seventy-three gal- 
leys **, on board of which were five thousand heavy- 
armed soldiers ; and archers, spearmen, and slingers 
to the number of three thousand. Their armour 
glittered, the streamers waved, and the prows of the 
ships were adorned with a varicty of rich paintings. 
He advanced with loud cheers and martial music, 
_and the whole was conducted in a theatrical manner, 
in order to strike terror into the enemy. 

The Syracusans were now ready to sink into de- 
Bpair. ‘They saw no end or truce to their miseries ; 
their labours and conflicts were all to begin anew, 
and they had been prodigal of their blood to no 
purpose. Nicias, however, had not long to rejoice 
at the arrival of such an army. At the first inter- 
view, Demosthenes recommended an immediate at- 
tack of the enemy, that they might take Syracuse by 
a quick and decisive stroke, and return with glory to 
Athens. Nicias, astonished at his heat and precipi- 
tation, desired him to adopt no rash or desperate 
measures. He assured him that delay would be in- 
jurious to the enemy, since they were already in 
-want of money, and their allies would soon forsake 
both them and their cause; so that, when they be- 


55 Ariston advised the captains of the. galleys to have refresh- 
‘ments ready for their men on the shore, while the Athenians ima- 
gined they went into the town for them. The Athenians, thus 
deceived, landed themselves, and went to dinner. In the mean 
time the Svracusans, having made an expeditious meal, re-em- 
barked, and attacked the Athenian ships, when there was scarcel 
‘any body on board to defend them. (Thucyd. vii. 39.) ° 

36 Diadorus Siculus makes them three hundsed and ten. . 
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~ fears, the uncertainty of their movements, and the 
impossibility of discerning objects ina night, which 
was neither quite dark nor suificiently clear; the 
moon being near her setting, and her little remain- 
ing light rendered uscless by the shade of so many 
bodies and weapons moving backward and forward. 
Hence the apprehension oi meeting with an enemy 
~made_ the Askeniand suspect their friends, and in- 
“volved them in the utmost perplexity and distress. 
They happened likewise to have the moon w 
-their backs, which casting their shadows before 
them both hid the number of their men, and the ~ 
littering of their arms; whereas the reflexion from 
“shields of the enemy made them appear more 
numerous, and, better armed than they really were. 
At last, they gave) way, and were entirely routed. 
enemy pressed hard upon them on all sides, and 
-killed numbers. Many others met their death 
trom weapons of their friends,, Not a few fell 
headlong from the rocks or walls, ‘The rest were 
dispersed about the fields, where they were picked 
up the next morning by the cavalry, and put to the 
sword. In this.action. the Athenians lost two thou- 
sand men; and very few returned with their arms 
to the head-quarters. 7 : 

This was a severe blow to Nicias, though it was 
what he expected; and he inveighed against the 
tash) proceedings of Demosthenes. That general 
defended himself as well as he could; but at the 
same time he gave it as his opinion, that they should 
embark, and return home as fast as.possible. “ We 
* cannot hope,’’ said he, “ either to receive another 
“* army, or to conquer with that which we bave 
«© with us. Nay, supposing we had the advantage, 
*< we ought to relinquish a situation, which. is well 
« known at all times to be unhealthy for the troops, 
«© and which we now find still more fatal from the 
£ season of the year.” It was, indeed, the begin- 
ning of autumn; many were already sick, and alt 
were dispirited. 

VOL. IIL 2F 


Saul to his countrymen, 
** than with you.” | Nias aed, 


return to Athens. But) fresh: forces | 

assistance of the Syracusans, and the sick 

ing more and more in the Athenian camp, 

himself altered his opinion, and ar 

to be ready to embark. . 

Every oy ee was _accordin, 

barkation, and the enemy paid no attention 

movements, because they did not 

But in the night there happened an e 
moon, at’ which Nicias "hes all the re 
through i, ignorance or superstition, were s 
a great panic. As for an eclipse of the si 
happens at the conjunction, even he 
people had some idea of it’s being ¢ d 
interposition of the moon. But. the 
easily conceive by the interposition | "Oh 
the moon, when at the full, should 
her light, and assume such’ a. variety 
They looked upon it therefore as a pi 


57 In the time of Alexander the Great | 
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Anaxagoras was the first, who with any clearness 
cand certainty showed, in what manner the moon 
was illuminated and overshadowed. But he was an 
anthor of no antiquity, neither was his treatise 
‘much known ; as it was confined to a few hands, aud 
[ae 

= Fors the peop a dislike to nai 

srecempuede to those who were then called 
lesche) | supposing that they detracted 
‘froin the divine power and providence by ascribing 
‘effects'to insensate causes, unintelligent powers, and 
inevitable necessity. On account of such a system, 
_ Protagoras was foreed to fly, and Anaxagoras was 
‘thrown into’ prison, whence’ Pericles with great 
difficulty. ired ‘his’ deliverance™. Even So- 
‘erates, who meddled not with physics, lost his' life 


sere scwepioy! ‘At last the of Plato en- 
“lightened the world, and his doctrine was generall 
_teceived ; both on account of his life, and of hi 
“subjecting the necessity of natural causes to a more 
| powerful and divine principle. Thus he removed 
all ‘suspicion of impiety from such researchés, and 
ght the study of mathematics into fashion. 
‘Hence it was that his vo Dion, thou; asd 
‘was eclipsed at the time of his going from 
_ thus: against Dionysius, was not in the least: 
napa but pursued his voyage and expelled the 


ag 


© 5 ‘He was contemporary with Pericles, and Nicias; for he di 
ache 1% ‘and. Nigias was killed fifteen years pees 
jp xcle 4. ite 4 Lenipy 
$9 i, e. ‘ Inquirers into the nature of meteors.’ 
© See his Life, Vol. IL.* 
__@ Socrates informs us, in his Apology, that he had been accused 
of a criminal curiosity in prying into the heavens, and into the” 
abysses of the earth, He cannot however be said to have lost his 
life for his philosophy, so much as for his theology. 
© The particulars of this abievertoh€ Yul be detailed in the 
Life of Dion* 
= 2Fr2 
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It was a misfortune to Nicias, that he had riot 


along with him at that time an able soothsayer. 
Stilbides, whom he had employed upon such oc- 
casions, and who used to lessen the influence of his 
. superstition, died a little before. Supposing the 
eclipse however a prodigy, it could not (as Philo 
‘chorus observes) be inauspicious to those who wanted 
to fly, but on the contrary extremely favourable. 
For whatever is transaeted with fear requires dark- 
hess ; light is it’s worst enemy. Besides, upon other 
occasions (as Autoclides~ in his Commentaries re- 
marks) people refrained from business only three 
days after an eclipse of either sun or moon; whereas 
Nicias wished fo stay another entire revolution of the 
moon™, as if he could not see her restored to her 
usual brightness, the moment after she had passed 
the shadow caused by the interposition of the earth. 

He quitted however almost every other care, and 
sat still observing his sacrifices, till the enemy came 
upon him, and invested his walls and entrenchments 
with their land-forces, as well as encircled the har- 
bour with their fleet. Not only the men from their 
ships, but the very boys from fishing-boats and 
small barks challenged the Athenians to come out, 
and offered them every kind of insult. One of these 
boys named Heraclides, who was of one of the best 
families in Syracuse, advancing too far, was pursued 
by an Athenian vessel, and very near being taken. 
His uncle Pollichus, observing Its danger, made up 
with ten galleys which were under his command; 
and others, in fear for Pollichus, came forward to 
support him. <A sharp conflict ensued, in which the 
Syracusans were victorious, and Eurymedon and 
great numbers with him were slain. 

63 This should probably be read ‘ Anticlides;? for he seems ts 
be the same person, whom Plutarch has mentioned in the Life of 
Alexander, and in his Isis and Osiris. He wrote a History of 


Alexander, and some other works, as we learn from Voss, Hist. 
Gr. iii. 1., &c. 


. © Or, as Thucydides (vii. 50) states, ‘ three times nine days, 


on the suggestion of his superstitious or corrupt sdothsayers. 
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» The Athenians, not brooking any farther delay, 
ey called upon their generals to lead them 
off by land. For the Syracusans, immediately after 
the victory, blocked up the harbour, But Nicias 
would not agree to it, thinking it dreadful te aban- 
don so many ships of burthen, and nearly two hun- 
dred galleys. He therefore embarked his best in- 
fantry and a ‘select number of archers and spearmen, 
and manned with them a hundred and ten galleys, 
2s far as his rowers would supply him., The rest of 
his troops he drew up on the shore; abandoning 
the large camp, and his walls which reached to the 
temple of Hercules... The Syracusans had not for a 
Jong time offered the usual’ sacrifices to that deity, 
but now both the priests and the generals went to 
observe the solemnity. Loaf 

_ Their troops were embarked; and the inspectors 
of the entrails promised the Syracusans a glorious 
victory, provided they did not begin the attack, but 
only repelled force with force. For Hercules, they 
pc was victorious only in standing upon the de- 
fensive®, and waiting to be attacked: Thus in- 
structed, the Syracusans set out. 

The great sea-fight then began; remarkable not 
only for the vigour exerted, but for it’s having ex- 
cited as much passion and agitation in the specta- 
tors, as in the combatants themselves. For those, 
‘who looked on from the shore, could discern all it’s 
various and sudden unexpected turns. The Athe- 
nians suffered as heavily from their own order of 
battle and the nature of their armament, as from 
the enemy. Their ships were all crowded bea 
and were moreover very unwieldy; while those of 
‘the enemy were so light and: nimble, that they 
could easily change their situation, and attack the 


5 This could hardly be true ofa hero, whose labours must have 

jgenerally iraplied offensive operations. Of Theseus however, his 

imitator, Plutarch remarks (in his Life of that hero, Vol. I.) 

‘that on setting off from'Treezene for Athens, he resolyed to * act 
only upon the defensive.’ * 
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Athenians on all sides“. The Syracusans were 
likewise provided with a vast quantity of stones, 
which seldom failed of their et, wherever dis- 
charged; whereas the Athenians had nothing to op- 
pose to them but darts and arrows, the direction of 
which was so much affected by the motion of the 
ship, that few of them could reach their mark. The 
enemy was advised to this expedition by. Ariston 
the Corinthian, who after having given signal proofs 
of his valour, fell just as victory was declaring for 
the Syracusans. | 

After such a dreadful defeat and: loss, there was no 
possibility of escaping by sea. At the same time, 
the Athenians perceived that it was extremely difi- 
cult to save themselves by land. In. this despair 
they neither opposed the enemy, who were seizing 
their vessels close to the shore, nor demanded: their 
dead. They thought it a less deplorable circum 
stance to leave the dead without burial, than to 
abandon the sick and wounded. And though they - 
had sad sufferers before their eyes, they looked upon | 
their own case. as still more. unhappy, since they had 
many calamities to undergo, and must: probably en- 
counter the same fate at last. . 

They at first designed, however, to begin their 
march in the night. Gylippus observed the Syne 
cusans.employed in sacrifices to the gods, and.in en. 
tertaining their friends on account of the victory and 
the feast of Hercules; and he. knew, that neither 
entreaty nor force would prevail upon them to. quit 
the joys of festivity, and. oppose the enemy’s flight 
But Hermocrates found out a method af imposing 
upon .Nicias ”, He sent some of his contidentil 
friends, wha were to pretend that they came from 


66 This, the reader will recollect, was one of the causes, whidff « 
decided the fate of the Spanish Armada in 1588.* 

“1 Hermocrates was sensible of the importance of preyenti 
Nicias from retiring by Jand, Witb an army ef forty thousand. 
which he had still remaining, he might have fortified himselfin 
part of Sicily, and renewed the war. (Thucyd, vii. 73, 75.) 
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his old correspondents within the town, and to de- . 
sire him not to march in the night, as the Syracusans 
had laid several ambushes for him, and seized all the 
passes. ‘This stratagem had it’s effect. Nicias in 
the simplicity of his heart, fearing that he should 
really fall into the enemy’s snares, sat still. In the 
morning, the enemy got out before him. Then in- 
deed they did seize all the difficult passes, threw up 
works against the fords, broke down the bridges, 
and planted their cavalry wherever the ground was 
open and even; so that the Athenians could not 
move asingle step without fighting. They lay close 
thereforeallthatday* and the nightfollowing, and then 
began their march with tears and loud Jamentations; 
as if they had been going to quit their own native 
. gountry, and not that of theenemy. They certainly 
were in great want of provision, and it was a miser- 
able circumstance to abandon their sick and wound- 
ed friends and comrades; yet they looked. upon 
their present misfortunes as small, in comparison 
with those which were yet behind. - 
. But, among the various spectacles of misery, there 
was not one more pitiable than that of Nicias him- 
| self; oppressed as he was with sickness, and unwor- 
.thily reduced to hard diet and a scanty provision, 
= when his infirmities required a liberal supply. Yet, 
E in spite of his ill health, he achieved and suffered 
many things, which the more robust with difficulty 
‘ eadured. All this while his troops could not but ob- 
.gerve, it was not for his own sake, or from .any at- 
tachment to life that he submitted to- such labours, 
but that he seemed still to cherish hope on their ac- 
eount. When dismay and sorrow brought others to 
‘tears and complaints, if Nicias ever wept with them, 


- * To give their soldiers an opportunity of providing themselves as 
well as circuinstances admitted, for the march. (Thucyd. ib.) The 
whole of this retreat, only to be paralleled perhaps by that of 
the brave army which perished in Egypt under Louis IX., supplies, 
wx told by the Athenian historian, one of the most highly-finished and 

. Jaffecting pictures of antiquity.* 
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it was obviously from reflecting upon the melancholy 
and disgraceful issue of the seas ‘ehich he bad 
to have finished with so much: honour and’ 
Neither was it only by the sight of his 
affliction, that they were moved: outigeanae 
speeches and warnings, by which he had endeavoured: 
to dissuade the pecan from the expedition, aa 
could not but think his lot much more 
he deserved. All their hopes likewise of 
from heaven forsook them, when they: observed that 
so religious a man as Nicias, one who had never 
thought any expense too heavy in the service of the 
gods, had no better fortune than the meanest and 
most profligate person in the army*. (eg 
Notwithstanding all these difficulties, he ‘still en: 
deavoured by the tone of his voice, by his looks, and 
x every expression of kindness to: the soldiers, to 
ow himself ‘superior to his misfortunes. Nay, 
dirdugh a march of eight days, though ee and 
harassed the whole way by the enemy, he 
his own division of the’ army tolerably entire 5 till 
Demosthenes was taken prisoner and his: 
rounded, after a brave resistance, at'a place 
called Polyzelium. Demosthenes then drew his sword, 
and stabbed himself; but as the enemy came 
diately upon him, and seized him, he had not ‘time 
to give himself the mortal stroke. » en 
Some Syracusans rode up to Nicias with this im 
telligence, and he sent a few of his own ci | 
know the certainty. Finding from their account 
that Demosthenes and his party were really 
he begged to treat. with bel t 
hostages for reimbursing the 'yracusans the whole 
charge of the war, upon pret that ee 
suffer the Athenians to quit Sicily. But ne 


cusans rejected the proposal, with every 
solence and outrage, and again fell upon a wretched 


met 
* To this, as well as to his sickness, he piously and patel 
refers in his address to his followers. (Thucyd, ib. 77.)* 


=| 
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man, who was in want of all kinds of necessa-’ 
nes”, . 
He defended himself however all that night, and. 
a volcine thenextdayto earn’ 
enemy ‘is troops the way, wi 
they came to the banks of the river, pushed them in, 
Nay some, impatient to quench their burning thirst, 
ily plunged into the stream. Then followed 
amost ach scene of blood and slaughter; the poor 
wretches being massacred, as they were drinking, 
At last Nicias threw himself at the feet of Gylippus, 
and said, ‘‘ Gylippus, you should show some compas- 
* sion amidst your victory. I ask nothing for my- 
self. What is life to aman, whose misfortunes are 
* celebrated even toa proverb? But, with respect 
to the other Athenians, consider that the chance 
of war is uncertain; and remember with what hu- 
“ manity and moderation they treated you, when 
y x were victorious.” 

a ippus was somewhat affected both at the sight 
of Nicias; and by his speech. He knew the good 
offices, which he had rendered the Lacedwmo- 
nians, at the last treaty of peace; and he was sensible, 
that it would contribute greatly to his own honour, 
if he could take two of the enemy’s generals pri- 
goners. Raising Nicias, therefore, from the ground, 


~ 68 Thucyd, ib. 83. What a fine hyperbole (justly commended 
Bhiisise 38) does this writer ive us) fate Bt. of the ytd 
sufferings at Asinarus! Kai ro vdap todus disPSaple, Aaa’ ud dower 
flo re dps ra mre quclenutrer, noes sepienealor mw toy merres. § The 
r was instantly rendered unfit for rininie Yet was it not the less 
greedily drunk, ‘ligt mingled with mire and blood, and it became 
even to many an object of strong competition ! For similar, though 
ior, disasters see Cicero’s account of Darius in his flight (Tusc. 
jucest. v. lt and Lucan’s inflated narrative-of the sufferings of 
Petreius and Afranius’ forces, when cut off by Cxsarfrom all commu- 
nication with the Ebro. (Phars. iv. 308, &c.) But were the 
Syracusans to blame? Was it not natural for them to use every 
means in their power to harass and weaken an enemy, who had 

ambitiously considered their country as a property? 

~ Itmaybe remarked, that Thucydides has not preserved Nicias’ ady 

ress to Gylippus, though he gives us part of it’s spirit. (ib. 85.)* 
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fined, by diseases and bad diet”; for tl 
allowed only a cotyle of barley a-day, 
cotyle of water. Many of those who we 
by the soldiers, or escaped by passing nt 
were sold for slaves, and stigmatised with the figure 
of a horse upon their foreheads. Several of them 
however, submitted to their fate with pa 
the modesty and deceney with which Ave 
were such, that they were either speedil poh eas 
serviti t 


or treated by their masters in their 
utmost respect. ‘ — | 
Some there were, who owed their preservation to — 
Enripides. Of all the Grecians, his was the n 
with whom the Sicilians were most in love. Fro 
o strangers, — landed in their island, th 
leaned every s1 imen or ion 0 
Sores, and pe Stee Bi it with Bg c 
other. It is said, that upon this occasion a number _ 
of Athenians on their return home went bes se 
and thanked him in the most grateful | 
their obligations to his pen; some having been en+ 
franchised for teaching their masters what 
membered of his poems, and others having pro 
refreshments when they were wandering a 
the battle, by singing a few of his verses. Neither _ 
is this to be wondered at; since we are’ | 
when a ship from Caums”, which to be 
pursued by pirates, was about to take r 
of their ports, the Sicilians at first refused to. 
her ; but upon asking the crew, whether they 
any of the verses of Euripides, and being an: 
in the affirmative, they received both them 


vessel. : Neal 
The Athenians, it is asserted, did not give credit 


73 Crowded together for eight months in the open air, and 
alternately parched by the heat of the day, and chilled by th 
the night, amidst the intolerable stench of ordure and carcasts! 
See Thueyd. vii. 87. What a lesson for invaders!# 
A city of Caria, nearly opposite to Rhodes, and under it¥ 
mi 


away.* 
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to the first report of this misfortune; the person, 
who brought it, not appearing to deserve their 
notice. A stranger (it seems) who had landed in 
the Pirzeus, while he sat to be shaved in a barber’s 
shop, spoke of it as an event already known to the 
Athenians. The barber no sooner heard it than, 
before the stranger could communicate it to any 
other person, he ran into the city, and applying to 
the magistrates, informed them of the news in open 
eourt. This excited great trouble and dismay. ‘The 
magistrates immediately summoned an assembly, and 
introduced the informant. There he was interrogated, 
from whom he had received the intelligence ; and, 
as he could give no satisfactory answer, he was con- 
sidered as a forger of false news and a public incen- 
diary ‘*. Upon this he was fastened to the whecl, 
where he bore the torture for some time, till at 
length some credible persons arrived, who gave a 
-distinct account of the whole disaster. With so much 
‘difficulty did Nicias’ misfortunes find credit among 
the Athenians, though he had often forewarned them, 
that they would certainly come to pass. 


78 Casaubon would infer hence, that the Athenians had a law for 
‘punishing the forgers of false news. But this person was punished, 
Jess as a forger of false news than as a public incendiary, who by 
exciting groundless terrors in the people ‘ aided and abetted’ their 
enemies. (L.) | 

Upon the subject of spreading false news (#p Acyoresus), Theo- 

_-phrastus has an excellent chapter. And it might be more especially 
reprehensible, though not penal, in Athens; on account of the par- 
- ticular rage for ‘ something new,’ with which they were (even at 
two later. periods) so sarcastically taunted by Demosthenes, and 
noted by St. Luke.* 
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SUMMARY 


Crassus’ birth, education, wealth, and avarice. His calculation of 
.. Ais property. He keeps open house: cultivates oratory. Hs 
obliging manner. Marius and Cinna put his brother to death. He 
_ escapes into Spain; and is very kindly recetved by Vibtus. He 
_ forms an intimate union with Sylla, and renders him several ser- 
vices. His mode of enriching himself. He gives security for 
_ Caesar to a great amount, and preserves his credit unth both that 
general and Pompey. Beginning of the war with Spartacus. 
Clodius defeated. Spartacus gains several advantages over the 
Roman generals sent against him. Crassus appointed to oppose 
him: his lieutenant, Mummius, worsted. Crassus encloses Spar- 
tacus in the neninsula of Rhegium: and defeats him. Spartacus 
beats a detachment of his army, but is again defeated, and slain. 
Crassus, elected consul with Pompey, and afterward censor, does 
nothing memorable in either of those magistracies : is suspected of 
having been privy to Catiline’s conspiracy, and enters into a fatal 
league with Cesar and Pompey against the republic. Their pro- 
ject. Pompey and Crassus again sue for the consulship 3 an 
carry their election by violence. Crassus’ extravagant and puerile 
anticipations. Ateius fruitlessly endeavours to divert him from his 
Parthian enterprise. He sets out on his expedition: his first suc- 
cesses. He discovers hts avarice in Syria; and receives there an 
embassy from the Parthian king 3 but in spite of alarming at- 
counts of the enemy, and inauspicious omens at his sacrifices, per 
sists in his undertaking. Treacherous advice of Ariamnes. High 
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Hence, he gradually became master of great part 
of Rome. But, though he had so many workmen, 
he built no more for himself than the single house. 
in which he lived, For he used to say, * T who 
«© Joved building will soon ruin themselves, and need 
* no other enemies.” 

‘Though he had several silver-mines and lands of 
high value, as well as labourers: who turned them to 
the best advantage, yet it may be truly asserted, 
that his. revenue from these sources was nothing in 
comparison with what he derived from his slaves. 
Sucha number he had ot’ them, and all serviceable 
as readers, amanuenses, book-keepers, stewards, or 
cooks. He himself attended to their education, and 
often gave them lessons; esteeming it a principal 
part ofthe business ofa master to inspect and take 
care of his servants, whom he considered as the liv- 
ing instruments of economy. In this he was cer- 
tainly right, if he thought (as he often said) that 
wi matters should be managed by servants, 
“ but servants by masters.” Economics indeed, 
so far as they regard only inanimate things, serve 
merely the low purposes of gain; but where they 
re human beings, they rise higher, and form a 
considerable branch of politics. He was wrong how- 
ever in aflirming, that “ no man ought to be esteem- 
*< ed rich, who could not with his own revenue 
** maintain an army.” For, as Archidamus observes, 
* it never can be calculated what such a monster as 
war will devour ;’ nor, consequently, can it be de- 
termined what fortune is suflicient for it’s demands. 
Very different, in this respect, were the sentiments 
of Crassus from those of Marius. When the latter 
had made a distribution of lands among his soldiers, 
at the rate of fourteen acres a-man, and found that 
they wished for more, he remarked ; “ I hope no Ro- 
“¢ man will ever think that portion of land too little, 
*¢ which is sufficient to maintain him.” 

_ It must be acknowledged, that Crassus behaved 
in a generous manner to strangers; to them his 
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house stood always epen. To which we may add, 
that he used to lend money to his friends without 
interest. Nevertheless, his rigour in demanding it, 
the very day on which it became due, often made 
the apparent favour a greater inconvenience than 


the paying of interest would have been. As to hw 


invitations, they were most of them to the common- 
alty and the vulgar; and though there was a sin- 
plicity in the provision, yet there was a neatness and 
an unceremonious welcome, which made it: more 
agreeable than grander banquets. . 
With regard to his studies, he cultivated oratory, 
most particularly that of the bar, for the sake of 
serving his clients. And, though he might be 
reckoned cqual upon the whole to the first-rate 
speakers, yet by his care and application he exceed- 
ed those, whom natyre had more highly favoured. 
For there was not a cause, however unimportant, to 
which he did not come prepared. Besides, when 
Pompey and Cesar and Cicero refused to speak, he 
often rose, and finished the argument in favour of 
the defendant. This his promptitude to assist any 


unfortunate citizen was a very popular circumstance. ' 


And his obliging manner, in his common address, 
had an equal charm. There was not a Roman, how- 
ever mean and insignificant, whom he did not salute, 
or whose salutation he did not return by name. 

_ His knowledge of history also is said to have been 
extensive, and he was not without a taste of Ans- 
totle’s philosophy. In the latter branch he was assist- 
ed by a philosopher, named Alexander®; a man 
who, during lis acquaintance with Crassus, gave the 
most glorious proofs of his disinterested and mild dis 
position. Tor it is not easy to say, whether his po 
verty was greater when he entered, or when he left, 
his house. He was the ouly friend, that Crassus 
would take with him into the country ;, upon whi¢h 


.3 Xyiander conjectures this might be Alexander the Milesia, 
who is also called Polyhistor and Cornelius, and who is said to have 
flourished in the time of 83 lla. 
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admitted, The interior air li Sewise, | n 
the thickness of the rock, is pure and’ cle 


foggy and moist part of it being carried a 
the stream ®, : ust 
‘In this asylum Crassus had his provisions bi 
every day by the steward, who neither saw noi 
him or his people, though he was seen Hy 
cause they knew his time and watched for | 
ing. And he brought not only what 1 ci 
for use, but delicacies also for pleasure; for 
had determined to treat his friend with all im 
kindness. He reflected that regard should b 
to his time of life, and as he was very young, | h: 
should have some particular indulgences on | 
count: to supply merely his necessities, he tho 
looked more like constraint than friendship. 
therefore one day took with him two hai 
maid-servants, and walked toward the sea. 
they came to the cave, he showed them ; 
trance, and bade them go boldly in, for the} had no- 
thing to fear. Crassus, when he saw them, was. 
afraid his retreat was discovered, and began to eX-_ 
amine who they were, and what they wanted. y 
replied, as they had been instructed, “ That they 
<« were come to seck their master, who lay — 
* concealed.” Upon which, he perceived it wa 
only a piece of gallantry in Vibius, who stu Ito 


6 This indeed, as in’ the celebrated cave of Castleton, Derby- 

shire, &c. is. what alone renders subterranean caves habitable.* — 4 | 
weed 

| 
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amuse him, He received the damsels ther ind 
kept them all the time he staid ther 1th 
served to carry his messages to Vibius, and to_br 
back answers. Yenestella says’, he saw one: ithe 


when she was very old, and often heard her 


stor with pleasure. it 2st 2 

. Castile spent eight months in this privacy, at the 
end of which he received intelligence that Cinna 
was dead. He then immediately made his appear- 
ance, and numbers repaired to him; out of whom 
he selected a corps of two thousand five hundred 
men. With these he visited the cities; most 
historians agree, that he pillaged on called J pet 
But others inform us, that he absolutely denied and 
disclaimed the fact, in the face of those who had, 
spread the report. After this, he collected vessels 
and passed over into Aftica, to join Metellus Pius 
an officer of great reputation, who had raised con- 
siderable forces.. He did not, however, stay there 
long. Upon some difference with Metellus, he ap- 
plied to Sylla, who received him with pleasure, and 
ranked him among his principal friends. 

When Sylla returned to Italy, he chose to keep 
the young men about him in exercise, and sent them 
upon various commissions. Crassus was despatched 
to levy troops among the Marsi; and, as his passage 
lay through the enemy’s country, he demanded 
guards of Sylla: “ I give thee for guards,” said he 
in an angry and emphatical tone, “ thy father, thy 
‘* brother, thy friends, thy relations ; who have been 
“e unjustly and abominably sacrificed, and whose 
«* cause I am about to revenge upon’ their mur- 
“ therers.” Roused and inflamed by these words, 
he passed boldly through the midst of the enemy ; 
raised a respectable army, and in all Sylla’s conflicts 
evinced his attachment and his courage. Hence, 


7 Fenestella wrote several books of Annals. He might very well 
« have seen ane of'these slaves; when she was old;" for he died in 
the sixth year of Tiberius’ roign, at the age of seventy, 

® Hod, Malaga.* 
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one of the most covetous of men, mio one more hated 
or censured characters badge phe ‘But it 


op eat cage a 


, 
umph, ‘and ‘salated by the citizens with the fitlé of 
« the Great” One he happened ‘to’ be’ told, 
PR the Great was coming; upon Which he. 
with'a scornful stile, * How big is he?” 
‘As he despaired of rising to ati equality with him’ 
= war, he nti’ bees Pi the peat et 
paying his court, é impeached, 
pest chi and assisting a1 pene 
persons who were candidates for offices, he gained 
an authority and influence equal to that Which Pom- 
y had acquired by his military achievements. 
e was something remarkably peculiar in their 
case. The name and interest of Pompey were much 
in Rome, when he was absent, avid distin- 
guishing himself in thefield". When present, Crassuis 
often carried the poimt against him. ‘This must be” 
imputed to the staté and grandeur, which he affect- 
co oi pe es in pt ro 
in the assemblies people ; and he very 
rarely served those, who made application to tik 
imagining that he should thus have his interest en- 
tire, when he stood in need of it for himself. Crassus, 
on the contrary, had his services ever ready for those 
who wanted them, constantly made his appearan{ 
Ld eNeh of access, and spent his life in business Ai 
good offices ; ‘so that his open and obliging manner 
got the better of Pompey’s distance’ and stateliness. 
As to dignity of person, powers of persuasion, and 
engagin turn of countetiance, we are told they were’ 
equal. But the emulation, by which Crassus was 
2° It was observed late: ingenious Mr. Shenstone, that 
“a coxcomb will be ts ant to fad. out and expose a ecm 
Men of the same virtues love each othet, for the sake of those vir- 
tues; but sympathy in vice or folly has generally a contrary effect. 
** This was not peculiar to Pompey; nor in itself, indeed, extra- 
ordinary. It was the casé of Marius, as Plutarch has before ob- 
served, and many others, : 


he pene 
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actuated, never carried him to hatred:and malignity. 
It is true, he was concerned to edie 
Czxsar held in higher estimation than himse } 
did not add rancour and malevolence to his ambi- 
tion : though Cesar, when he was taken by pirates 
in Asia and strictly confined, cried out; O ( , 
** what pleasure will it give thee, to hear that I am 
“a captive!” They were subsequently, however, 
upon a footing of friendship ; and when Cesar was 
setting out for his command in Spain, and his credi- 
tors were ready to seize his equi . because he 
could not satisfy them, Crassus idly: delivered him 
from his embarrassment, by giving security for eight 
hundred and thirty talents. 4 
Rome was at this time divided into three parties, 
at the head of which were Pompey, Casar, and 
Crassus. For as to Cato, his reputation was greater. 
than his power, and his virtue had more admirers. 
than followers. The prudent and steady part of the 
city were for Pompey; the violent and the enter- 
prising espoused. the part of Caesar; Crassus a 
a middle course, and ayailed himself of both. hy 
trequently indeed chonged sides, and was neither a 
firm friend, nor an implacable enemy. On the con- 
trary, he often gave up both his regard and his.re- 
sentment, when his interest required it; insomuch 
that, within a short space of time, he would appear. 
either supporting or opposing the very same , 
and laws, He had some influence founded in love; 
and some in fear ; but fear was the more serviceable 
principle of the two. An instance of the latter we 
have in Sicinius, who was a very troublesome cha 
racter to the magistrates and leading orators of his. 
time. When he was asked-why he did not attack 
Crassus among the rest, he answered, “ He 
« wisps upon his horns*.” In this manner thie Ro. 
mans used to mark a vicious bull, as a warning to all 
persons that passed him. 1 aye 
} This passed into a proverb. (See Hor. Sat. I. iv. 34. Sty) Se» 
cinius is mentioned very unfavourably by Cicero. (De Cla, Ora. Ix). 
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- When the gladiators took tip arms, and ravaged. 
Italy, their insurrection was commonly called ‘ Spar- 
tacus’ war.’ It’s origin was as follows: One Len- 
tulus Batiatus kept at Capua a number of gladiators, 
the greatest part of which were Gauls and ‘Thracians; 
men not reduced to that employment for any crimes 
which they had committed, but forced upon it by 
the injustice of their employer. Two hundred of 
them, therefore, agreed to make their escape: and 
though the plot was discovered, threescore and eigh- 
teen by their vigilance effected their purpose, and 
sallied out of town, having first made themselves 
masters of all the long knives and spits in a cook’s 
shop. Upon the road they met some waggons, car- 
rying a quantity of gladiators’ arms to another place. 
‘These they seized and put on. ‘They then retired 
to a place of strength, and elected three leaders’. 
‘The first was Spartacus, whose extraction was from 
ane of the Thracian hordes called Nomades; a man, 
not only of considerable dignity of mind and 
strength of body, but also of a discernment and a 
courtesy superior to his fortune. In his manner, in 
short, he was more of a Greek, than a barbarian. 

:; It is said, that when he was first brought to Rome 
for sale, a serpent was seen twisted about his face as 
he slept. His wife who was of the same tribe, hav- 
ing the gift of divination, and being a retainer be- 
sidesto the orgies of Bacchus, pronounced it a sign, 
that he would rise to something very great and for- 
midable, the result of which would be happy’. 
This woman still lived with him, and was the com- 
panion of his flight. 

The fugitives first distinguished themselves by de- 
feating a party sent against them from Capua, whose 
arms they seized and wore with great satisfaction ; 
throwing away those of gladiators, as dishonourable 


43 Spartacus, Chrysus, and Ginomaiis. This war began A.U.C. 
G81., and lasted somewhat less than two years. 
#4 And for a gladiator his end was happy. He died fighting gal- 
lantly, like a general, at the head of his troops. {Tor ui. 30.) 


_ 


finn thaws sand thow: they alb, 
ing one above to let down their arms; 
executed his commission, descended afi 

~ ‘The Romans knowing nothing of ‘this: mi 
thes gladiators: came upon their rear and 
them so suddenl that the they fled in the ut 
sternation, ‘and. ‘and left their camp to the \y 
tacus was’ there joined by the herdsmen’ 
herds of the country, men of much bodi 
and’ remarkably swift of foot. ees 
elad'in heavy armour, plied a ed as) reco 
noitring’ parties; and for sehiete p Jight- 
I 

next eral sent cath 

- Varinus”®. “Bhey first ceiaeai his li P 
who wsthittre he with a detachment ‘oft tw 
send men. After this Spartacus wa the 1 
of Cossinius, who was appointed ass: 
counsellor'té Varinus, and was now m: 
hiny with a considerable force ; and: his 
was such, that he was very near taking hi 
bath at Salen: with much difficulty. h v 
escaped, but Spartacus seized his baggage. E 
aba his steps, and took his camp, havi 
Hed: great numbers: of his! troops. 
self'was among the slain. His subsequent 


"© Clodius Glaber, “Flor. ib.) In the Sopp 1 
* Claudius Pulcher.* 

-“ In the different editions 0” Livy Bytom. ein a 
dreuus,” and  Varinius,” 
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were equally decisive. He beat Various in-several 
2 apes gd, 90k his lictors, ‘and. the very 
e 


wi 
y time he was become strong a formid- 
i oie: his sie were moderate. He 
understanding, to e: t to conquer 
ues 3 and. he tendon Ted his to the 
ps, with an, intention, to cross them, and then dis- 
miss his, troops, that they might retire to their re- 
aap countries, some to Thrace and ‘some. to 
But they, relying upon their numbers and 
ted) with success, would not listen to, his proposal. 
Bere ee they traversed Italy an lai 


es, no longer the indignity and disgrace of this 
revolt, which icted the senate; it was fear and 
: and they now employed both the consuls, 
in, is war, as one of the most difficult and, import- 
ant which had ever occurred. One of these, magis- 
. Gellius, haying surprised a body of Germans,, 
— their rashness and self-confidence, had.sepa~ 
rated from. the body of Spartacus’ army,, entirely. 
defeated them and ane them to the rensser's Lentu- 
Jus, the other, endeavoured to surround, Spartacus 
with his superior number of troops: but, that. chief- 
hyn him fairly. in the field, beat his lieutenauts,, 
ped them of their baggage. He then con- 
pete route toward the Alps; but: he. was: op- 
by Cassius, who, commanded in that, part of 
ee the. Po, and advanced against him at ‘the 
head of ten thousandmen. <A battle ensued, in which 
Cassius was defeated with considerable loss, and with 
difficulty saved himself from being taken prisoner. 
No. sooner were the) senate informed of. these mi- 
roceedings, than they expressed the utmost 
ion, against. the consuls, and. gave orders 
nea ey, should be superseded in the command. 
Crassus was the person, whom they selected. as the 
successor; and many of the nobility served under 
him as volunteers, as well on account of his political, 
9 


eee 
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influence, as out of personal regard. He went and 
posted himself in the Picene, in order to intercept 
Spartacus who was to march that way. At the same 
time, he sent his lieutehant Mummius round with 
two legions; giving him strict orders only to follow 
the enemy, and by no means to hazard either battle 
or skirmish. Mummius, however, on the first pro- 
mising occasion engaged Spartacus, and was entirely 
routed. Numbers fell upon the field of battle, and 
many others threw away their arms, and fled for 
their lives. 7 

Crassus gave Mummius a severe reprimand, and 
new-armed his men; but insisted withal, that they 
should find security for their keeping those arms, 
with which they were now entrusted. ‘The first five 
hundred, who had shown the grossest marks of 
cowardice, he divided into fifty parts, and put one 
i each decad to death by lot; thus reviving an an- 
cient custom of military punishment, which had been 
long disused. This kind of punishment indeed is 
the deepest mark of infamy, and being carried into 
execution before the whole army, is attended with 
many aweful and affecting circumstances. 

After having thus chastised his'men, he led them 
against the enemy. But Spartacus turned back, and 
retired through Lucania to the sea. ‘There happen- 
ing to find a.number of vessels in harbour, belong- | 
ing to the Cilician pirates, he resolved to make an 
attempt upon Sicily ; where at the head of two thou- 
sand men he thought he could easily rekindle the 
Servile war, which had but lately been smothered”, 
and which required only a little fuel to make it flame 
out afresh. Accordingly, the pirates entered into 
an agreement with him; but they had no sooner re- 
ceived his money, than they broke their engagement, 
and sailed another way. Spartacus, thus duped, 
quitted the sea, and entrenched himself in the pe- 
ninsula of Rhegium. 


It was only nineteen years before, that a period had been put 
to the Servile war, ; 
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When Crassus came up, he observed that the na-. 
ture of the place suggested what measures he ought. 
to take, and accordingly determined to build a wall. 
across the Isthmus. ‘This, he knew, would at once. 
keep his soldiers from idleness, and cut off the 
enemy’s supplies. The work was arduous and diffi-. _ 
cult. Nevertheless he finished it, beyond all expec- 
tation, m a very short time; drawing a trench fom. 
sea to sea three hundred furlongs in length, fifteen .. 
feet in breadth, and as many in depth: he built a. 
wall,. also, above it of considerable height and, 
strength. | 

Spartacus, at first, made a jest of the undertaking. 
But, when his plunder began to fail, and he wished | 
to go elsewhere, he saw the wall before him, arid. 
at the same time he was conscious that the.penin- 
sula was exhausted. He watched his opportunity . 
however, in a snowy and tempestuous night, to fill 
up the trench with earth, wood, and other mate- 
rials; and so passed it with the third part of his 
army. Crassus now began to fear that Spartacus, , 
in the spirit of enterprise, would immediately march 
to Rome. But when he observed that a number of 
the enemy, on some difference or other, had sepa- 
rated and encamped upon the Lucanian lake, he_ 
recovered his spirits. ‘The water of this lake is said 
to change in such a manner, as at some times to be . 
sweet and fresh, and at others so salt that it is impos- - 
sible to drink it. Crassus fell upon this party, and 
drove them from the lake; but he could not do any . 
considerable execution, or continue the pursuit very 
far, because Spartacus made his appearance, and 
rallied his fugitives. . 

Crassus now repented of his having written to 
the senate, “* that it was necessary to recall Lucullus 
from Thrace and Pompey from Spain,”’ and hastened © 
to finish the war himself. For he was sensible that _ 
the general, who should come to his assistance, 
would rob him of the whole honour. He resolved 
therefore, in the first place, to attack the troops 
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asserted that this laurel belonged to him, and that 
as soon as he made his appearance, he would by 
some decisive stroke put an end to the war. 

Crassus therefore hastened to give that stroke 
himself, and with the same view ° encamped ve 
near the enemy. One day, when he had ordered 
his soldiers to dig a trench, the gladiators attacked 
them as they were at work. Numbers came up 
continually on both sides, to support the comba- 
tants; and at last. Spartacus seeing what the case 
necessarily required, drew out his whole army, 
When they brought hit his horse, he drew his 
sword and killed him, saying at the same time, 
“If I prove victorious, I shall have horses at com-. 
““mand ; if I am defeated, I shall have no need of 
“‘ this.” His aim was to find C rassus, and he made 
his way through showers of darts and heaps of the © 
slain. Him indeed he did not reach, but he slew 
with his own hand two centurions, who ventured to 
engage him. At last, those that seconded him fled. 
He still however stood his ground; and though sur- 
rounded by numbers, fought with the utmost gal 
fantry, till he was cut in pieces. 

Crassus upon this occasion availed himself of every 
circumstance, with which Fortune favoured him: 
he performed every act of generalship ; he expdsed. 
his-person in the boldest manner, yet he was only 
twining a laurel tor Pompey’s brows. Pompey met 
(it seems) those, who had eseaped ont of the. field, 
and put them to. the sword. In consequence of 
which, he wrote to the senate, “ That Crassus 
** had indeed beaten the fugitive gladiators in @ 
‘+ pitched battle; but that it was he,. who had cut 
‘© up the war by the roots %.” 

Pompey, on his return to. Rome, triumphed ina 
magnificent manner for his conquest of Sertorius and 
Spain. As for Crassus, he did not pretend to solicit’ 


- §© Labore alicno magno partam gloriam rer: | 
Ferbis s@pé in se transmovet, gui habet salem. Ter . 


See the Life of Pompey, Vol. IV. p, 148. 
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the greater triumph ; and even the less, which is led 
up on foot under the name of an Ovation, seemed 
to have no propriety or decorum in the conquest of 
fugitive slaves. In what respects this’ 
the other, and whence the term ¢ Ovation’ is derived, 
we haye stated in. the Life of Marcellus **. be 

Pompey was immediately called to the 
and, though Crassus had interest enough ot his own 
to encourage him to hope for the same Boss, 
he scrupled not to crave his good offices. 
application Pompe: y received with peat ‘for be 
was desirous by all means to have Crassus under atl 
obligation to him. He therefore readily 
his cause; and at last, when he made his. t 
the people, said, * He was as much indebted to then 
“ for the collegue whom they had given a as. for 
“ their favour to himself.” “The same good under 
standing, however, did not long continue : they 
differed about almost every article which came 
before them; and those disputes and ca 
prevented their effecting any .thing ¢ 
during their whole consulship. ‘The most e 
thing was, that ‘Crassus offered a splendid 

te Horetiies, entertained the oaigen at ten 
tables, and gave them a supply of bred-corn he 
three months. 

When they held one of the last assemblies. 
they quitted their charge, a Roman 
Ovatius Aurelius, who had spent most of hi — 
a retired manner in the country and was a 
no great note, mounted the Rostrum, and 
people an account of a vision which had_ 
to him: “ Jupiter,” said he, « appeared to 1 
a dream, and commanded me to inform you im 
public manner, that you are not to suffer th 
* suls to lay down. their office before they be 
« friends.” When he had ended his speech, 
people insjsted that they should be recon 


+ See Vol. II.” 
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Pompey stood without making any motion toward 
it; but Crassus went, and offered him his hand: “ I 
“am not ashamed, my fellow-eitizens,’’ said he, 
“ neither do I think it beneath me to make the first 
“* advances to Pompey, whom you distinguished with 
“the name of ‘Great’ while he was yet but a 
“* beardless youth, and whom you honoured with a 
*¢ triumph before he was a scnator.” 

These were the only memorable events in Crassus’ 
consulate. His ecnsorship passed without any thing 
worth mentioning“. He made no inquisition into 
the lives and manners of the senators: he neither . 
reviewed the equestrian order, nor numbered the 
people. Lutatius Catulus, one of the best-natured 
men in the world, was his collegue: and it 1s said 
that, when Crassus wished to adopt the violent and. 
unjust measure of rendering Egypt tributary to 
Rome, Catulus strongly opposed it.’ Hence arose 
the difference between them, in consequence of 
which they both resigned their.charge. 

When the alarming conspiracy of Catiline, which 
brought the commonwealth to. the verge of destruc- 
tion, broke out, Crassus was suspected of having 
had some concern in it. Nay, there was one, who. 
named him among the conspirators: but nobody 
gave any credit to his. information”. Cicero (it 1s 
true) in one of his Orations, openly accuses both. 
Crassus and Ceesar of that crime. But that oration. 
did not: appear in public, till both those illustrious. , 


** He was censor six years after his consulship. 

22 Sallust says otherwise. He informs us, that to some it appear-- 
ed incredible, but that others believed it. Yet, not thinking it 
adviseable to exasperate a man of so much power, they joined his 
retainers, and those who owed him money, in crying out ‘it was 
a calumny, and the senate ought to exculpate him;” which, ac- 
cordingly, they did. Some were of opinion, and Crassus himself 
among the yest, that the informer had been suborned by Cicero.. 
Bat what object could \Cicero have in view in accusing a man of 
his consequence, unless it were to alarm the senate and the people | 
_with a sense of their danger? And what could Crassus propose to ‘ 
himself by entering into a plot to burn a city, in which his own 
_ property was so considerable? (See Bell. Catil. xlix.) 
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they procured him the command of armiés, and 
decreed him the province of Gaul, where he esta- 
blished himself as in an impregnable castle. For 
they imagined, if they did but sécure to him the 
province which had fallen to his lot, they might 
divide the rest between themsclves at their leisure. — 

It was the immoderate love of power, which led: 
Pompey into this error. And Crassus to his old 
disease of avarice now added .a new one: the 
achievements, the victories, and the triumphs of 
Cesar raised in him a passion for thé same; and he 
could not be content to be beneath him in this 
respect, though he was so much superior to him in 
others. He therefore never let himself be at rest or 
peace, till he met an inglorious fate, and involved 
his country in the most dreadful calamities. 

On Cesar’s coming from Gaul to the city of 
Lucca, numbers went to wait upon him, and among 
the rest Crassus and Pompey. These, in their pri- 
vate conferences, agreed to carry matters with a 
higher hand, and to make themselves absolute in 
Rome. For this- purpose Cesar was to remain at 
the head of his army, and the other two to divide 
the remaining provinces and armies between them. 
‘There was no way: however to carry their scheme. 
into execution, without suing for another consul- 
ship; in which Caesar was to assist by writing to 
his frieads, and by sending a number of his, soldiers 
to vote at the election. 

When Crassus and Pompey returned to Rome, 
their designs were strongly suspected ; and the gene- 
ral discourse. was, that the late interview boded no 
good to the commonwealth. Upon which, Marcel- 
linus and Domitius* asked Pompey in full senate, 
“¢ Whether he intended to solicit the consulship ? ’” 
to which he replied, “ Perhaps I may; perhaps I 
“ may not.” And, upon their interrogating him a 
second time, he said; * If I solicit it, I shall solicit 


33 Domitius Ahenobarbus. 
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“ it for men of honour, and not for men of a meaner 
“ principle.” As this answer appeared to have too 
much of haughtiness and contempt, Crassus ex- 
pressed himself with more moderation, * If it be 
“for the public good, I shall solicit it; if not, 1 
“ shall forbear.”? 

By this some other candidates, and among the 
rest Domitius, were emboldened to appear; but, as 
soon as Crassus and Pompey declared themselves, 
the rest dropped their pretensions., Only Domitius 
was exhorted and encouraged by his friend and kins- 
man Catv, “ Not to abandon his prospects, but to 
“ stand up boldly for the liberties of his country. 
Bs Pompey and Crassus,” he told him, ‘* were not 
“< seeking the consulship, but absolute power; nei- 
* ther was it so much their.aim to be chief magis- 
“ trates at home, as to seize the provinces, and to 
“ divide the armies between them.” ie 

Having thus expressed his real sentiments, Cato 

drew Domitius almost forcibly into the Forum, and 
numbers joined them there: for they were 
surprised at this step of Crassus and Pompey. “* 
* do they demand,” said they, ‘a second : 
“ship? Why together? Why not with others? 
«< Have we not many persons of merit. sufficient to 
* entitle them to be collegues with either Crassus, 
“ or Pompey?” 7 : i 

Pompey’s party, alarmed at these speeches, threw 
off the mask, and adopted the most violent measures. 
Among other outrages, they way-laid Domitius as 
he was going to the place of election before 
break, accompanied by his friends; killed his 
bearer, and wounded Cato, and-many others of his 
tsain. They then shut them all up together, till 
Crassus and Pompey were elected. a 

A little while after this, they confined Domitius 
to his house, by planting armed men about it, drove 
Cato out of the Forum, and slew several who made 
resistance. ‘Having thus cleared the way, they con 
tinued Cesar in his government for five years more, 
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and obtained Syria and both the Spains as provinces 
for themselves. Upon casting lots, Syria fell to Cras- 
sus, and the Spains to Pompey. 

This allotment was not disagreeable to the multi- 
tude. They wished to have Pompey not far from 
Rome ; and Pompey, who passionately loved his wife, 
was very glad of the opportunity to spend most of 
his time there. As for Crassus, when it appeared that 
Syria was his lot, he discovered the most extravagant 
joy, as if it had been the principal happiness of' his 
life; insomuch that, even before strangers and the 
populace, he could hardly restrain his transports. 
To his intimate friends he opened himself more freely, 
expressing the wildest and most puerile anticipations, 
in a manner totally unsuitable te his age and dispo- 
sition; for in general he was far from being pompous, 
or inclined to vanity. But now, elated and cor- 
rupted by his flattering prospects, he considered not 
Syria and the Parthians as the termination of his good 
fortune; but intended to make the expedition of 
Lucullus against Tigranes, and of Pompey against 
Mithridates, appear only the sports of children. His 
design was to penetrate to the Bactrians, the Indians, 
the oriental océan, and in his hopes he had already 
swallowed up the entire east. : 

In the law relative to Crassus’ government, ne, 
mention was made of a war in it’s neighbourhood, 
but all the world knew Crassus had an eye to it; and 
Ceesar, in the letter which he wrote to him from Gaul, 
commended his design, and encouraged him to attack 
the Parthians. But when he was about to set for- 
ward, Ateius one of the tribunes threatencd to stop 
him, and numbers joined the tribune’s party. They 
could not, without indignation, think of his com- 
mencing hostilities against a people who had done 
them no injury, and who were in fact their allies, 
Crassus, alarmed at this, desired Pompey to conduct. 
him out of Rome. He knew the dignity of Pompey, 
and the veneration in which he was held by the po- 
pulace; and upon this occasion, though many were 
prepared to withstand Crassus and to raiseaclamour — 
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against him, yet when they saw Pompey marching 
before him with an open and gay countenance, they 
dropped their resentment and made way in silence, 
Ateius, however, advanced to meet him. In the 
first place, by the authority of his. office he com- 
be nl him to stop, and protested against his enter 
ise. He then ordered one of his officers to seize 
im: but the other tribunes interposing, the officer 
let Crassus go. Ateius upon this ran forward to the 
te, and placed there a censer ** with fire init. On 
‘rassus’ approach, he sprinkled incense upon it, and 
offered libations, uttering the most. horrid impreca- 
tions, and invoking’st the same'time by name certain 
dreadful and strange gods. The Romans say, these 
mysterious and ancient imprecations have 
power”, that the object of them never 
effect ; nay (they add) the person, who utters them, 
is sure to be unhappy; so that they are seldom used, 
and never but upon a-great occasion. Ateius was 
much blamed for his rash zeal. It was for his coun- 
try’s sake, that he was.an adversary to Crassus, and 
yet it was his country which he laid under that ter- 
rible curse. __ : 
Crassus, pursuing his journey, came to Brundusium; 
and though the winter-storms made the yoyage dan: 
gerous, he put to sea, and Jost many yessels in his 
passage, As soon as he had collected the rest of his 
troops, he continued his route by Jand.t 
Galatia. He there paid his respects to Dei 
who though an old man was building a new city. 


™ Upon this kind of dish Dacier has a note, chiefly i in 
order te introduce Seneca (Ep. Ixxxv.) notes nil r 
fane adoption of it for the purposes of epicutism; ne m 
culloso-pariim ferveat, cenam culina prosequitur® = 
as -Dira detestatio * 
Nullé expiatur victima. | (Hor. Ep. vs 90.) 
46 The king of Galatia, who followed Pompey’s it | 
was forgiven by Casar upon the intercession Riera. 
strongly does Horace’s remonstrance apply in this instance! 
Tu secanda marmora | 
Locas sub ipsum funus, et sepulcré | 
Immemor, struis domes. (Od. I, xviii, 19.) | 
| 
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Crassus laughed, and said, ** You begin to build at 
“* the twelfth hour of the day!’’. The king laughed 
in his turn, and replied, “ You don’t set out, gene- 
‘s ral, very early in the morning against the Par- 
** thians!”? Crassus indeed was then about sixty 
years of age, and he looked much older than he 
really was. 

Upon his arrival in Syria, his affairs at first pros- 
pered to the full extent of his expectation.. He threw 
a bridge over the Euphrates with ease, and his army 
passed it without opposition. Many cities in Meso- 
potamia voluntarily received him; and only one stood. 
upon it’s defence. The prince, who governed it, was 
named Apollonius. The Romans having lost about 
a hundred men before it, Crassus marched against it 
with all his forces, took it by assault, plundered it 
of every thing valuable, and sold the inhabitants for 
slaves. The Greeks called that city Zenodotia?’. 
Crassus, on taking it, suffered his army to salute him 
“ Imperator,’ which reflected no small disgrace upon 
him; as it showed the meanness of his spirit, and his 
despair of effecting any thing considerable, to value 
himself upon such a trifling acquisition. 

After he had garrisoned the towns which had sub- 
mitted, with seven thousand foot and a thousand 
horse, he returned into Syria to winter. He was 
there joined by his son, whom Ceesar sent to him from 
Gaul, adorned with military honours and at the head 
of a thousand select horse. . 

Among the many errors, which Crassus committed 
in this war, the first and one of the greatest was his 
returning so soon into Syria. He ought to have ad- 
vanced, and strengthened himself with the accession 
of Babylon and Seleucia, cities always at enmity with 
the Parthians: instead of which, he gave the enemy 
abundant time to prepare themselves. Besides, his 
occupations in Syria were heavily censured, having 
more of the trader in them, than of the general. In- 


27 It lay in the province of Osrhoéne, in Mesopotamia. 
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stead of examining into the state of his soldiers’ arms, 
keeping them in exercise, and improving their 
strength and activity by- Le oerhaat S he was en- 
uiring into the revenues of the cities, and weighin; 
the treasures in the temple of the goddess of a 
polis*. And, though he had settled the quotas of 
troops, which the states and principalities were to 
furnish, he let them off again for a sum of | 
which exposed him to the contempt even of those 
whom he excused. \ f 
The first sign of his future fortune came is 
an goddess, whom some call Venus, others Juno, 
an 


others Nature, or that great principle which pro- 


duces all things out of moisture, and instructs man- 
kind in the knowledge of every F tet i 
going out of the temple, young Crassus stumbled and 
fell at the gate, and his father fell upon him, 
He was now drawing his troops out of winter- 
ters, when embassadors came from Arsaces, | ad- 
dressed him-in the following short speech: * If this 
* army be sent against the Parthians by the Roman 
* people, that people has ae to expect but per- 
* petual war and irreconcileable hostility. But if 
** Crassus, against the inclinations of his ry 
<< we understand is the case) to gratify his own ava- 
* yice has undertaken this war, and invaded one of 
the Parthian provinces, Arsaces will act with more 
«© moderation. He will take compassion on 
* age, and let the Romans go, though in fa 
** considers them rather as in prison than in garri- 
*© son.” 'To this, Crassus boastingly answered, He 
would give them his answer at Seleucia.” Upo 
which Vagises the oldest of the embassadors laughed, 


*8 About twenty miles from the Euphrates stood a eit _ known 
iprtlie sacerabnattts af arabes: Panto ean orapolie? B 
Syrinns it'was called Magog. © The goddess Atargatis was 
pel there with great devotion. Lugian (De Dea Syria) 

er temple, as the richest in the world. (Le) 

cot Byzant. ies three other cities of this name ; 5 
fween Phrygia and Lydia, celebrated for it’s warm springs, anotler 
in Crete, and a third in Caria,® a TeP eae 
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and turning up the palm of his hand replied, ‘ Cras- 
** sus, here will hair grow, before thou seest Seleu- 
“ cia.” 

The embassadors then returned to their king © 
Orodes*, and told him he must prepare for war. In 
the mean time, some Romans escaped with difficulty 
from the cities which they garrisoned in Mesopo- 
tamia, and brought a very alarming account of the 
enemy. ‘* They had been eye-witnesses (they said) 
“<< to their immense numbers, and to their dreadful 
© manner of fighting, when they attacked the towns.” 
And as it is usual for fear to magnify it’s object, they 
added, ‘ It is impossible either to escape them when 
“¢ they pursue, or to take them when they fly. They 
“© have a.new and strange sort of arrows, which 
 * are swifter than lightening, and strike their mark 
** before you can see that they are discharged. ‘The 
*< offensive arms of their cavalry pierce thr ough evel 
“ thing, and the defensive arms are so well rempered, 
*° that they do not give way to any thing.” 

Upon hearing this, the courage of the Romans be. . 
gan to droop. . They had imagined that the Parthians 
were not unlike the Armenians and Cappadocians, 
whom Lucullus had beaten and driven before him 
till he was weary; and consequently that the hardest 
part of the expedition would be the length of the way, 
and the trouble of pursuing men who would never 
risk anengagement. But now they found that they 
had to face war and danger which they had not ex- 
pected : insomuch that several of the principal officers 
thought Crassus ought to stop, and call a council, to 
consider whether new measures should not be taken. 
Of this number, was Cassius the questor. Besides, 


29 Here the King of Parthia i is called ¢ Orodes,’ or *‘ Hyrodes,’ who 
before was called ‘ Arsaces.’ Arsaces was probably a name com- 
mon to the kings of that country, and Orodes the proper name of 
this particular prince. | He was the son of Phraates If. and made his 
way to the crows through the blood of his elder brother Mithridates, 
For this, be deservedly dicd the same kind of death. See Dioa 
Cass. x¥xix, 56,, Justin. xxi. 3, 
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One of the general’s war-horses richly caparisoned 
ran away with his rider, leaped into the river, and 
was seen no more. And it is said, that when the 
foremost eagle was moved [in order to precede the 
march | it turned back of it’s own accord. Beside 
these inauspicious tokens, it happened that upon the 
distribution of provisions to the soldiers, after they 
had crossed the river, they were first served with 
Jentiles and salt, which are reckoned ominous, and 
commonly placed upon the monuments of the dead. 
In a speech made to them by Crassus, an expression 
escaped him, which struck them all-with horror. He 
said, ** He had broken down the bridge, that not 
“< one of them might return.”” And when he ought, 
upon perceiving the impropriety of the expression, 
to have recalled or explained it to the intimidated 
troops, his obstinacy would not permit him. To 
which we may add that, in the sacrifice offered for 
the lustration of the army, the Aruspex having put 
the entrails in his hands, he let them fall. All, who 
were present at the ceremony, were struck with asto- 
nishment ; but he only said with a smile, “* See what 
‘it is to be old! My sword, however, shall not 
“<< slip out of my hands in this manner.”’ 

Immediately afterward, he began his march along 
the side of the Euphrates with seven legions, nearly 
four thousand horse, and almost as many light-armed 
forces. He had not gone far before some of his 
scouts returned, and informed him, that “ they had 
“© not found so much as one man in their excursions; 
** but that there were many vestiges of cavalry, who 
<¢ appeared to have fled as if they had been pursu- 
66 

Crassus now began to be more sanguine in his 
hopes, and the soldiers to hold the enemy in con- 
tempt, upon a supposition that they durst not hazard 
anencounter. Nevertheless, Cassius.again addressed 
himself to the general, and advised him, “ To secure 
** his troops in some fortified town, till he should 
s* have some certain account of the enemy. Ifhe 
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** to amuse you, and to prevent your pursuit of 
‘* himself. For his part, he will take care not to 
‘“* appear in the field.”’ _ | 

This story was, in every particular, completely 
false. Jor Orodes had divided his army into two 
parts, with one of which he was ravaging Armenia, 
in order to wreak his vengeance upon Artavasdes ; 
while Surena was left with the other, to act against 
the Romans. Not that the king, as some assert, 
had any contempt for them ; for Crassus, one of the 
most powerful men in Rome, was not an antagonist 
whom he could despise, and think it a fairer field 
of honour.to go and fight with Artavasdes, and lay 
waste Armenia. On the contrary his apprehensions 
of danger, it is highly probable, made him keep at 
a distance, and watch the event; in order to which he 
despatched Surena before him to make trial of the ene- 
my’s strength, and to amuse them with his stratagems. 
For Surena was no ordinary person, but in fortune, 
- family, and honour next after the king; and in 
courage and capacity, as well as in size and beauty, 
superior to the Parthians of his time. If he went 
only upon an excursion into the country, he had a 
thousand camels to carry his baggage, and two 
hundred carriages for his concubines: he was at- 
tended by a thousand heavy-armed horse, and many 
more of the light-armed rode before him. His 
vassals and slaves, indeed, composed a body of 
eavalry little short of ten thousand. He had the 
hereditary privilege in his family, of placing the 
diadem upon the king’s head at his coronation. 
When Orodes was driven from the thyOne, he 
restored him; and it was he who conquered for 
him the great city of Seleucia, having been the first 
to scale the wall, and beaten off the enemy with his 
own hand. ‘hough he was then not quite thirty 
years old, his discernment and his opinions were 
esteemed the best. By these talents he overthrew 
Crassus, who laid himself open to his arts first 

by his too sanguine confidence, and afterward by 
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his apprehensions and his depression under miss 
fortunes. a 
When Crassus had listened to the lure of Ariamnes, 
and left the river to march into the plain, the traitor 
Jed him a way which was smooth and at the 
onset ; but after a while became extremely 
on account of the deep sands in which he had to 
wade, and a vast desert without wood or water, 
which exhibited no limits on any side to the view. 
So that his troops were ready to abandon the expe- 
dition, not only through thirst and the y of 
the march, but also on account of the 
and melancholy view before them of a 
where there was neither tree nor stream to be seen, 
no hill to shelter them, no green Lerh: omen 
the billows of an immense sea of sand surrounded 
the whole army. a Wi 
These things gave them sufficient reason to sus- 
pect, that they were betrayed ; but, when the en- 
voys of Artavasdes arrived, there was no room to 
doubt it. That prince informed ‘Crassus; * That 
«© Orodes had invaded his kingdom with an'immense’ 
“ army, so that he could not at present send the 
«* Romans any succours. He therefore advised 
« them to march toward Armenia, where with their 
* united forces they might give Orodes battle. If 
¢ Crassus did not relish this advice, he conjured’ 
“him at least never to encamp upon any ground 
“¢ favourable to the cavalry, but to keep close to the’ 
“ mountains.” Crassus, in his resentment and in- | 
fatuation, would return no answer in writing: he 
only replied, « He was not now at leisure to think 
* about the Armenians; but by and by he would’ 
** come, and chastise their king for his perfidious- 
« ness.” Cassius was again extremely chagrined, 
but he would not say any thing more to the general, 
who was already offended by his remonstrances. 
He applied however to the barbarian in private, in 
such terms as these, “ O thou vilest of impostors, 
* what malevolent demon has brought thee among! 
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“us? By what potions, by what enchantments, 
*¢ hast thou prevailed upon Crassus to pour his army 
‘* into this vast, this amazing desert ; a march more 
« fit fora Numidian robber than for a Roman ge- 
“‘ neralr’?? The barbarian, who had art enough to 
adapt himself to all occasions, humbled himself to 
Cassius, and encouraged him to have paticnce only 
a little longer. -As for the soldiers, he rode about 
the ranks under a pretence of fortifying them 
against their fatigues, and made use of several 
taunting expressions to them: ‘ What,’’ said he, 

‘ do you imagine that you are marching through 
<¢ Campania? “Do you expect the fountains, the 
“* streams, the shades, the baths, and the houses of 
** refreshment which you there met with? And 
<* will you never remember, that you are traversing 
‘“‘ the barren confines of the Arabians and Assy- 
«‘ rians??? Thus the traitor admonished, or rather- 
insulted the Romans, and got off at last before his 
imposture was discovered. Neither was this with- 
out the general’s knowledge: yet even then he had 
the art to persuade him, that he was going upon; 
some scheme to throw the enemy into disorder. 

It is said, that Crassus on that day did not make: 
his first appearance in a purple robe, such as the 
Roman generals commonly wore, but in a black 
one ; and that, when he perceived his mistake, he’ 
went and charged it. Some of the standards like- 
wise were so rooted in the ground, that they could 
not be moved without the utmost effort. Crassus.’ 
only laughed at the omen, and hastened his march» 
the more, making the foot keep up with the cavalry. 
In the mean time the remains of a reconnoitring 
party returned, with an account that their comrades 
had been killed by the Parthians, and that they 
themselves had with great difficulty escaped. At: 
the same time they assured him, that the enemy was 
advaneing with very numerous forces, and in. the 
highest spirits. 

This intelligence spread deep dismay among: the : 
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When both armies were near enough fe engage, 
and the generals had given the signal, the field 
resounded with a horrid din and dreadful bellowing. 
For the Parthians excite their men to action, not by 
cornets and trumpets, but by certain hollow instru- 
ments covered with leather, and surrounded with 
brass beils which they beat continually. The sound 
is deep and dismal, something between the howling 
of wild beasts and the crashing of thunder; and 
wisely had they adopted it, from observing that, of 
all the senses, that of hearing soonest disturbs the 
mind, agitates the passions, and unhinges the un- 
derstanding. 

While the Romans were trembling at the horrid 

noise, the Parthians suddenly uncovered their arms, 
and from the gleam of their breast-plates and their 
helmets of Margian stcel polished to the greatest 
perfection, appeared like battalions of fire. Their 
cavalry likewise, completely armed in brass and 
steel, shed a lustre not less striking. At the head of 
them appeared Surena, tall and well-made; but his 
feminine beauty did not hold out the promise of 
such courage, as he actually possessed. For he was 
dressed in the fashion of the Medes, with his face 
painted, and his hair curled and equally parted ; 
while the rest of the Parthians wore their hair in the 
utmost .disorder, like the Scythians, in order. to 
make themselves look more terrible. 
_ At first, the barbarians intended to have charged 
with their pikes, and opened a way through the 
foremost ranks; but when they saw the depth .of 
the Roman battalions, the closeness of their order, 
and the firmness of their standing, they drew back ; 
and, under the appearance of breaking their ranks 
and dispersing, wheeled about and surrounded the 
Romans. At that instant, Crassus ordered his 
archers and light-infantry to begin the charge. But. 
they had not gone far, before they were saluted with 
a shower of arrows, which came with such force and 
did so much execution, as drove them back upon the 
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order to come to the charge. The Parthians, whe- 
ther it was that they were afraid (as some have 
stated) to meet a detachment which advanced against 
them im such good order, or wished to draw young 
Crassus as far as they could from his father, turned 
their backs and fled**. ‘The young man cried out, 
‘© They dare not stand against us,” and followed at 
full speed. So did Censorinus and Megabacchus”® ; 
the latter a man cclebrated for his strength and 
courage, and the former a person of senatorial 
dignity and an excellent orator. Both were intimate 
friends of young Crassus, and nearly his co-evals. 
The cavalry kept advancing, and such was the 
alacrity and spirit of hope with which the infantry 
were inspired, that they were not left behind; for 
they imagined, they were only pursuing a conquered 
enemy. But they had not gone far, before they 
found themselves fatally deceived. The pretended 
fugitives faced about, and many others joining 
them, advanced to the encounter. The -Romans 
upon this made a stand, supposing the enemy would 
come to close quarters with them, as their number 
was but small. The Parthians however only formed 
a line of their heavy-armed cavalry opposite to their 
adversaries, and then ordered their irregulars to 
gallop round and raise up the sand and dust, till 
the Romans could scarcely either see or speak for 
the clouds of it. Besides, the latter were drawn up 
in so small a compass, and pressed so close upon 
each other, that they were a very fair mark for the 


33 It was their common method, not to stand a pitched battle 
with troops, which were in any degree their match. In retreating 
and advancing, as occasion required, they knew the advantages 
which they possessed in the swiftness of their horses, and in the 
excellence of their archers. a | 

34 It is not easy to say, of what Roman nume § Megabacchus’ 
could be the corruption. Xylander tells us, he found in an old 
translation § Cnei. Plaacus’? That translator, probably, had the 
authority of some MS. (1..) Still more probably, as Appian gives 
him the same name, he was one of the barbarian friends of thé 
Romans, either a native of that part of Asia, or one of the thousand 
cavalry sept hy Cecsar from Gaul. . i . 
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much wounded. But happening to see a hill of 
sand by the way, they retired to it; and having 
placed their horses in the middle, they locked their 
shields together all round, thinking that would 
prove the best defence against the barbarians. It 
turned out, however, quite otherwise. As long as 
they were upon plain ground, the foremost ranks 
afforded some shelter to those behind ; but upon an 
acclivity the unevenness of the ground showed one 
above the other, and those behind higher than those 
before, so that there was no chance for any of them 
to escape: they fell therefore promiscuously, la- 
menting their inglorious fate, and the impossibility 
of exerting themselves to the last. 

Young Crassus had with him two Greeks, named 
Hieronymus and Nicomachus, who had settled in 
that country in the town of Carre®. These ad- 
vised him to retire with them, and to make his 
escape to Ischne, a city which had adopted the 
iioman interests, and was at no great distance. 
But he answered, ‘© There was rio death, however 
‘¢ dreadtul, the fear of which should induce Publius 
‘* to desert so many brave men dying for his sake.” 
At the same time, he desired them to save them. 
selves, and then embraced and dismissed them. 
As his own hand was tranfixed with an arrow, and 
he could not use it, he exposed his side to his 
armour-bearer, and ordered him to strike the blow. 
Censorinus is said te have died in the same mannet. 
Megabacchus dispatched himself with his own hand, 
and. the other principal officers followed his ex- 
ample. The rest fell by the Parthian pikes, after 
they had defended themselves gallantly to the last. 
The enemy did not make above five hundred pri- 
soners. 

When they had cut off the head of young Crassus, 
they marched with it to his father, whose affairs 
were thus circumstanced: after he had ordered his 


1 In Mesopotamia, as well as Isehne mentioned below,* 
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displayed. He marched up and down the ranks, and 
cried, “ Romans, this loss is mine. In you, the 
“ fortunes and the glory of Rome stand safe and 
“ undiminished. If you have any pity for me, be- 
* reaved as lam of the best of sons, show it by 
“ your resentment against the enemy. Put an end 
* to their triumph; avenge their cruelty, Be not 
** astounded at this disaster; those must always 
«© have something to endure, who ate to great 
“ things. Lucullus did not pull down Tigranes, nor 
** Scipio Antiochus, without some expense of blood. 
* Our ancestors, lost a thousand ships before they 
« reduced Sicily, and many illustrious officers and 
« generals in Italy ; but no previous suffering 
* vented their finally subduing the conquerors. Tor 
“ itis not by her good fortune, but by the : 
rance and fortitude with which she has at alk 
“¢ times combated adversity, that Rome has risen to 
“ her present height of power.” ; 
Crassus, though: he thus endeavoured to animate 
his troops, did not find many listen to him with plea- 
sure. He perceived that their depression still con- 
tinued, when he ordered them to shout for the 
battle: for their shout was feeble, and languid, and 
unequal, whereas that of the barbarians was bold and 
strong. When the attack began, the light-armed 
cavalry taking the Romans in flank, galled them 
with their arrows; while the heavy-armed, charging 
them in front with their pikes, drove them into a 
narrow space. Some indeed, to avoid a more pain- 
ful death from the arrows, advanced with the reso- 
lation of despair, but they did not do much execu- 
tion. Their only advantage consisted in being 
eedily despatched by the deep wounds received 
m the broad heads of the enemy’s strong pikes, 
which they pushed with such force, that they often 
pierced through two men at once*. 
The fight continued in this manner all day; and 
37 In this there is nothing incredible: it is frequently done by, 
the Tartars, who pursue the same mode of fighting at this day. 
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do so without sound of trumpet, and at first with 
some degree of silence. But when the sick and 
wounded perceived that they were about to be de- 
serted, their doleful cries and lamentations filled the 
whole army with confusion and disorder. Still great- 
er terror seized them as they proceeded, the fore- 
most troops imagining that those behind were ene- 
mies. ‘They often missed their way, and often stop- 
ped to range themselves in some order, or to take 
some of the wounded off the beasts of burthen, and 
to put others on. All this occupied a considerable 
time; insomuch that Ignatius only, who made the 
best of his way with three hundred horse, arrived at 
Carra about midnight. He saluted the guards in 
Latin; and when he perceived they heard him, he 
bade them go and tell Coponius, who commanded 
there, that Crassus had fought a great battle with 
the Parthians. He then, without explaining him- 
self any farther, or acquainting them who he was, 
proceeded as fast as possible to Zeugma; by which 
means he saved himself and his troop, but at the 
same time incurred considerable censure for having 
deserted his general. 

Crassus, however, found his advantage in the hint 
given to Coponius. ‘That officer, considering that 
the hurry and confusion with which the message had 
been delivered betokened no good, ordered his men 
to arm; and, as soon as he learned that Crassus was 
marching that way, went out to meet him, and con- 
ducted his army into the town. | 

Though the Parthians in the night perceived the 
flight of the Romans, they did not pursue them 3 
but at break of day they fell upon those who had 
been left behind in the camp, and despatched them, 
te the number of four thousand. The cavalry also 
picked up many others, stragging about upon the 
plain. One of the Roman officers named Vargun- 
tinus, who had strayed in the night from the main 
body with four cohorts, was found next morning 
posted upon a hill. This little corps the barbarians 
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and vain hopes of succour from the Armenians, and. 
resolve upon flight. This resolution ought to have 
been concealed from all the inhabitants of Carre, 
till the moment it was carried into execution. But 
Crassus revealed it to Andromachus, one of the most 
perfidious among them, whom he also chose for his 
guide. From this traitor the Parthians learned every 
step, that was taken. 

As it was not their custom, nor consequently very 
practicable for them to fight in the night, and it was 
in the night that Crassus marched out, Andromachus 
contrived that they might not be far behind. With 
this view he artfully led the Romans sometimes one 
way and sometimes another, and at last entangled 
them among deep marshes and ditches, where it was 
difficult to get either forward or backward. ‘There 
were several, who conjectured from this shifting and 
turning that Andromachus had some ill design, and 
therefore refused to follow him any farther. Cassius 
himself returned to Carree; and, when his Arabian 
guides advised him to wait till the moon had passed 
the Scorpion, he answered, “ I am still more afraid 
‘“¢ of the Sagittary *.”’ After which, making the 
best of his way, he arrived in Assyria with five hun- 
dred horse. Others finding faithful guides reached 
the mountains of Sinnaca, and were perfectly secure _ 
before it was light. These, about five thousand in 
number, were under the conduct of Octavius, a man 
of great merit. 

In the mean time day overtook Crassus, while, 
through the treachery of Andromachus, he was wan- 
dering in bogs and other impracticable ground. He 
had with him only four cohorts of infantry, a very 

small number of horse, and five lictors. At length, 
with much labour and difficulty, he regained the 
road ; but by this time the enemy were coming up. 
Crassus was now not above twelve furlongs behind 
the corps under Octavius. As he could not how- 


39 Alluding to the Parthian archers. 
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then procceded to insults and reproaches, telling 
him, “ He was very willing to expose them to the 
“* weapons of the Parthians, but he did not dare to 
“< meet them himself, even when they had laid down 
** their arms, and demanded only a friendly conte- 
“* rence.” 
At first, he had recourse to entreaties; and re- 
presented to them that, if they would but hold out. 
for the remainder of the day, they might in the en- 
suing night gain the mountains and “rocks, which 
would be inaccessible to cavalry. At the same time 
he pointed to the way, and implored them not to 
forego the hopes of safety now so near. But when 
he found they received his address with anger, and 
menacingly clashed their arms, he was terrified and 
began to go down: only turning round for a single 
moment to utter these few words: “ You Octavius, 
“ and you Petronius, and all you Roman officers 
“‘ here present, are witnesses of the dishonourable 
«« violence, by which I am constrained to take this 
“< step. But when you are safe, pray inform the 
‘* world, not that I was abandoned by my country- 
«* men, but that I was deceived by the enemy.’ 
Octavius and Petronius however would not stay 
behind, but descended the hill with him. His lictors 
likewise would have followed, but he sent them 
back. ‘The first persons who met him on the part of 
the barbarians, were two Greeks of the half-breed. 
These dismounted, and made him a low reverence; 
and addressing him in Greek, desired he would send 
somie of his people to see that Surena and his com- 
_ pany came unarmed, and without any weapons con- — 
cealed about them. Crassus answered, “ That if his 
<¢ life had been of any account with him, he should 
“< not have trusted himself in their hand..”? Never- 
theless, he despatched two brothers c? tle name of 
Roscius before him to inquire, upon what footing 
and with how many attendants they were to meet. 
Those messengers Surena seized and detained, while 
he himself advanced with his principal officers on 
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‘themselves to the troops at the top. They told them, 
that Crassus had met with the reward which his in- 
justice deserved; but, as for themselves, Surena de- 
sired they would come down boldly, for they had 
nothing to fear. Upon this promise, some went 
down and surrendered themselves. Others attempted 
to get off in the night; but of those, very few es- 
caped. The rest were hunted by the Arabians, and 
either taken captive, or put to the sword. It is said 
that in all there were twenty thousand killed, and 
ten thousand made prisoners. 

Surena sent Crassus’ head and hand to Orodes 
m Armenia; notwithstanding which, he ordered 
his messengers to report at Seleucia, that he was 
bringing him thither alive. Pursuant to this rumour 
he prepared a kind of mock procession, which by 
way of ridicule he called ‘a triumph.’ Caius Pa- 
cianus, who of all the prisoners most resembled 
Crassus, was dressed in arich robe after the Par- 
thian fashion, and iastructed to answer to the name 
of Crassus aud the title of general. Thus accoutred, 
he proceeded on horseback at the head of the 
Romans. Before him marched the trumpets and 
lictors, mounted upon camels. Upon the rods were 
suspended empty purses, and on the axes of the 
lictors the heads of Romans newly cut off. Behind 
came the Seleucian courtesans with music, singing 
scurrilous and farcical songs upon Crassus’ cowardice 
and effeminacy. 

These things were to amuse the populace: after 
which Surena assembled the senate of Seleucia, and 
produced the obscene books of Aristides called 

‘ Milesiacs.? Neither was this a groundless inven- 
‘tion, to blacken the Romans. For the books, being 
actually found in the baggage ‘of Rustius®, gave 
Surena an exccllent opportunity of saying many 
sharp and satirical things of the Romans, who even 


4* One of the Bodleian MSS. has it ‘ Roscius ; perhaps one of, 
the two brothers of that nanie already mentioned. — . . 
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mitation of the pieces, when Sillaces entering the 
apartment prostrated’ himself before the king, and 
laid Crassus’ head at his feet. The Parthians wel- 
comed it with acclamations of joy, and the attend- 
ants by the king’s order placed Sillaces at the table, 
bine Jason gave one of the actors the habit 
Pentheus, in which he had himself appeared; and 
putting on that of Agave, with the ic air and’ 
all the enthusiasm of a Bacchanal, sung the part in 
which Agave presents the head of Pentheus upon her 
Thyrsus, fancying it to be that of a young lion; 


Hither our toils we bring: On yonder brow 
We pierced the lordly beast a“ 


Finding the company extremely delighted, he went 
on: The Chithiveke a ; 


Who gave the blow? 
Agave answers, 


Mine, mine’s the prize. 


Pomaxethres, who was then sitting at the table, on 
hearing this’ started up, and would have taken the 
head from Jason, insisting that that part belonged 
to him, and not to the actor. The king, highly di- 
verted, made Pomaxethres the presents usual upon 
such occasions, and rewarded Jason with a talent. 
The expedition of Crassus was a real tragedy, and 
such was the exodium* [or apie) after it. 

Divine justice, however, punished Orodes for his 
eruelty, and Surena for his perjury. The prince, 
envying the glory which his general had acquired, 


#3 Baceh. 1168.* 

44 Exodium, in it’s original sense, ified the * catastrophe of 
the tragedy,’ the Acticin ed the plot ;? and it preserved that 
sense among the Greeks. it; when the Romans. to act 
their light satirical pieces (of which they had always been very 
fond) after their tragedies, they transferred to them the denomina- 
tion in question, 
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parison is, that Nicias gained his wealth in ex 
4 About B.C. 52.* f ys! 
46 There have been more execrable characters, but t 
perhaps in the whole history of mankind one more cont i 
that of Crassus. His ruling passion was the most. sordid lust of 
wealth; and to this the whole of his eatalcs ‘poliieay 
and military, was subservient. If he ever exhibited any 


munificence, it was with him no more than a's 
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Romans could not be ignorant, of the Parthian ‘method 
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ceptionable manner than Crassus. The working of 
mines indeed does not seem very suitable to a man 
of Nicias’ character, where the persons employed are 
commonly malefactors or barbarians, some of whom 
toil in fetters, till the damps and unwholesome air 
put an end to their existence. But it is compara- 
tively an honourable pursuit, when placed in parallel 
with getting an estate by the confiscations of Sylla, 
or by buying houses in the midst of fires. Yet Crassus 
dealt as openly in these things, as he did in agricul- 
ture and usury. As to the other matters for which 
he was reproached, and which he denied, viz. his: 
selling his vote in the senate, his extorting money: 
from the allies, his over-reaching silly women by 
flattery, and his undertaking the defence of bad’ 
men; nothing of this kind was ever imputed to 
Nicias, even by slander herself. With regard to his’ 
wasting his money upon those who made a trade of: 
impeachments, to prevent their doing him any harm, 
it was a circumstance which exposed him to ridicule, 
and was unworthy perhaps ofa Pericles and an Aris- 
tides ; but indispensable for Nicias, with his innate 
timidity of character. It was a thing, of which. 
Lycurgus the orator subsequently made a merit to 
the people: when censured for having bought off one 
of these trading informers, ** I rejoice,’ said he, 
“‘ that after having been so long employed in the 
‘¢ administration, i am discovered to have given 
** money, and not taken it.” : 

As to their expenses, Nicias appears to have been’ 
the more public-spirited. His offerings to the gods, 
and the games and tragedies with which he enter-. 
tained the people, were so many proofs of noble and 
generous sentiments. It is true, all that Nicias laid 
out in this manner, and indeed his whole estate, 
amounted only to a small part of what Crassus ex- 
pended at once, in entertaining so many myriads of 
men and supplying them afterward with bread. But 
I should be surprised, if there were any one, who’ 
did not perceive that this vice is nothing but an ine- 
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you a corner, to which you may retire, and where 
you may weave for yourself, as some of the philoso- 
phers speak, the ‘ soft crown of tranquillity.’ The 
love which Nicias had for peace was, indeed, a di« 
vine attachment; and his gndeavours, during his 
whole administration, to put an end to the war, were 
worthy of the Grecian humanity. This alone places 
him in so honourable alight, that Crassus could not 
have been compared with him, even though he had 
made the Caspian sea or the Indian ocean the boun- 
dary of the Reman empire. 

Nevertheless, in a commonwealth which retains 
any sentiments of virtue, he who has the chief au- 
thority should not for a moment give place to the 
profligate, entrust any charge to the incapable, or 
place any confidence in the unprincipled. But this 
Nicias certainly did, in raising Cleon to the command 
of the army; a man, who had nothing to recommend 
him, except his impudence and his bawling in the 
Rostrum. On the other hand, I do not commend 
Crassus for having advanced to action, in the war with 
Spartacus, with more expedition than prudence: 
though his ambition had this excuse, that he was 
afraid Pompey would come and snatch his laurels from 
him, as Mummius had done from Metcllus at Corinth. 
But the conduct of Nicias was much more mean- 
spirited and absurd. He would not resign to his enemy 
the honour and trust of commander-in-chief, so long 
as he could execute that charge with ease, and en- 
tertained hopes of success; but, as soon as he saw 
it attended with extreme peril, he was willing to 
secure himself, though he thereby exposed the 
public. It was not thus, that Themistocles behaved 
in the Persian war. ‘To prevent the advancement of 
aman without cither capacity or principle to the 
command, which he knew must have been the 
ruin of his country, he prevailed with him by a sum 
of money to renounce his pretensions. And Cato 
stood for the tribuneship, when he saw it would in-- 
volve him in the greatest trouble and ‘danger. On. 
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nians employed Nicias against his inclination; and 
it was against the inclination of the Romans, that 
Crassus was employed. Crassus involved his coun- 
try in misfortunes ; Nicias was involved in misfor- 
tunes by his country. : 
_ Nevertheless, in this respect it is easier to com- 
mend Nicias, than to blame Crassus. The capacity 
and skill of the former, as a prudent general, kept 
him from being drawn away by the vain hopes.of his 
countrymen, and he declared from the first that 
Sicily could not be conquered: the latter summoned 
the Romans to the Parthian war, as an easy under- 
taking. In this, he found himself dreadfully de- 
ceived ; yet his aim was great. While Cesar was 
subduing the west, the Gauls, the Germans, and 
Britain, he attempted to penetrate to the Indian 
ocean on the east, and to conquer the whole of. 
Asia; objects, which Pompey and Lucullus would 
have accomplished, if it had been in their power. 
But though they were both engaged in the same de- 
signs, and made the same attempts with Crassus, 
their characters stood unimpeached, both as to mo- 
deration and universal probity. If Crassus was. 
opposed by one of the tribunes in his Parthian ex- 
pedition, Pompey was opposed by the senate when 
he got Asia for his province. And when Cesar had 
routed three hundred thousand Germans, Cato voted 
that he should be given up to that injured people, 
to atone for the violation of the peace. But the 
Roman people, paying no regard to Cato, ordered 
a thanksgiving to the gods for fifteen days, and 
thought themselves happy in the victory. In what 
raptures then would they have been, and for how 
many days would they have offered sacrifices, if 
Crassus could have sent them an account from Ba- 
bylon that he was victorious; and if he had thence 
proceeded through Media, Persia, Hyrcania, Susa, 
and Bactria, and reduced them to the form of Ro- 
man provinces. For according to Euripides, if jus- 
12 
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tice must be violated, and men cannot sit down 
quiet and contented with their present 

it should not be for taking the small town of Scandia, 
or tazing such a castle as Mende *, or pursuing the 
fugitive Aginete, who like birds have retived to 
another country: the price of injustice should be 
high; so sacred a thing as right should not be ba- 
nished away for a trifling or common considera- 
tion”. In’ fact, they who commend Alexander’s 
expedition, and decry that of Crassus, judge of ae- 
tions only by the event oe 

As to their military performances, several of 
Nicias’ are very considerable. He gained many 
battles, and was very near taking Syracuse. Neither 
were all his miscarriages errors ; but they were im- 
putable partly to his ill health, and partly to the envy 
of his countrymen at home. On the other hand, 
Crassus fell into so many mistakes, that fortune had 
no opportunity of showing him any favour: and 
therefore it is less an object of surprise, that the 
Parthian power got the better of his np than’ 
that his incapacity prevailed over the good 
of Rome. 

As one of them paid the greatest attention to di- 
vination, and the other entirely disregarded it, and 
yet both equally perished, it is a difficult and deli- 
cate matter to pronounce, whether the observation 
of omens lie a salutary thing or not. Nevertheless, 
to err on the side of religion, from) a reverence to 


# Scandia was the paval arsenal of Cythera (Pausan. iii. 28.), and 
Mende a city of Thrace, colonised by Eretrians. (Id. v. 27.)* 
9 How bitterly applicable to the attack and plundering of Co- 
penhagen! (1807.)* 
© This has been justly censured, as’an absurd niodé of estimat- 
ing real merit: 
+ Careat suecessibus, opto, 
Quisquis ab eventu facta notanda putat, (Ov, Epist. Her. ii. 86.) 
And oar Addison, in his Cato, makes Portius say: 
?Tis not in mortals to command success ; ap 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it, (i. &} 
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ancient and received opinions, is more pardonable 
than to err through obstinacy and presumption. 

In the close of his life, however, Crassus was less 
to be reproached. He did not surrender hitnself, or 
submit to be bound, neither was he deluded with 
vain hopes; but in yielding to the importunity of 
his friends, he met his fate, and fell a victim to bar- 
barian perfidy. Whereas Nicias, from an unmanly 
and disgraceful fondness for life, put himself into 
the enemy’s hands, by which means he came toa 
more dishonourable end. 


END OF VOL. III. 
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